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The FOREST AND STREAM is put to press 
on Tuesdays. Correspondence intended for 
publication should reach us by Mondays and 
as much earlier as may be practicable. 





CONCERNING ORACULOUSNESS. 


In the old days—and measured by years they are not 
extremely long ago—every sportsman was more or less a 
law to himself in the theory and practice of his special 
sport. It was an idiosyncrasy of the guild that, while 
each one was a sportsman, each one was possessed of the 
most superior knowledge and method. The knowledge 
might have been derived from a limited experience in 
every detail; the method might be that employed by his 
great-grandfather—such in nowise shook his faith nor 
lessened the ardor of his advocacy. 

His own science and art were the best, and he promptly 
and openly opposed them to all others. If he claimed 
that a hornet’s nest made the best gun wadding and pos- 
sessed some inherent virtue for that particular purpose, 
and that the correct manner of measuring a load of pow- 
der was in Hiisopen hand, ora load in the gun was to be 
measured with his fingers, notwithstanding that four, 
five or six fingers conveyed no definite information unless 
one had a personal acquaintance with him or had a dia- 
gram of his hand, he was slow to accept any argument 
against it. 

His more advanced confrere, who cut gun wads out of 
cardboard with a wad cutter and who measured his pow- 
der ina graduated measure attached to a powder flask, 
was considered finicky and impractical. 

There was quite as much, or more, to sustain in the 
amour propre of the individual as in the soundness of 
innovations. The exaltation of the individual was first; 
the progress in art was as it might happen. 

Each one of the old-time sporting mystics was a per- 
son of note in his community, a possessor of knowledge 
unshared by his neighbors, a man who could shoot “‘birds 
flying,” who knew their haunts and habits, and could 
train dogs to point; or he knew when the fish would bite 
and the only bait that would lure them, and in what 
waters they could be found; or he knew where the big 
game frequented and could travel through the forests 
without compass or guide. He had supersensory powers. 
Argument served not to convince so much as to irritate 
him, 

Long sought as wise in his craft, in the days before dis- 
cussion became rife, he hesitated not to set himself up as 
the oracle and sole arbiter on any question concerning his 
hobby, whether it was in regard to dog or breeds of dogs; 
or powders, hard or soft, coarse or fine; or guns, big or 
small bore, light or heavy; quick or slow twist in a rifle; 
round ball or cylinder; muzzle or breechloader; trajectories, 
point blanks, drifting and ‘holding up;” rods, reels 
and lines, poles and bait, and so on ad infinitum. 

In short, what at the present day is only determined by 
the most delicate scientific instruments in long and com- 
parative tests by scientific experts, was a few years ago 
determined empirically in a short time without compari- 
son. It mattered not that a man had tried but one kind 
of powder, one kind of rod or gun, one kind of shot, or 
one kind of the many implements of sportsmanship, his 
own preference was better than all others and his dictum 
was final—to himself at least. Having success with his 
own selection, was not that sufficient proof of its uni- 
versal superiority? 

Or if he tried some other make of gun, or powder, etc., 
and his success then diminished, was not that a proof of 
its inferiority? His own physical conformation—a matter 
of importance in the use of a gun—the success which 
comes from long habit and familiarity in using one gun 
or powder or rod, etc., were never considered as factors 
in his conclusions against others. 

His own idiosyncrasies were never considered as hav- 
ing any effect for better or worse; they were in his mind 
a universal and unvarying unit of measurement. 

If such claims had been granted, all progress would 
have ceased; for if he had the best and was himself the 
oracle, what was there beyond the best knowledge, skill 
and product? There might be opposed to him many 
other men who asserted that a part was equal to the 
whole, ones whose claims were not less opinionated, but 
whose experiences might have been different. It mattered 
not, 

But the sportsman’s journal afforded a medium for 


more intelligent and impartial investigation. It spread 
the knowledge derived from intelligent experiment and 
research and inventive talent. The old order of things 
has been largely swept away in the march of progress. 
Instead of individuals arrayed against each other with 
the bitterness of wounded pride, and cherished hobbies 
rudely assailed, there are now whole classes who have the 
same beliefs and who adopt the same methods. 

The spirit of investigation has been stimulated, not dis- 
couraged. Men are more cautious in claiming an exalted 
superiority for their own ideas or their own preference. 

Still, among men there are some who are of lighter 
fiber than others, who fear not to claim that what they 
use is the best ‘in the world, although they may not have 
seen the whole world nor its products. 

It isa sad commentary that there are a few who can 
see excellence in a product above all other products if it 
be a gift from the manufacturer or dealer, the moral 
question of the matter being entirely eclipsed by the satis- 
faction of immediate gain. 

Then there is still with us the man who has the best in 
the world, believing honestly in his claim, yet belonging 
to an age in the vague past. The men who have seen but 
apart of anything and know that, because it is them- 
selves who saw it, it is therefore better than all other 
parts, are becoming few. 

Intelligent discussion in the press has dissipated much 
that was ignorant, obstructive and unpleasant. 
oracks have been dethroned; the empiric in sport has 
drifted into the past with his methods, and true art and 
science hold sway. 

Nevertheless, it is fit and proper to praise the excellence 
of any favorite, but it is neither fit nor proper to make 
comparisons against the products of the world until one 
has had experience with all of them. 


MORE DUNRAVEN. 


THE New York papers of Nov. 9 contained more or less 
extended extracts, received by cable, from a communica- 
tion covering some four columns of the London Field of 
the same date, in which Lord Dunraven reviews the late 
races. The offensive tone of the article has awakened 
much criticism in this country, but until the complete 
paper arrives, about Nov. 16, it would be useless to 
attempt any thorough review of it. The most important 
point of Lord Dunraven’s statement is a direct charge of 
foul dealing against Mr. C. Oliver Iselin, managing owner 
of Defender, on the ground that ballast was placed aboard 
Defender after measurement on Sept. 6 and removed prior 
to remeasurement on Sept. 8. The manner in which the 
charge is worded, to the effect that, probably without the 
knowledge of her owners, Defender drew at least 4in. 
more water on the day of the first race, Sept. 7, than on 
the preceding and following days, in no way mitigates 
the accusation of cheating; it is perfectly plain that such 
a change-of trim could be brought about only by the 
addition of at least twelve tons of ballast, and that this 
could not possibly be done without the knowledge of Mr. 
Iselin, who has had personal supervision of every detail 
about the yacht since she was launched. 

If Lord Dunraven had had any evidence whatever in 
support of such a serious charge it should have been laid 
before the New York Y. C. at once; before a second race 
was started. This not having been done, there is no pos- 
sible justification at this late day for a wholesale and 
utterly unsupported charge of foul dealing against the 
owners of Defender. Lord Dunraven has placed himself 
in a most unenviable position; in default of that conclu- 
sive proof of his charges which it will be impossible for 
him to present, he must answer to the whole world of 
sport for the false and slanderous accusation he has 
launched. 





SNAP SHOTS. 


To the inhabitants of cities, and especially of large 
cities, there are few subjects of greater interest than the 
care and improvement of their public parks. It ison such 
breathing places that the health of the public largely de- 
pends, and to them that a majority of the people—the 
very poor—must resort for much of their rest and their 
recreation. For the care of such parks the very best men* 
ought to be secured—men who care more for the good 
work that they may accomplish in such a position than 
for any honor or emolument that may attach to the office, 
The people of New York are to be congratulated in special 
degree on the appointment as Park Commissioner of Mr 
W. A. Stiles, the editor of Garden and Forest who 


The’ 


exactly fills these conditions. While eminently a practi- 
cal man, Mr, Stiles is an able botanist and a student of 
landscape decoration, and has given much careful atten- 
tion to the subject of our public parks. His special 
studies have thus been in the very direction to fit him for 
the office to which he has now been appointed. He is 


beyond question the most competent man for the position 
in New York city. 





The November number of the North American Review 
has a paper by Professor Boyesen, written in the last 
months of his life, on the ‘Plague of Jocularity.” The 
common tendency to make a joke of everything, even of 
those things which are sacred, Professor Boyesen regards 
as a national characteristic of the American people. The 
cause of the phenomenon he thinks must be found in the 
climate; for he has noted that even “the European immi- 
grant, who at home would scarcely have made a joke 
once a year, finds himself gradually inoculated with the 
national virus, and surprises himself by attempts at wit 
which are probably more gratifying to himself than- 
amusing to his listeners.” 

There is doubtless much reason in the view taken that 
the jocular flippancy which so largely prevails is some- 
thing to be deprecated. Nevertheless much might be 
said of the utility and saving grace of humor as easing 
those burdens and lightening those difficulties and dis- 
couragements which are all the more readily borne, 
endured and triumphed over because they are met with 
the American sturdiness which so commonly finds expres- 
sion in jocularity. To allude to an example which must 
of itself occur to everyone, take the case of President 
Lincoln. By his critics, opponents, enemies, and even 
by friends who misunderstood him, Lincoln was de- 
nounced as a joker and teller of idle and of sometimes 
coarse stories. Yet had humor ever for itself better de- 
fense since the world began than when in the years of 
gloom it helped this man to bear the tremendous respon- 
sibilities with which he was oppressed? 





But we have referred to Prof. Boyesen’s protest be- 
cause it gives us occasion to remark upon what we have 
long noted, the common tendency of the jokers of the 
humorous columns of the press to crack jokes on the sub- 
ject of death and bereavement. There is hardly any 
phase of this experience—which sooner or later comes to 
every household—which is not at some time or another 
taken Lold upon by the humorous paragraphists as fit 
material for their coarse flippancy. Certain of our pro- 
fessedly religious exchanges are particularly prone to 
originate or to clip from other wits for their own funny 
departments the current jokes about death. The con- 
ductors of newspapers may count their responsibility 
in such a matter so trivial as to be unworthy of considera- 
tion; and yet common decency would seem to require 
that a paper which makes its way into a man’s house 
should not bear with it the power to wound the sensibili- 
ties of the home by thoughtless and irreverent jokes 
upon those things which are most tender and most sacred; 
for in proportion as a journal’s circulation is extended, 
copies of it must every day or every week fall into the 
hands of readers to whom the proffer of jokes which find 
their inspiration in death and bereavement is more cruel 
than blows. The FORBST AND STREAM does not set itself 
up as squeamish, but it has always considered the avoid- 
ance of death jokes as good journalism, and by that 
conviction has been governed in its dealings with its 
readers. 





The sixth annual meeting and banquet of the Vermont 
Fish and Game League will be held at Burlington on 
Wednesday of next week, The League has accomplished 
much for fish and game protection in Vermont, and we 
take satisfaction in noting its continued prosperity and 
usefulness, 





These are the days when earth and air and_sky unite to 
beckon one into the field, and these are the days when 
every man who won’t go shooting should be fined. Some- 
thing of this was suggested last week to a veteran sports- 
man, ‘Yes,” he said, ‘‘but make an exception in favor 
of the man who would if he could, but can’t. If his 
heart is all right, remit the fine. You wouldn’t find me 
here in this office on Broadway if I could break tae 
links.” 





Go if you can. If not, do the next best thing—read 
FOREST AND STREAM 
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Che Sportsman Courist. 


IN JONES’S BAYOU.—IV. 


I HAVE not space to describe the one-hundredth part of 
this year and a half in the swamp. I will give one more 
—s of a bear hunt with hounds and then close the 

ones’s Bayou stay. About two weeks after Uncle Taylor 
and I had killed the bear at the water hole Uncle Zack 
Jones and Uncle Martin organized a big hunt. Uncle 
Taylor was too old to follow the hounds, as it is very hard 
work and requires an active man to crowd his way through 
the cane. On this hunt we had the combined packs of 
Uncle Martin and Uncle Jones. We were to hunt for 
several days, as the Jones boys had found a great deal of 
fresh bear sign three or four miles back of their place and 
the bears had killed quite a number of calves and hogs for 
the settlers. We were to hunt with Uncle Martin’s pack 
of twenty-two hounds the first day and Uncle Jones's pack 
of twenty-seven hounds the secondday. Jim Pyron, my- 
self, the four Jones boys, Uncle Martin and Uncle Zack 
Jones composed the hunters. The two Beaver boys had 
to haul some cotton to Greeneville and could not accom- 
yus. Jim Pyron told me that if I wanted to kill the 
or I would have to get one of the Jones boys and tip 
him pretty heavy, and then I would get ashot. Other- 
wise one of the Jones boys was sure to kill the bear, 
as they were young and strong and knew every trail and 
short cut the cane and would beat me to the bear 
invariably. I told him that I was something of a woods- 
man myself, and would try my luck with them. 

We all started about daybreak and by sunrise were in 
the bear country. We were all armed with Winchesters, 
and each man carried a hunting knife and a machete or 
cane knife, also a horn in case he got lost in the dense 
canebrakes. After a little trailing by all the dogs in dif- 
ferent directions, old Ring, Uncle Martin’s leader, opened 
up in full cry with his deep bass voice, and in a moment 
the whole pack was in full cry. Now, I have heard Gil- 
more’s special artists, the Mexican Band of seventy pieces 
in the city of Mexico, Adelina Patti and a few other real 
artists in the musical world—but for genuine, unadul- 
terated music give me the chimes of a pack of hounds in 
full cry. Now, don’t say ‘‘Pshaw! fool! crank!” Maybe 
you “ain’t built that way,” but if you were, you would 
say, ‘‘Bravo, old fellow; I'll see you one and go you one 

tter!”’ 





Well, to = > the real facts of ~ ~~ the 
dogs now to e it pretty interesting for bruin. 
Seon know, kind reader, a bear, as big and awk- 
ward and slow-looking as he is, will just make a good 
horse hump himself to keep up with him for a short dis- 
tance? And if you ever get into a close place with 
Brother Bruin, don’t you try to outrun him, but just face 
him and stop him somehow. You might just as well try 
to outrun a good hound as to undertake to outrun a bear. 
A bear is very swift for a limited space of time, but can- 
not hold his wind. 

We now began to hear great brawls, the smashing of 
cane, the snapping and snarling of the hounds, and every 
now and then a hound would yelp with pain. It did not 
require any great amount of experience to tell me what 
that meant. The dogs were overhauling the bear every 
now and then, and when they came up with him the en- 
tire pack would cover him. Old bruin would fight them 
@ moment or two, then shake off most of them, and run 
over the remainder and start out again. Then there 
would be a lively race for 200 or 300yds., and the same 
thing over again. Finally the dogs will get the bear 
es aroused, hot and mad, and if it is a young 
one it will take a tree; but if it is an old grandpapa or 
grandmamma “‘there is going to be a fight, and razors 
am a-fiyin’ through the air.” 

The hunters can tell by the baying of the dogs and the 

meral sound of the battle whether the last stand has 

n made or not. When it comes, then there is a general 
rush for the scene of conflict. The old hunter always 
loves his dogs, and the bear will kill them all if he does 
not arrive on the field and take a hand. Now comes the 
tug of war. It isan easy matter to follow the general 
course of the bear and hounds by getting into the open 
bed of a bayou. One can almost go at a gallop on horse- 
back. But when the final stand and last fight come, you 
must leave the bayou beds, and go right through the 
matted canebrakes and jungles to get to the dogs. This 
stage of the game has now been reached. We can all 
hear, about a haif mile distant, the. battle raging, and 
never were more gallant charges made at Marathon, 
Balaklava, or Marengo than this noble pack of hounds 
made upon the infuriated beast at bay. We all dis- 
seanaaa and scattered through the woods, each seeking 
to get there first; Jim Pyron and I kept close together, as 
Jim said it was best not to tackle that bear alone. We 
pushed, and shoved, and chopped with our hack knives, 
and crawled upon hands and knees, trying to penetrate 
that almost impenetratable jungle. A bear always makes 
for the very thickest jungles in reach, in the vain hope 
that the dogs cannot follow him. The sound of the fight 
became more and more distinct and we were both in 
hopes that we would reach the ground first. We were 
much chagrined, however, when within about 300yds. of 
the battle, to hear the report of a rifle, then another and 
another. When all was still excepting the occasional bay 
of a hound, or the constant whine of the wounded dogs. 
Jim brought out an oath that would make Pluto blush, 
and said, ‘‘I told you so!” ‘Them durn Jones boys air 
eheu hogs every one of them!” 

Sure enough the Jones boys had been too swift for us, 
and when we arrived we found a large dead bear, three 
dead dogs, two wounded ones and the ground “‘tore 
up.” My! what a fight there had been right in a dense 
canebrake. The cane was smashed down, broken and 
smeared with hair and blood for three rods square. John 
Jones, the oldest one of the Jones boys, assisted by his 
brother Jim, had killed the bear. The bear had been 
opened and the hounds all fed on the offal. That is cus- 
tomary, as the hounds expect it, and it encourages them 
to hunt and fight the next time. 

We now counted up the dogs and examined the wounded 
ones. One was dying and John Jones shot him to end 
his misery. The other we carried home on a Jitter made 
of cane laid across two poles and tied with strings and 
strips of bark. I would have carried that dog ten miles 
myself rather than see him die of starvation out in that 
jungle after fighting so nobly. We were glad to find 


that none of the best trailers or leaders were hurt—just 
the oe —_ were injured. That cut Uncle Martin’s 
pack down to eighteen dogs. It wasa peety onee blow 
to the old man, but he “ lowed that he plenty of 
~~ coming on, so he reckoned he would have to stand it.” 

e now fell to work, all hands strung out in a line and 
cut a broad trail through the cane out to the horses. We 
loaded the bear on the largest and strongest horse, and 
after strapping the bear to the horse and the -_ to the 
litter we started out. We had gone not a half mile when 
old Ring slipped off from us, and in a few moments wa’ 
in full cry again. The whole pack sprang into the cane, 
and the music opened up again. e stop and lis- 
tened, and in a few moments heard the dogs baying in a 
long and continued bay, such as you have heard a dog 
howl at the moon. Uncle Martin said, ‘“‘Treed, b 

vy!” and all hands again struck into the cane. 

we a I did ~ see oe Jones, and I ae that — 

sli: away from us without saying anything, an 
that 4 was then in all probability about to shoot the 
bear. In a few moments I heard arifie and I said to 
Uncle Jones, “‘It seems to me that John does not want 
any of the others of us to get a shot.” 

Ola Uncle Janes grunted and said, ‘‘Wal, John alus 
wus a durn flop-yeared hog about everything. He hain’t 
satisfied *thout the tother boys an’ gals too gives him 
the chooze of everything. But I guess I ought not to 
grumble, ’kaze John isa mighty powerful good hunter, 
an’ has saved me many a fine houn’.” 

When we got there we found that John had shot the 
bear out of a tree. It was a young one and hardly half 
as large as the first one. We cut a trail to the horses 
again and were soon on the road toward home, We ar- 
rived at Uncle Jones’s house about noon without further 
incident. Here we all had dinner, and after skinning the 
two bears and dividing we went home. I only took a 
small part of the meat and some of the claws and teeth as 
trophies. Uncle Jones and Uncle Martin divided equally 
and each sold his share at the railroad camps before the 
sun went down. 


We slept soundly that night and at break of dawn were 
all mounted and ready to start from Uncle Jones’s house 
again. We were to hunt with Uncle Jones’s pack that 
day. Ailow me a few words to describe the dogs. Just 
five years previous to this fall a rich cotton factor from 
St. Louis had come to Jones’s Bayou and had hunted three 
solid weeks with Uncle Jones over on the Yazoo and Sun- 
flower rivers. When he went home he sent Uncle Jones 
two fine beagle puppies, a male and female. He sent col- 
lars on a and on one was engraved, ‘‘Mark An- 
thony,” si y so and so, dam so and so and so and so. 
On the other was engraved ‘‘Cleopatra,” sired by so and 
so, dam so and soand soand so. Anyway, the gentle- 
man, in return for the sport he had enjoyed in cipat- 
ing in the killing of nine bears and a number of deer and 
turkeys, had made Uncle Jones the present of a fine pair 
of i , Tegistered beagles. Uncle Jones could never 
have bought such a pair of dogs, as I guess they cost up 
in the hundreds. To say that he was proud of them and 
loved them is to put it mildly. That gentleman could 
have had all nine of Uncle Jones’s sandy-haired gals if he 
had wanted them, and he would almost have been willing 
to have thrown in his old woman for good measure. To 
come to the point, the whole of Uncle Jones's pack was 
the oot ute High this magnificent pair of hounds. He had 

is 


crossed hting dogs with bloodhounds until he had as 
five a k of bear hounds as there was in the State of 
Mississippi. Old Mark was getting old, but he still had 


lots of spunk left in him and a nose that any hound could 
be proud of. Old Cleo had been killed last year in a bear 
fight, so Uncle Jones had an ——e love for Mark, as he 
considered him his ‘‘lead hound” and taught all the pup- 
pies under his especial guidance. 

Now you understand what we were hunting behind. 
None of your mongrel pack of curs and rabbit d 

Before we sta I quietly slipped a five-dollar bill into 
John Jones’s hand with a hint that if he wanted any 
future favors from me I must kill the bear that day. 
John went off and held a consultation with his three 
brothers, and from that moment he was my slave. The 
truth is, they all of them frequently borrowed small sums 
from me which I never took the trouble to ask them for, 
and I knew this threat or very plain hint would bring 
them to time. The boys did not have the same principle 
that their father had. Old man Jones was a «diamond i in 
the rough,” and had a very high sense of honor; so did 
Uncles Taylor and in. 

Well, we are now on the road; the hounds are jumpin, 
and yelping, and it keeps Uncles Jones and Martin both 
busy watching them and blowing them in, they are so 
eager to hunt. Uncle Jones has to scold old Mark more 
than once; he will lead the other dogs off into the cane, in- 
stead of trotting on behind the horses, as we wish them 
to do, until we get into the bear country. The dogs have 
not hunted since last year, and are far more ardent for 
the sport than the hunters. So we have to watch them to 
keep them in, for fear they will go racing off after a deer 
or varmint of some kind, entirely forgetting their well- 
taught manners; that is, to hunt nothing but Hows Weat 
last reach the bear country, somewhere within a mile or 
two of where we had been before, judging from the direc- 
tion we had been traveling and the time on the road. 
Old Mark has now picked up a fresh trail, which has 
crossed, during the night, the bayou bed we were follow- 
ing. The whole pack is off in full cry—the deep bass of 
old Mark down to the fine yelp of the youngest puppy 
who is out on his initial hunt. Great Jupiter! I know if 
thou couldst sit upon thy throne on Mount Olympus, and, 
gathering all thy subordinate gods and goddesses round 
about thee, listen to such music as this, thou wouldst 
crown Diana queen of all! Yea, even the beautiful and 
seductive Venus would sink into oblivion and be lost from 
thought and sight while such music held the soul 
enchanted. But enough of such soliloquy. We 
were off down a bayou bed in the direction 
of the dogs as fast as we could go. The party now 
divided, one-half going down the bayou bed and the 
other half taking a direction at right angles to the course 
we were following. Experience, the day before, had 
taught us that the dogs were in fighting trim, and it was 
necessary to get to them as quickly as possible when the 
bear was brought to bay. In this way, if the bear 
doubled back on his track, as they often do, the other 
party would be able to reach him sooner than we could 
retrace our steps. John Jones told me to keep right by 
his side if I wanted to kill that bear, and as I had invested 
$5 worth already in bruin’s hide, I took his advice, We 


were soon far in advance of the others of the > 
John was big and strong and broke the way through the 
cane, and although I had all my clothes torn off of me, 
and nearly had my eyes jabbed out a dozen times, I man- 
aged to keep up with him. John is the best bear hunter 
I have ever seen. Stanley ought to have had him in his 

in making his explorations of darkest Africa. John 
would have run some of those Jing-ga-hoos or Kin-ka- 
poos out of their holes, I'll bet you. 

The dogs were wrestling manfully with old Bro. Bruin. 
Jobh said he was a “‘son of a "—said he could tell by 
the fight he was putting up. e got nearly to the scene 
of battle several times, but just before we could see them 
the bear would break oa the dogs and go again. 
Finally we heard just ah of us the awfulest, most 
blood-curdling row that man’s ears ever listened to. John 
started onarun. “Come quick,” he said, ‘‘they have 
got him cornered, and he is mad as a Mexican bull by 
now, and will kill every dog in the pack if we don’t git 
thar in a hurry.” I instinctively stuffed two or three more 
cartridges into the magazine of my rifle and followed. 
Somehow when you are preparing to tackle a mad bear 
you like to know that the magazine is full, as well as one 
in the barrel. We had to get down flat on our stomachs 
and crawl along for 100yds. before we got to the fight. 
The cane was so thick and stiff and matted up with vines 
that there was no getting through it; so we followed the 
path or swath broken down by the bear and hounds. As 
the bear is not very tall when running, we had tocrawl to 
follow him. We y emerged into a little clearing or 
place where fire had burnt out the heavy cane and it had 
grown up again in switch cane. It was in this circle or 
arena that the dogs had bayed the bear. 

As soon as we emer; from the cane John gave a 
whistle. “Ge whiz! what a buster!” he said. I could 
see at a glance that we had an unusually large bear to deal 
with, The circle in which the fight was going on was not 
more than 30yds. across. The combat was raging near 
the center; so John walked around until almost opposite 
to me, just enough to one side to keep from shooting each 
other. I understood his motive as soon as the first shot 
was fired. When two persons are shooting into a bear 
from opposite directions he is apt to become confused and 
not charge either. The dogs were all over the bear, on 
both sides, on top and under him. John shouted to me to 
pick my chances, and not shoot the dogs. 

This I fully intended to do, but circumstances always 
make cases and mould one’s actions. I watched for a 
chance for several minutes, when finally the dogs broke 
away and left the side next to me clear of obstruction. I 
am quick with a rifle, so in a second I had planted a ball 
in the foreshoulders. I wanted to cripple those terrible 
forepaws of his if ible. There was a howl of rage; 
the bear bit his shoulder several times, then turned 
directly toward mie prepared to ch me. John 
shouted, ‘“‘Look out! look out!” I yolted back to him, 
“Shoot, you infernal fool! Are you going to stand there 
and see him eat me up?” John laughed, but did not 
shoot. By this time I had another cartridge in my rifle 
barrel, and made up my mind that I was going to kill 
that bear if I had to shoot every ball through a hound. 
I don’t say that I was not scared, for I was; but I did not 
lose my head. The danger seemed to steady my nerves. 
There was no possible chance to run and no tree to climb 
within reach. The bear had his mind made up to annihbi- 
late me, and I knew it was only a matter of about three 
seconds for him to cover the 30ft. intervening between 
us. John would not shoot to attract his attention in an- 
other direction, so shoot I did, and at a 2:40 gait, too, I 
tell you. It did not make any difference whether a hound 
popped in between my sight and the bear just as I was 
— the trigger or not. After my rifle had belched 

four times, and there were two hounds dead 
on the ground from the bullets, and at least three 
of the balls had taken effect on the bear, he rose on 
his hindfeet and started for me. My jaws closed like a 
steeltrap. Ihave never had my nerve tried quite so hard 
since that time, and I don’t hanker after it any more, 
either. I was like a person drowning—I thought of every- 
thing mean I had ever done since I wasborn. Well, just 
as the bear started to me old Mark Anthony sprang in 
front of him and grabbed him by the throat. Now John 
got excited; he sprang forward like a tiger to save old 
Mark, but he was not quick enough. The bear snapped 
at him once with his vise-like jaws, but could not reach 
him, as Mark had a death grip on his throat. Then, with 
a quick slap of his powerful forepaw, he sent old Mark a 
bleeding, mangled mass into the edge of the cane. John 
had by this time arrived close to the bear, and both of us, 
leaning forward until our rifle barrels almost touched 
him, fired. The bear rolled over as dead as Hector, after 
Achilles had him four times around the walls of 
Troy. John had blown the whole top of his head off, and 
my ball broke his neck. Eheu! eheu! eheu! wasn’t I 
glad? The cold sweat was standing out in beads all over 
my face. I was scared, and ‘‘scared bad” too; but I had 
held my nerve, and neither John nor any one else had a 
chance to laugh at me. I do really believe that cold-na- 
tured fellow would have let that bear hurt me if he could 
only have had a great big joke to tell on me for being a 
coward. 

We now cut the old fellow oren and fed the hounds, 
which were clamoring for their share. The poor beasts 
were really hungry, as old hunters always starve their 
dogs for a day or two before they go hunting. They say 
it makes the hounds hunt better and fight harder than if 
they are full. 

By this time all the other hunters have arrived, and the 
sight of old man Jones bending over the dead body of 
Mark crying like a child was really pathetic. I did not 
until then know that a man ever formed such an attach- 
ment as that for a dog. The old man said, ‘“‘I hed a 
powerful sight sooner a give the whole balance o’ the pack 
an’ a kept this one dog.’ 

The mortality was terrific. Five dead hounds and two 
badly wounded. That was a dear bear. Two of the 
hounds had been killed by my bullets, three had been 
killed outright by the bear and two wounded. I offered 
to pay Uncle Jones right on the spot for the two dogs I 

killed and told him it was n to save my life. 
He would not have a cent, but he gave John a terrible 
abusing for not trying to save the d and not taking a 
hand in the row sooner. John said that I “hed gi’n him ~ 
a bran new $5 bill for the ’tunity to kill that bar and he 
wanted me to get my money’s wuf.” John wanted to 


get the laugh on me, but he didn’t get it and lost five 
unds trying it. 
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Now came a repetition of yesterday, chopping a road 
out to the horses and getting the bear out. The bear was 
a large one and very fat, and it was all the strongest 
horse could do to carry him. We arrived at Uncle 
Jones’s house about 8 o'clock with the bear, the two 
wounded hounds and the body of old Mark, which 
Uncle Jones wanted to bury in his garden by the side of 
Cleo. I had to remain out in the cane until Jim Pyron 
rode to Mrs. Beaver’s and brought me another pair of 
pea, as I had left in the woods all excepting the waist- 

d and pockets and a ruffle around each leg at the top 
of my boots. I was a sight to behold, and feared lest 
my gentle Sallie Jones and the sweet widow at Uncle 
Taylor’s might not like the sight of my anatomy, and 
onan that Don Quixote had arisen from the dead, cut 
short my future protestations of undying love and 
affection. 

Well, I fear I bore you, kind reader, with the length 
of this rattle-brained article; so, thanking you for your 
patience in following it so far, I bid you farewell. I re- 
mained twelve months longer in the swamp and partici- 

ated in many more bear hunts, as well as tlie killing of 
eer and turkeys and ducks by the score. 
A. B, WINGFIELD. 





A MICMAC TRADITION. 


LaTE in the autumn of 1862, when ie New Bruns- 
wick, I was informed that caribou were to be found within 
a few miles of a small station on the railroad between St. 

obn and Shediac. I obtained ten days’ leave of absence 
from mili duties, hired two Micmac Indians and 
Sateen t ” — where we . . the night at a 
small - Our baggage consisted of a frying-pan, three 
tin vessels fitting one inside the other; some flour, salt 

rk, tea and coffee, an axe, ammunition and blankets. 

ese were packed on a buckboard, upon which we tode 
to the last farm in the clearings and then walked about 
seven miles through the bush, stopping to encamp at a 
large beaver meadow. This was more than a mile long 
and from a quarter to half a mile wide. A sluggish 
stream of water ran through it, and the ground was 
covered with coarse tall and sedges. The dam, 
which had been cut through many years before, was over- 
grown with willows and other shriibs, 

The weather on the first day was delightfully calm and 
stinshiny, but the Indians B apipented to expect a change, 
for they at once cothimen uilding a substantial hut, 
making a cone-shaped frame of fir poles, the lowet ends 
of which formed a circle about 9ft. in diameter. This 
Was Coveted with sheets of birch bark, leaving an open- 
ing as a doorway and a pote ot the to) of the cone for the 
Smoke to escape throiigh. ere was plenty of too for 
a fire in the center, and we placed a deep layer of sprigs 
from the balsam fir all round the wall for sleeping upon. 
It was fortunate that we made the hut, for rain fell in 
torrents during the greater part of the time we stayed 
there and the nights were very cold. 

I had never before encamped in the bush, and I found 
the life intensely enjoyable. The grandeur and gloom- 
iness of the forests, and beauty of the plants on the caribou 
barrens, were a never-failing source of delight. 

We saw matiy ttacks of caribou, but they were all too 
old to be worth following, until nearly a week had elapsed, 
when, shortly before sunset, we found a barren which a 
small herd had left, apparently not more than half an 
hour previously. It was thet too late to follow the tracks, 
and early the next morning a telegraphic message was 
brought to the camp requiring my instant return to St. 
John, as the troops wete leaving for Canada. 

The Indians had a small dog, half terrier and half 
spaniel, that was very clever at finding and putting up 
ruffed grouse, and I had shot a sufficient number of these 
and Canada grouse to enable us to live sumptuously 
during our whole time in the bush. My gun was a double 
14-bore muz%le-loader by Beattie of London, made very 
heavy (8}lbs. weight) in order that it might carry bullets 
accurately. For all practical ip 8 it was quite as good 
as a rifle up to 60yds. The Indians often expressed 
surprise at the long distances at which it killed the grouse, 
although loaded with only two drams of powder and an 
ounce of No. 7 shot. One of them, named Stephen, had 
a light single-barrel 14-bore, and, as his charge of 
powder seemed very large, I measured it, out of curiosity, 
with the top of my flask, and found it to be six drams. I 
asked him if he always used that quantity and he replied, 
“I put in that for rabbit and pattridge, but when I shoot 
duck I put in leetle more.” ‘But Stephen,” I said, ‘‘your 
gun must kick very badly.” ? 

‘*Waal,” he replied, ‘‘it do kick some.” 

Notwithstanding the recoil, he held it steadily when 
firing with bullets. One day we tried a couple of shots in 
camp at a small blaze with a black spot in it about the 
= of a silver dollar, which the other Indian made on a 


Stephen judged the distance to be 70yds., while I 
thought it not more than 60, but the ground was so cov- 
ered with fallen trunks that it could not be paced. I 
rested my arm on a branch, took careful aim and cut into 
the edge of the black spot with the bullet. Stephen took 
the same rest and sent his bullet into the exact center of 
the spot. 

Stephen spoke good English, and one night, while we 
lay round the fire, related the following tradition of his 
own tribe: 

‘Bout one hunderd year ago Mohawks came from 

to make war with Micmacs, and one band of 
Mohawks found hut in bush, where Micmac Indian live 
with squaw and three childern. Mohawks look every 
which way, and see that Micmac gone hunting and 
nobody there ’cept squaw and three childern. They take 
them and hide them in bush. Then Mohawks hide leetle 
way from hut, and when Micmac come back they catch 
a Then they all start back to Can- 


“And first night they camp Mohawk chief he say, ‘I 
alway like leetle pig for supper.’ Then he take one Mic- 
mac child and throw him on fire, and when he cook they 
alleat him. And next night Mohawk chief say, ‘I alway 
like leetle pig for supper.’ Then they cook ’nother child 
and eat him, And next night he say same thing and 
they eat’nother child. And next night, when no more 

ildern, Mohawk chief he say, ‘I alway like ole sow for 
supper.’ Then they kill Micmac squaw and cook and eat 


r. . 
“After that Micmac Indian very mad and one strong 
Spirit go into him, so he might punish Mohawks, And 


. 


when they come to Mohawk village, in Canada, they all 
sit round with Micmac in middle and put big pot of oilon 
fire to boil Micmac in it. Then Micmac say to Mohawk 
chief, ‘What very brave man po be! you kill children, 
you kill squaw; you no can fight man like me.’ And Mo- 
hawk chief very mad and make cut with axe at Micmac. 
But that Spirit turn axe one side, so it hit one Mohawk 
on hade andkillhim. Then Mohawk chief more mad and 
make ’nother cut at Micmac; but that Spirit turn axe one 
side and kill ‘nother Mohawk. 

“Then Spirit fix all Mohawks where they sit so they no 
can get up, and Micmac take axe and kill chief and kill 
all other Mohawks ’cept one man. And he say, ‘You go 
to all Mohawk villages and tell what I done.’ Then Mic- 
mac come back from Canada and live here.” 

I, I, Meyrick. 





AN UNSUCCESSFUL TRIP. 


Tue pleasure and profit of a tramp to woods or waters 
are not always to be measured by the tangible results. I 
appreciate the thrill of joy and the sense of well-earned 
ownetship which accompany success with the gun and 
rod, and I do not underestimate the satisfaction derived 
from the recollection of those supreme moments when the 
big trout was at last landed, the whirting partridge 
brought to earth, or the antlered buck laid low. Never- 
theless I venture to describe a trip which my guide called 
an unsuccessful one, but which I found to be full of such 
things as pleasant reminiscences are made of. 

I had arrived at that somewhat unsatisfactory stage of 
my vacation when a man finds himself counting the days 
of freedom yet remaining to him, and although for ten 
—_ I bad beet making strenuous efforts to get a shot at 
a-deer, I had burned no powder. Something had to be 
done} and when my — stiggested that we go into camp 
fot a hight at Train Pond, seven miles from the primitive 
little hotel which constituted our headquarters on the St. 
Regis River, | was soon stowing my duffle in a pack bas- 
ket, while its mate was being loaded with provisions and 
cooking utensils. A very knowing old white horse was 
brought into requisition, and, with a pack basket swung on 
each side, he followed along independently and with such 
an obvious air of comradeship that we would scarcely 
have been surprised if he occasionally ventured a 
remark. Leaving the main road a mile from the hotel, 
we struck into an old trail, cut years before for the pur- 
pose of getting supplies into a big lumber camp, four miles 
away. It was largely overgrown with underbrush, and 
the cordufoy bridges were treacherous and weak with 
age. Occasionally it was necessary to cut a passage for 

the horse through a fallen treetop, or pause to get our 
bearings when the trail ‘‘thinned out.” But it wasa 
lotious tramp through the forest in the stillness of that 
Togtist noon. The sunlight sifted down through the 
mighty trees and glorified everything it touched. The 
air was laden with the odor of raspberries and ripening 
ferns, and at every turn some charming bit of scenery 
presented itself, Indications were not wanting that the 
forest was inhabited. A red fox ran across the trail; now 
and then a rising partridge startled the silence, and the 
numerous deer tracks in the soft, moist places suggested 
ibilities of a shot at any moment. Once an enormous 
edgehog ambled into the bushes in front of us, almost 
oblivious of our presence and evidently relying upon his 
defensive armor to protect him from undue familiarity. 

At length we emerged from the woods into a small clear- 
ing thickly set with log houses. It was almost startling 
thus to come upon a ‘‘deserted village” in the midst of 
the wilderness. The buildings were still in a ~~ state 
of preservation, and it will be many years before the 
great hemlock logs of which they were constructed will 
crumble away. Traces of former occupants and their 
vocation were scattered about: broken axe heads, old 
moccasins, shriveled and mice-eaten, and wooden appli- 
ances which had been fashioned to meet some pressing 
want. In two or three places iron houps and staves 
showed where the pork barrels had fallen to pieces and 
formed salt licks, which the deer had visited until they 
had fairly eaten holes into the earth to get the precious 
saline particles hidden there. A faded jack-of-spades 
and several empty bottles led me to infer that even in 
this out-of-the-way place some time had been given up to 
revelry. : 

Right here I wish to say that I have changed my mind 
as to the permanent damage done by lumbermen in the 
wilder portions of the Adirondacks. I had supposed that 

they left the country bare and desolate where they had 
worked, and that deer hunting could never be the same 
as of old after the sound of the axe had profaned the 
solitude; but, as a matter of fact, it is often an advan- 
tage to the hunter to have been preceded by the lumber- 
man. Little arteries of travel are established through 
what would otherwise be an unbroken and well-nigh im- 
penetrable wilderness, and inasmuch as the lumbermen 
only cut the spruce trees above 10in. in diameter, the 
wounds they inflict on the forest heal rapidly and leave 
no permanent scars. Even the forest fires, for which 
these men are sometimes responsible, are not an unmixed 
evil, from the sportsman’s standpoint. Ground which 
has been burnt over makes a natural clearing. The grass 
and shrubb: ry spring up when the daylight is thus let in, 
and here the deer are sure to come and feed, offering to 
the hunter good opportunities for that best of all sport, 
still-hunting. 

Our old horse seemed to realize that he had reached the 
end of his journey.“ He cropped the grass complacently 
and peered into the big sh as if to decide which one 
he would occupy in case of rain. He had occasion to 
seek their shelter before he left them. Felling a tree 
across the trail to prevent his leaving in case he me 
homesick, we transferred the pack baskets from his 
shoulders to our own and started on a two-mile jaunt 
over a wild and picturesque trail which no horse could 
well follow. The country grew more savage and rugged 
as we advanced, and it took a long hour's hard tramp to 
bring us to the little bark “‘lean-to” near the shore of 
Train Pond. ‘ 

O, the pungent, spicy recollections of such camps as 
that! What tonic in the air! What Sabean fragrance in 
the balsam boughs*on which the tired hunter sleeps! 
What savory emanations from the se and fryixg- 
pan! Who that has spent nights in a forest camp can 
ever forget the weird charms of its surroundings? The 

crackling, glowing fire, beyond which stands a wall of 
mysterious gloom; the sighing of the wind through the 
trees; the light footfall of the midnight prowler; the laugh 


of the loon, and the discordant concert of the owls. It is 
the memories of these things which constitute a large 
part of the value of a forest outing and stimulate a keen 
desire and a yearning to repat the experience. 

Who next occupies that bark Pantheon will find—done 
in charcoal on its interior—a bill of fare which will set 
his appetite on edge and make him think he has forgot- 
ten something. I believe in going well provided on these 
short trips. Carrying in a few extra pounds of provisions 
—? signify, because you never have to bring them 
out. 

After an early supper, which would have driven a 
boarding house into bankruptcy, we followed the trail—if 
such it could be called—down to the pond, pulled the boat: 
from its hiding place and paddled quietly out in the hope 
of es a daylight shot. The pond is not a large one, 
and is covered with lilypads from shore to shore. 
Through this watery meadow the deer had crossed 
and recrossed, leaving on its surface distinct trails 
in every direction. Here was a feeding ground of 
the choicest kind; the shores were tracked like a 
sheep yard, and it seemed as though our blood- 
thirsty instincts would surely be satisfied. But 
this was not our day. The deer were off attending 
some camp meeting of their own, and the only thing we 
secured was a view which will abide in my memory for- 
ever; thesetting sun giving its good-night kiss to the seven 

which guard the eastern approach to this wild spot. 
hen night had fairly shut down — us we lighted the 
jack, and for four hours the boat glided like a ghost along 
theshores. Once the cracking of sticks gave us hope that 
a deer was coming down to the water, but it turned out 
to be a pair of hedgehogs on their nocturnal rounds. 
Whether they were quarreling or making love I could 
not decide, but such grunting and wheezing and cough- 
ing and snuffling I never heard before. One of them 
crawled out on a dead spruce lying in the water and com- 
menced gathering lilypads. A stroke of the guide’s pad- 
dle sent the boat up to him and I couldn’t resist giving 
him a punch with the gun barrel. With a vehement 
grunt of astonishment he immediately assumed a globular 
shape, looking more like a gigantic chestnut burr than 
anything I can think of. By this time the jack weighed 
several hundred pounds, the seat of the boat had turned 
to flint, and I ceased to care whether I ever killed another 
deer. So we returned to camp empty in every sense of 
the word, ate another supper and turned in. 

The next morning we decided to remain over another 
night, the only objection (always a serious one in the 
woods) being that we had no meat. To supply this need 
we started out for partridges, the guide with the rifle and 
I with the shotgun. We soon flushed two birds and they 
both came down, to the amazement of the guide, who is a 
star of the first magnitude with the rifle, but not accus- 
tomed to wing-shooting. Later on we put up another 
covey, one of which fell to my gun and two more tum- 
bled out of the trees, with their heads cut off by rifle 
bullets. These five birds reposing in the frying-pan, with 
an offering of salt pork laid on their saintly bosoms, made 
the finest gastronomical sight it was ever my good fortune 
to witness, 

When we returned to camp—and within 20yds. of the 
same—we found fresh deer tracks on top of our own! 
From this and numerous other signs I am inclined to 
think that during our stay at Train Pond a large herd of 
deer were continually following us around, but were never 
quite able to overtake us. : 

Well, we tried for them again that afternoon, and 
floated for them until midnight. Then the very elements 
turned against us. The rain poured down in torrents, and 
the wind roared through the forest like the sound of a 
mighty waterfall. It was inspiring, but it was also damp. 
The cold air clutched our bones and penetrated the 
marrow, and so we started for camp over the most 
diabolical piece of wet trail that two unlucky hunters 
ever traversed in the dark. Slippery logs, twisted roots, 
jagged rocks, ponds and pitfalls, which were not there in 
the afternoon, had all come down into that trail and 
arranged themselves with fiendish ingenuity to biock our 
passage. The distance was not great, but there was more 
traveling done, and more fancy steps were executed, in 
that short piece of so-called trail than I expect ever to 
indulge in hereafter. 

So ended our quest of deer—in a blaze of electric glory, 
and with peals of thunder for our applause. We went 
home next day with all nature smiling upon us in derision, 
and with fresh deer tracks all around us. The herd had 
evidently lost trace of us in the night and were making 
desperate efforts to run us down. Three days later I 
found they were still pursuing me, but I managed to kill 
two of them before they got near enough to do me any 
bodily injury. 

Now there may be certain effeminate and thin-skinned 
sportsmen who will say that this excursion lacked the 
elements of pleasure. To all such let me say that I now 
remember this unsuccessful trip as the pleasantest _ of 
my vacation. ° ARTHUR F. Rick. 


Mr. Robinson’s Books. 

Ir is surprising that Mr. Howells himself should recently have writ- 
ten, in Harper's Weekly, as if there were a F:ench-Canadian “dialect”” 
of English. Incidentally he referred to Mr. Maclennan’s work in such 
sort as to indicate to himself a belief that the Montreal writer was the 
pioneer in that ‘‘dialect” field, a credit which Mr. Maclennan would, I 
am sure, be quick to disclaim. The pioneer was, so far as I know, Mr. 
Rowland E. Robinson, a Vermonter, whose French-Canadian Antwine, 
in “Uncle Lisha’s Shop” and “Sam Lovell’s Camps,” is perfectly rep- 
resented as to his racial peculiarities, his broken English, and his 
individuality, which is one of the most lively and amusing, I venture 
to say, in American literature. 

I am the more desirous that justice should be done to the Vermonter 
in this matter, because I regard him as an American writer who has 
nothing like the honor he deserves in his own country. His books, 
published by the Forest and Stream Company and by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., disclose a variety of Yankees so interesting, so amusing, 
so lovable, and so fond of the open sky and the fairness of Nature in 
their own land, that one is inclined, for their sake, to love Yankees in - 
general—suspecting them to be truly kin to Mr. Robinson's delightful 
people. He isa true humorist of rare quality, whose spontaneous 
work may well be cherished for generations after the books of the 
farceurs of the hour shall have vanished in the limbo of old masks 
and old moons.—Edward W. Thomson in the Literary News. 





The Forest aNp Stream is put to press each week on Tuesday 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest_by Monday, and as much earlier as practicable. 
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Glatuyal History. 


THE BLUEBIRDS. 


Sr. AuGUSTINE, Fla.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
bluebirds seem to be creating a deal of interest just 
now, and I’ve very little doubt that they are either becom- 
ing scarce or for some reason are not so often seen as 
f ormerly around our Northern homes, Isn’t it possible 
that the universally hated little cuss, the English sparrow, 
has something to do with it? During the early part of 
my life at the North it was a rare thing to find a house in 
the country without its bluebird boxes, and the cheery 
and delightful notes of their tenants were among the 
principal charms of spring. But with the advent of the 
sparrow these delightful sounds became a thing of the 
past, for it was useless to fight against the army of little 

that assailed them on every side and occupied every 

and every place where a nest could ibly be built. 

If the bluebirds were forced to the woods to find deserted 
woodpeckers’ holes in which to build, they would be likely 
to find themselves ousted by a stronger bird, for the 
supply S these holes does not, by any means, equal the 


emand. 

That they have been driven away from their old haunts 
I have very little doubt, but where have they gone? The 
sparrow has not reached Florida yet, and all through the 
winter the bluebird is found in numbers through the pine 
woods; but whether they remain here during summer I 
cannot say, as I seldom have the occasion to tramp through 
the woods except in winter, when quail are 7 

EDYMUS. 


[A friend in South Florida tells us that contrary to the 
customary order of things the bluebirds remained there 
during the summer this year, nesting in great numbers. 
It will be remembered that Texas correspondence in these 
columns has recorded the appearance in that State of 
unaccustomed hosts of small birds. May not these obser- 
vations point to an abandonment of Northera haunts for 
those in the South?] 


BLOOMINGTON, IIll., Nov. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In your number of Oct, 12 I see ashort article on our dear 
little messenger of spring, the bluebird, by Mr. W. R. 
Gorman, of Paschal, Ga.; and I will report in regard to 
this locality. When spring came everybody began to look 
and speak of the little fellow, but he came not. We live 
just on or in the edge of this little city; we have quite a 
good deal of ground and many trees, and for years three 
to five bluebirds have always built and raised their young 
here, and the same nests are always used—mostly holes in 
dead limbs of trees. If I mistake not, two broods have 
been raised, but I am not certain, nor do I know if the 
same old birds return and build in their old nests. But as 
I say, this spring they came not; nor did we see any fora 
long time, though some persons said they had heard 
them, also I believe seen them; —— neither my 
brother nor myself had seen any until a few weeks > 
when we took a little .22-cal. Stevens and went into the 
woods to look for squirrels and to see how the nuts were. 
On the way, sure enough there were our bluebirds—the 
first I have seen this summer—and there were several of 
them too. 

We missed them more in the spring, for though many 
birds build here in our trees, the bluebird and the chatter- 
box wren are our favorites—they become so tame. 

My brother mounts a great many birds during the year 
and we enjoy very much our trips after specimens. We 
have one very fine case of them in our parlor, and many 
skins ready for setting -. 

I often sit here in our little workshop dreaming of the 

t, from hunting buffalo in 71 on the plains down to 
ittle Bob White and doves. We came to Bloomington in 
1854, when I was four years old. From my memory as a 
boy, I think I never saw nor heard of such a country for 
game as this, with deer, turkeys, geese and ducks and 
chickens by the thousands. The first shot I ever made 
with a gun at game I killed three prairie chickens sitting 
onafence. On one tripI took when a boy we were gone 
three days and two nights, got five deer and 160 geese and 
brant. S. E. BELL, 


OREGON NOTES. 


Weather. 

Not a drop of rain or a cloud since the middle of Sep- 
tember! How is that for the ‘““Webfoot” State? If it 
doesn’t rain within the next three days (and there is no 
prospect for rain), the records will show an October in 
Oregon without rain. Selah! 

Ducks. 

The inference that would naturally be drawn from such 
weather conditions would be: no ducks; non sequitur, in 
this instance. Ducks of all the trash varieties are quite 

lentiful. Fair shootin 2 been had all along the 

lumbia. Monteith, Bills, Williams and others on Deer 
Island report p= shooting; the boys over on Columbia 
slough are well satisfied, while Mead, Swift, Garrett and 
Hall at Jewett’s Lake on Sauvie’s Island have avera; 
more than twenty-five ducks to each gun every ane 
day since the season opened. Canvas, swan, geese an 
cranes are beginning to come in, and the full moon storms 
near at hand will doubtless bring fine sport. 
Bluebirds. 

Every sportsman must have read with feelings of sor- 
row W. R. Gorman’s note on the “‘Extiaction of the Blue- 
bird” in FoREST AND STREAM of Oct. 12. Can it be that 
the great storm of last February in the Southern States so 
thoroughly demoralized bird life in general and so nearly 
annibilated the dear little bluebird as that letter would 
indicate? 

Let us hope that the destruction has not been so com- 
plete as he suggests. Bird life this side of the Cascade 
Range was not affected by that storm of course, and, an- 
swering his query so far as this part of the North is con- 
cerned, I am glad to state that the bluebird is with us 
just as of yore. 

“Uncle Lisha’s Outing.” 

The first chapter of Mr. Robinson’s story has filled me 
with anxiety. I'd like to bet that Jozeff’s anticipations 
anent the tick full of feathers will not be realized, and 
that M’ri will be heard from in no uncertain terms when 
the boys return. We've all been there, Jozeff, and sad 
experience has taught most of us that such dreams don’t 
materialize, S. H. GREENE. 

PorTLAND, Oregon, Oct. 28. 


A MAINE SKUNK FARM. 


Tue Rumford Falls, Me., Times gives an account of a 
skunk farm as it is farmed in Mexico, a town not far 
from Rumford Falls. Henry Ladd is the farmer: 

‘‘When we arrived at the height of land we saw the 
skunks gamboling in their pasture. As we drew near the 
house we heard the proprietor talking to his stock in lati- 
guage more forcible than polite. 

‘As we neared the premises the odor was wafted toward 
us which left no doubt that there were skunks in any 
quantity in the near vicinity. We found Mr. Ladd in the 
shed busily engaged with a pelt which he had recently 
taken “rom a carcass. Hanging on the timbers above his 
head there were numérous pelts, while hanging on the 
walls were several peltless carcasses which showed that 
they had recently been relieved of their covering. Mr. 
Ladd turned one skin which he had removed from the 
stretcher. It was a prime pelt, with two small 
stri of white running back to the shoulders, the re- 
mainder of the body was a pretty black. The skin was 
as pretty a specimen of ‘foreign sable’ as ever a — 
cloak was trimmed with. After examining the pelts he 
had taken off, some thirty-five in number, we were con- 


ducted to the skunk pasture, where fifty of those animals 
were either at play. hting or eating. They were in an 
inclosure 100 220ft. The fence was made of poultry net- 


ting with a board at the bottom resting on the ground, 
while another some 2ft. from the ground kept the animals 
from crawling up the wire. In making this pasture a 
trench was dug around it about 2ft. deep, which was filled 
with stones and the posts set in them. The grounds are 
supplied with a number of kennels, and only one burrow 
has been made, which is under a rock where several live, 
but they are not a happy family. The whole colony are 
quarrelsome and occasionally they kill one of their num- 
ber in a family ‘jamboree.’ To cover up their cussedness 
they all fall in, cannibal fashion, and make a meal of their 
slain comrade. 

‘Mr. Ladd and his son Willis started their enterprise in 
September, since when they have caught eighty-five 
skunks, The ones caught were placed in the pasture, 
where they have been fed on scrap meat and fish offal 
which has been procured for them at the markets. Some 
of those that have been fed are very fat. One was killed 
last week that yielded about two quarts of oil. His pelt 
was prime and very large. In the pasture are two per- 
fectly black, excepting a small V of white on the head. 

“In catching these animals they use small steel traps 
and a dip net, both of which are on poles about 10ft. long. 
When one is found in a trap, one of the men attracts his 
attention from the pole, which is fastened to the trap, 
while the other takes hold of the pole and lifts the animal 
from the ground. When in this position they cannot 
scent. The man who has the dip net, which is made of a 
bran sack, then walks up and holds it under the victim, 
loosens the spring of the trap and lets him drop into the 

He is then taken to the wagon, which holds a big 


- box with a trap door in the top, which opens into a com- 


partment, partitioned from the rest of the box, with a 
doorway connecting the rooms. The trap door is opened 
and the net turned over it. The skunk drops into the box 
and at once passes into the main part, where he is followed 
by others. Several have been caught in the nets. Mr. 
Ladd, to illustrate how they caught them, took a net and 
went into the pasture and scooped up one, which was ‘a 
big cuss, fit to kill.’ After he was caught he was carried 
to a brook, where he was drowned. In killing them in 
this way they are never scented. 

“‘Mr, Ladd said that he was always afraid of a skunk 
and would not go near one until last year. His son, who 
was doing considerable trapping last fall, caught several 
of these animals, and he got used totbem. This summer 
when they caught the first one they got him into the pas- 
ture without his ne. They then went back to the 
hill above the house, where they found another. Mr. 
Ladd, senior, went at him very boldly, to show how he 
could handle him; but, well—the old gentleman dodged to 
escape getting it in the face, while the young Ladd was 
convulsed with laughter. 

“In addition to the above game they have caught sev- 
eral foxes. 

‘A neighbor of Mr. Ladd’s, Thomas Weeks, and Frank 
Bailey, who is stopping with him, have caught four foxes, 
eight minks and twenty-three skunks. These gentlemen 
wintered either seven or nine skunks last winter. The 
two females each gave birth to six little ones last spring.” 


Rattlesnakes’ Fangs. 


St. AUGUSTINE, Fla., Oct. 29.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: If your correspondent Mr. J. W. Schooley, in 
es issue of Oct. 26th, would examine any other rattler 

e would find several, usually five, small fangs on each 
side, which lie flat behind the main fang and only come 
into use if the large fang is lost, when the next one grows 
and takes its place. Some large rattlers have more than 
others, perhaps from having lost more in being unable to 
withdraw them after striking, as a bee leaves its sting 
behind in the wound. One of the supernumerary fangs 
is often at the side of and nearly as large as the main 
fang, but is not connected with the poison sac. 

DeWitr WEBB. 





A House Full of Coons. 


Up the creek from Linlithgo Station,.N. Y., about three 
miles, there stands an old, deserted house. Three or four 
of our hunters had discovered numerous signs of coons, 
which they could not locate. One day, while we were 
taking a walk along the creek, we happened to enter the 
old house, which stands near the creek, perhaps 40ft. from 
it, and, seeing paths leading to the house from the creek, 
we knew we had found their home. Near the creek in 
the bank there were several holes. Two days afterward 
= were there by daylight with two hounds, old, large 

ogs. 

As soon as we entered the house the dogs began to give 
tongue, and they ran through the rooms. Westove holes 
in the ceiling, and soon the fun was fast and exciting. 
The dogs soon had one out, and thén it was a fight in 
earnest, two to one, but the game was even. 

We killed this one. The dogs caught one old one in a 
room, We shut the doors and let them fight; four men, 
two dogs, one coon, in a room 14x14—coon, men and 
dogs in one grand reel. We got six young and four old 
ones, about 170lbs. of coons, W. M. 


. most inaccessible walking. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
THE SEASON’S GAME. 


WasHINGTON. D. C., Nov. 4.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have just returned from the waters of the 
Upper Potomac, where I had great sport after the small- 
mouth black bass. In a few days I shall start for Knox 
county, Indiana, where I shall greet my brothers, John 
and Sam, and shall put in all the time till January after 
the game little bird. As to the scarcity of birds, lam of 
the opinion that the severe winters in the Northern States 
and lack of vegetation for food and shelter have done the 
work. For instance, at our place in Knox county, Indi- 
ana, I have just been informed that we have more birds 
this year than last. In fact, the winter never affects the 
birds there, as the ground is so rich that there is always a 
a cave of vegetation, which furnishes ample food and 
shelter. 

If birds are scarce in the South it must be on account of 
the States failing to enact proper game laws and seeing 
that the same are enforced. I have seen birds that had 
been trapped brought in by hundreds in towns in North 
Carolina, for sale and shipment. While at Lexington, N. 
C., last year, I was informed that one dealer had shipped 
thousands of birds. And as there are dealers in almost 
every town in the State, it is plain what becomes of the 
birds. Another great evil, that destroys numbers of birds 
annually, is the carelessness of the owners of dogs in per- 
mitting them to roam at large over the fields during 
mating and breeding seasons. I believe that this agency 
alone in many localities destroys more birds than the gun. 

JOSEPH H. HUNTER. 











MEADVILLE, Pa., Nov. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Concerning the number of game birds raised, it has been 
my observation that the weather very materially effects 
the supply. In the first place if we have long continued 
and cold rains when the birds are nesting and hatching, 
these cold rains wet and chill the eggs and destroy part 
if not all of them. If the cold rains come later, after the 
young birds are hatched, and last several days or more, 
the young birds become chilled and die from the effects. 
Consequently a warm and dry spring has a tendency to 
secure a greater number of young birds than a cold and 
wet spring. A drought or heavy rains after the young 
birds are able to fly has less effect upon them than in the 
earlier stage of their existence. 

You may safely judge the supply of young game birds 
by the supply of domesticated turkeys, for they are 
affected similarly. If young turkeys have flourished, 
game birds are likely to have flourished accordingly. 
Although the last winter was a very severe one in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, a fair supply of game birds wintered 
well and the conditions of early spring were favorable to 
a good supply of young birds. EpGar HUIDEKOPER. 





TANGIPAHOA, La., 'Nov. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
This is a particularly good season for partridges, with 
more birds than for a number of years. There wasa 
large number of birds left at close of last season (Feb. 28). 
The summer, although wet, was in continuous showers, 
without floods, and no birds were destroyed from this, 
The coveys are very large. Norain fell here in September 
and October, which either made some birds nest again, 
or the eggs in first nests had been destroyed. I came on 
tes coveys a few days ago with birds so small that they 
pipe among grass and could only fly 20 or 30yds.; both 
coveys within 200yds. of kennel yard. 

There was a few hours’ rain on last day of month. but 
ground yet much too dry to get good work from dogs. 
The season opened on ist inst., and I have not yet been in 
open piney woods, so I don’t yet know if there are many 
of those very young coveys there. R. 8. NICHOLSON. 





Detroit, Mich., Nov. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I do not think the drought has affected our game birds on 
land in the least. The hard winters are what affects our 
quail crop the most. But the drought has certainl 
affected our crop of marsh ducks—mallard, wood duc 
and blue-win teal. The waters of our Great Lakes 
and rivers have lowered so in the last few years that the 
wild rice marshes where even last year you could punt a 
boat you can now walk all over with a pair of ordinary 
walking shoes. In fact, most of our marshes have be- 
come snipe grounds, and the above condition of our 
marshes will drive the ducks to other breeding grounds. 
The quantity of open water ducks—canvasback, redhead, 
bluebill, butterball and whistler—does not seem to diminish 
any. Large bags of the last-named species are being 
made every day. 

There have been lots of snipe with us this season, but 
no large bags have been made, as the low water allowed 
the birds to work all over the rice beds, where a little 
water gave them plenty of chance to feed, and made al- 
JOHN PARKER. 





WAVERLY, Miss., Oct. 27.—We have, I rejoice to say, 
had this evening a most refreshing rain, and heavy clou 
still hang in the west, which promise a repetition of the 
most needful before morning. 

Mr. George Richards had Little Ned and another d 
out, exercising them this morning by the flat in front o 
the well, when Little Ned came tearing down the opposite 
side from toward Capt. Billy soune place, and he 
wheeled very snappily into a very stylish point. George 
called my attention to it, and then he walked in and 
flushed a very large bevy of full grown quail which flew 
across the road into the sedge among the pines. 

Maj. Val Young has returned from the Rowland Fox 
Meet and reports that it was so dry over there that no 
awards were madeatall. Maj. Val was one of the judges. 

| ie A Us, 

FiacstaFfF, Me., Oct. 31.—From Oct. 1 until the present 
day there have been killed here fourteen deer, seven of 
which were fine bucks. The largest antlers were of ten 
prongs, and spread 29in. A white deer was shot by Mr. 

. Atwood, of Philadelphia. Moose signs are plenty, but 
as yet we have had no snow, so we have delayed moose 
and caribou hunting until the snow shall fall. We still 
have vacant cabins and can accommodate a goodly num- 
ber of sportsmen. Not a single sportsman who has visited 
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Spring Lake yet has failed to’getjhis game,'although some 
amateurs have had to shoot at their ninth deer before 
they could claim one as theirown. A. B, DouGLass, 


VincenntrS, Ind., Nov. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
The number of bevies of quail seem cut down over one- 
half. We think it was owing to the severe weather and 
deep snows last winter, a thing unusual for us, and I 
think it will take several years before we get back to our 
usual status. ALBERT G. SLOO. 





INDIANAPOLIS Ind., Nov. 5.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
In the northern and central parts of Indiana there 
are but few birds, but in the extreme southern portion 
they are quite plentiful. The field trial grounds at Bick- 
nell have their usual crop, owing I think to the fact that 
the grounds are soheeied from shooters. The protection 
of the birds at Bicknell this season will insure plenty of 
birds for the Continental Field Trials Club’s trials next 
year. P, T, MaDISON, 





BiLuE Mountain, Miss.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Quail in this section are quite plentiful, more this season 
than there have been for the last three years. I attribute 
their increase to the fact that the game law has been morere- 
spected the Jast two years than it has ever been here before. 
Then the season has been all we could expect for them, 
except the last two weeks of June, which were excessively 
wet, and no doubt drowned a great many young. Since 
then we have had but few light showers, which has made 
it mene favorable for the later nes conse- 
quently two-thirds of the quail are of the late hatching, 
only about three-quarters grown. Our first rain this fall 
was on the 27th of October; the 28th was the first day a 
man or dog could hunt with any comfort. Therefore 
there has been very little hunting done this season. All 
other game is scarce. S. N. AYREs, 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST. 


Two Peres. 


CurcaGo, Ill., Nov. 1.—Several years ago, before the 
fishing was spoiled in the Chicago River, this used to bea 
great country out here, around the Great Lakes and the 
Father of Waters. It was inhabited, as nearly as I can 
learn, mostly by péres and Indians, who nearly always 
did well ——- and liked thesamesortof places. There 
was Pére Hennepin and Pére Marquette, for instance. 
They were two réres hard to beat, in their time (though 
I have seen two péres beaten since then), They seem to 
have hustled around a great deal in this country. The 
former had the drainage canal idea in his head, and_ in- 
tended to connect Chicago with the Illinois River by 
means of a canal, but he never built it, so he founded the 
Hennepin Shooting Club instead. Pére Marquette is 
well known to have been the architect of the quette 
Building in Chicago, and the founder of the city of Mar- 
quette, Mich. He was also the first man to paddle from 
Montreal to Indiana in a canoe. Duty compels me to ad- 
mit that he paddled mostly by proxy, for the ancient 
péres could always hypnotize the Indians, as for instance 
see the irrigating ditches, gardens, missions, etc., which 
the Indios reducidos did in Texas and California. The 
Northern red man had to work just as hard, only paddling 
does not leave the imprint on the century that piling up 
stone does. 

Pére Marquette got in his boat—a grand birch bark it 
must have been—at Montreal. He paddled up the St. 
Lawrence and probably made a portage at Niagara Falls, 
though history does not say anything about it, and hence 
the fact is doubtful. He kept on paddling, close in shore 
all the time, of course, for the lakes were wild waters we 
may be sure, until he came to the narrow waters of the 
Mackinac Straits. I don’t know how he knew that Green 
Bay was on ahead, but he checked his baggage on through 
just the same. He paddled all night and he paddled all 
day. When the lark arose in the morn he must have been 

dling, and when the cows came home in the evening 
e must still have been paddling—that is, the Indians 
must; or else he never would have got there. He 
went up the big waters, and came to the Wolf River of 
Wisconsin. I ’t know how he knew that this stream 
would lead him within two miles of Indiana, but he still 
went on. He followed the Wolf up into Lake Winnebago, 
starting myriads of wildfowl, frightening myriads of fish, 
most of the descendants of which have since gone into 
cold storage. He followed the stream on through Winne- 
bago water, knowing that that shallow sea was only one 
of the jewelsstrung on the string of this wonderful stream. 
He kept on paddling, through the Butte des Morts marshes, 
where the wings of the wildfowl were like the thun- 
der of the waves on the shores of the big lakes, 
He ng through more expansions of this stream, 
Fox e, Puckaway Lake, Swan Lake, etc., changing 
the name of his river from Wolf to Fox, just for luck. He 
stopped little, even on this stream, wonderful for small- 
mouth bass, but on into the head waters of his 
stream. He was now below the edgeof the pine country. 
His journey, since leaving the great marshes of the lower 
part of this river, had been through a lovely oak-opening 
country. The hardwood trees were tender in their spring 
colors, brave in their fall colors, sad in their winter col- 
ors. There were vast islands of timber, with lon 
tongues of grass lands running in between. The mars! 
still clung to part of the stream, but it was narrow. Pére 
uette, tired with sitting in his boat, and tired of eat- 
ing fish and duck, called a halt, The Indians went out 
and killed some rabbits, some squirrels and some ruffed 
- in the woods. They were at the end of the road, 
he conductor called out, ‘Far as we go,” set his bell 
punch back to 0, counted his change, — trolley 
around to the other end and started back to Montreal for 
the next Pére. 

But Pére Marquette, pm man in a glorious time, 
sat upon the grassy bank of the little lake at the head of 
the stream, and his face was still toward the West. 

Pére Marquette had proved you could paddle to Indi- 
ana all but two miles. He made, here at the head of his 
faithful river, the og —y ¥ which separated the 
great lakes from the Father of Waters. You might 





think that a great wall of hills and rocks must uprise . 


here, separating the east-bound Fox from the west- 
flowing Wisconsin, but such is not the case. The sni 
marsh seems to run almost'from the one stream to the 


other. What glorious snipe shooting Pére Marquette. 


must have had! The divide is easy, gentle, unnoticeable, 


Yet, just to the west the noble Wisconsin River, still 
almost fretful after its passage through the rock gorges of 
the dells, was flowing then as it is flowingnow. Pardon. 
Not as it is flowing now. At this time we have sawdust 
in our rivers, and at the mouth of each there is alog boom 
and a cold storage house. 

So here they built Portage City. And seeing a good 
chance to spoil a snipe marsh without doing anybody any 
good, the Government spent $1,000,000 in building a canal 
across this little portage. Two locks of 4ft. each, and 
there you are. You no longer need to put your birch bark 
on your head. If you have aschooner, cr anything much 
bigger by way of a boat, you would betterstart over with 
it the way Pére Marquette did; but it is a good canal for 
canoes, and it was very kind of the Government to pave 
the way, so to speak, for any future péres who might 
want to go from Montreal to Indiana. 

Pére Marquette’s face was set toward the west. He fol- 
lowed the noble Wisconsin, reached the vast Mississippi, 
followed down till he found the Illinois River, pressed up 
it to the Kankakee, and so through much fever and ague 
reached South Bend, Indiana. Here he portaged to the 
St. Jo, near which stream he ended his voyaging forever. 
What a journey, through what a country! What a land 
was this that day! Ah! Pére Marquette, Pére Marquette, 
would I had had blessing at your thin and saintl ds! 
Would that the mellow call of the wild goose woke us all 
of mornings now, and not the brazen trumpetings of this 
that we ol Industry! Alas! Pére Marquette, 


At the Portage. 


This week a friend and I stopped for a few hours at the 
portage of the old Indian waterway. ‘Where was it that 
— made the carry?” I asked of a leading citizen at the 

epot. 

‘*What carry?” he said. 

‘*Where —_ made the portage over from the Fox into 
the Wisconsin?” 

‘*Who did?” 

‘“‘Why, Pére Marquette, you know.” 

‘*Who was he?” asked the leading citizen. 

“Oh, a Frenchman.” 

The leading citizen shook his head. ‘‘Must have been 
a long time ago,” he said. ‘I’ve been here over — 
years myself. You can look right through the canal all 
right. Nobody never carried anything acrost here as I ever 
knew of.” 

But none the less my friend and I, as we looked out of 
the windows of the train which bore us from Portage 
City down to Horicon, had glimpses of the same river, 
the same lakes, the same oak openings and wide grass 
lands which must have gladdened the eyes of the good ‘ 
omy wearied with gazing out over the waters of the 
akes. Even to-day the region is one loved of the wild 
creatures. If you wish ducks, bass, snipe, squirrels, rab- 
bits, ruffed grouse, follow the old waterway to the divide 
and hunt in the country there and immediately to the 
south. If yoube of reasonable turn of mind youcan have 
sport to please you. Especially is this a ruffed grouse 
nag I do not at this writing know of any better. 
Pére rquette’s water trail, singular to say, passed 
through the very best shooting and fishing country of all 
this part of the West. It is only a shadow now of what 
it was, but I give the above tip for what it is worth. 


Beagles and Birds. 


My friend and myself were up at the beagle trials at 
Columbus, Wis., about seventy-five miles northwest of 
Milwaukee, last week, and it was thus I found we had 
blundered into a very fair shooting country. The even- 
ing we got there a shooter had seen some woodcock fly- 
ing about right in the town. A bag of twenty-one sni 
had been made along the Crawfish River that same week. 
Squirrels were mentioned as often numerous and we 
were told that ruffed grouse could be found in good 
numbers. In the course of the beagle trials we put up 
several grouse and about twenty-five rabbits the first day, 
and every day we saw some game. At the close of the 
beagle trials we found the rabbits all frightened into the 
ground for the time, but Henry Hiller gave us two fine 
beagles to use (one of them Duke, winner of first in the 
Derby), and with these we got two good hunts right near 
town. On one of these days old Mr. Hiller took out the 
beagles, and Mr. Grout, our landlord, went with us. We 
struck some very dense cover, and found the shooting ex- 


. tremely difficult, but the little hounds made the merriest 


sort of music for us, even though we had only five rab- 


. bits to show them in return for their singing. But we had 


also two squirrels, and best of all, a nice bag of ruffed 
rouse. We struck in all over a dozen of these birds, and 
had four shots myself, more than I have fired at grouse 
for years. I thought I was lucky to bag two of these 
screechers, Mr. Grout was still more fortunate and got 
four to his own =. We prized them very much, as the 
shooting was under the hardest of conditions. 

One of my grouse was killed in a peculiar sort of way. 
It.sprang without any warning at the foot of a tree about 
8yds. from me, and started across a little break in the 
cover about 10yds. in extent. It had gone only about 
5yds. when I fired at it, and I thought it was blown to 
pieces, though my gun was a cylinder with about the most 
scatter of any gun Leversaw. On picking up the bird I 
found its head cut clean off and missing. Both the wings 
were broken at the butt, with not a feather touched be- 
tween there and the tips. I think the bird must have had 
its wings upright above its back at the instant the charge 
struck it, and that its head was carried on about the line 
of the butts of the wings, and a little up. The lower neck 
and shoulders were not touched. It would be a hard shot 
to repeat with a cylinder-bore gun. This shot, and one 
in which I killed a running rabbit in the brush with a .32 
rifle, gave me a greet deal of comfort, so that I was ready 
to quit and go home. Candor compels me to say that I 
did not hit the rabbit in the head, but in the hindleg. In 
fact, I hit him twice running, for the first shot did not 
stop him, though it cut his leg clean off. Weall discussed 
the fact that a rabbit will take a lot of shooting with a 
rifle, whereas if you hit him with a pellet or so of shot he 
keels over at once. I prefer to let my reputation rest with > 
this rabbit, and shall not state how many I missed with 
the shotgun. There is no use spoiling a good story. Mr. 
Grout got most of the game. My friend said that he 
would not go into such cover to shoot, and one could get 
no shooting any other way. He stayed at the wagon, and 
ate apples and made pictures. The weather was so glori- 
ous it was a pleasure just to be out doors and to breathe. 

There are a few prairie chickens around Columbus yet, 


I found, much to my‘surprise. Opening day sees some 
very fair bags—a dozen or so to the gun very often. We 
saw a couple of flocks flying across into the marshes. 
There are also a few trout streams near there, where a 
dozen trout or so may be taken of a day in season. One 
gentleman of Columbus, Mr. Brill, has some artificial 
trout ponds fed by an artesian well, and here he runs a 
little hatchery of his own. We saw several 3lb, and 
4lb..trout darting around here. The Chippewa affords 
fairish bass fishing too, they tell me, though of course not 
to compare with that of the Northern Fox, over on the old 
Pére Marquette trail. 

We intended to go from Columbus up to Berlin, which 
is in a good grouse country west of Oshkosh. We found 
that there is good grouse shooting along the St. Paul Rail- 
road running north of Portage City. We went northwest 
about thirty miles to Portage, then went about sixty miles 
southwest from Portage. Here we found ourselves at Hori- 
con, the station for the Horicon duck clubs. We thought 
for a while of going out for some ducks, but finally con- 
cluding we had enough fun, started south for Chicago, 
about 150 miles or some such matter. We saw enough to 
make me believe that one who is fond of upland fall 
shooting can get into very pleasant surroundings at ap 
one of a dozen points in the section of country of whic 
the Portage is the center. 


Getting Close. 


The quail and bear season in the South is getting 
mighty close, and one could be forgiven for getting un- 
easy at the invitations which keep coming in to head for 
Dixie. I have already mentioned the latchstring of Dr. 
Taylor, of Brownsville, Tenn., who has two good dogs, a 
big house and a millior quail. I don’t see how one can 
stay away from there. And now comes further mandate 
from Mr. T. H. Glover, of San Marcos, Tex., who sched- 
ules ‘‘three fair dogs, two good horses, three Parker 
guns, three Marlin rifles, a .88-55 Winchester, a few deer, 
two buggies, several vacant rooms, a lot of smoked venison 
hams, a tolerably good cook, anda 60-year-old father 
who kills nine out of ten shots all day long and can walk 
the legs off the best of us.” Moreover, Mr. Glover has a 
friend with a meat dog, which latter compares very weil 
with his own blue-blooded dog, that does not alwaysshow 
stability of character in the field. Mr. Glover voices a 

pular feeling in saying, ‘‘when I have put money and 

efsteak and confidence in a dog I expect it to under- 
stand that noblesse oblige.” 


Game Cases. 


The Kewanee freezer case, appealed,’comes up for trial 
soon, and was expected to be called this week, though no 
_— bas yet been received by the sportsmen’s attorneys 

ere. 

The case of Williams, the proprietor of the Lakeside 
restaurant here, who was arrested last summer for serv- 
ing illegal game, came up for trial this afternoon. The 
attorney for the sportsmen not being at first on hand, the 
prosecuting warden acted. Defense called fora jury, and 
in five minutes had one—one probably of “regulars.” 
Attorney Baird then appeared for the prosecution, and the 
case was dismissed without prejudice. It will be taken 
- next week before Judge Bloom, in another division of 
the city. 

a al of Mason, one of the Fox Lake “‘sooners,” is 
expected soon to be brought up at Waukegan. 

he cases of Beckwith and Nelson, arrested for shoot- 
ing from au open-water blind, are to be tried next week 
probably, at Antioch, Ill. 


Fowl in the South. 


Geese, ducks and swans are this week in thousands on 
the Waponaca Club marshes on the St. Francis River, o 
posite Memphis, but the water is so low they can hardly 
be gotten at, but remain out in the middle of the inac- 
cessible open water. Shooters in the upper portion of the 
South have had some rain, but are crying for more. 
Texas has had a fairly wet season. 


Fowl in the North. 


Never in the history of the country has the wildfowl 
shooting been so poor in all this section as it has this fall. 
Our sportsmen are entirely discouraged. Thisis the second 
dry year, and the waters are unprecedentedly low all over 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minnesota and most of the Dakotas. 
No game of consequence is reported this side of North 
Dakota. Snow geese in thousands came in on the Devil’s 
Lake waters three weeks ago. Chicago duck shootin 
now means good club shares or a journey of a thounasl 
miles. 

Poachers recently shot two of the Tolleston Club watch- 
men with heavy shot. The wars of that club with the 
poaching element would fill a book if recounted in full. 
The shooting in the last case was done after dusk by un- 
known parties, who escaped. E. Hoveu. 

909 Security BurLpine, Chicago. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR. 


Hewtena, Mont., Nov. 2.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
It has been my custom for a number of years past to in- 
dulge in an annual hunting and fishing trip in the Rocky 
Mountains. This season, early in September, I was taken 
with the hunting fever, which must be contagious, for to‘ 
my dismay my wife was stricken with what I considered 
an insane desire to go too. In vain I described the hard- 
ship of sleeping on the ground in a tent, with mice and 
bugs and possibly snakes for bed-fellows, and the plague 
of flies, mosquitoes and yellowjackets in the daytime. 
To all of this she turned a deaf ear, and simply said she 
was going. So the next morning, when Mrs, T. and four 
chips of the old block climbed inté the wagon, there was 
hardly room left for the camp outfit and provisions for a 
two weeks’ trip for a family of six. 

The first night out we camped in the Belt Mountains, a 
spur of the Rockies, and we did not have to dine on ‘‘Mis- 
souri chicken” either (a Western term for bacon), for I 
had picked up six grouse along the road. The followin 
day we reached the mouth of Sheep Creek, a tributary of 
Smith River, and there we enjoyed some of the best trout 
fishing to be had in Montana. We remained several days 
in this camp, and one evening while we were eating supper 
just outside the tent two deer came down to water and 
stood about 100yds. distant looking at us. They were so 
tame that I had time to get my rifle, which was under the 
wagon and unloaded at the time. An instant later I had 
shoved some .38-55 cartridges into the magazine of my 
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Marlin and sent a ball through the shoulders of one of the 
deer, which gave a jump or two and fell dead. My wife 
and youngsters forgot all about supper and reached the 
place where the deer had fallen as soon as I did. It 
proved to be a, 2-year-old blacktail doe, and the next 
morning we had venison steak, grouse and mountain trout 
for breakfast—not a bad spread for Rocky Mountain ap- 
petites, you will agree. This was the only deer I shot on 
the trip. It was too early in the season for successful 
deer hunting. The flies being very troublesome the deer 
keep in cover during the day and fed only after it be- 
came too dark to hunt them. Grouse, although fairly 
plentiful, are not nearly as abundant as they were 
Jast season. This is probably due to the late frosts and 
heavy snows, which chilled the eggs and destroyed nearly 
all of the young birds. 

Contrary to my expectations my wife and children en- 
joyed the outing thoroughly, employing the time fishing 
and picking berries, and I have promised to take them to 
the National Park next season. I will takea kodak along 
if you think it would be sufficiently interesting. I shall 
furnish you with a description of the trip, with views of 
our camps and objects of interest. G. A. T. 


BOSTON MEN IN THE WOODS. 


WHEN a Boston marketman finds it necessary, in order 
to get venison to sell his customers, to go to a sporting 
goods house asking that returning sportsmen may be told 
that he is more than anxious to take any surplus meat off 
their hands at a good price, it would ap that the 
Maine law was at last affording efficient protection. This 
request was made at one of our prominent stores last 
week, and in my opinion is a decided compliment to the 
vigilance of the Maine officers who have the enforcement 
of the law in their care. The Maine officials were free to 
say after the new laws were passed that a close watch 
would be kept to prevent the shipping out of deer to the 
markets in quantities, and although it was generally sup- 
posed to be idle talk, it looks now as though they were 
sincere in their professions. Every lover of game protec- 
tion will indorse their efforts in this direction, and if 
continued they can undoubtedly do much toward stopping 
this illegal practice, and make it very uncomfortable for 
the men who nake a business of doing it. 

Besides being a splendid sporting country, the Mt. 
Katahdin region promises to become noted as a sanitarium 
for the relief of hay fever sufferers. F. J. Lewis, of 
Washington, D. C., a sufferer from that annoying disease, 
has just returned from a four munths’ visit up there and 
found complete relief in the bracing air. He speaks very 
highly of the fishing and shooting, and made several trips 


to the outlying ponds during the fishing season, having . 


fair success on all of them. In company with F. W. 
Crane, general manager of the Bangor & Aroostook R. 
R., he made one trip of a hundred miles. The two gentle- 
men started from Greenville, going up Moosehead Lake to 
Northeast Carry, and then canoed down the west branch 
of the Penobscot. They had excellent fishing, saw a big 
moose, and enjoyed every moment of their outing. Asan 
illustration of the panic which strikes terror to the heart 
of the average sportsman who finds himself lost in the 
woods, Mr. Lewis recites an instance which occurred 
shortly before he left for home. One man in a party of 
four who were camping out became separated from his 
friends and could not find his way back tocamp. Circling 
around until nightfall, he became exhausted, built a fire, 
and laid down on a brush heap to rest his tired frame. In 
the morning he resumed his wanderings, and continued 
them until found by his friends later in the day. On being 
questioned, he stated that he had not seen the slightest 
evidence of a path or road since his wanderings began, 
and yet his camping place of the night before was found 
to have been located on a plainly marked old tote road, 
and furthermore he kept his fire up with logs taken from 
a corduroy section of this same road. Had he followed it 
up in either direction it would have led him to safety ina 
short time. 

A friend just returned from the town of Wales brings 
the best reports of woodcock shooting that I have heard 
from any section of Massachusetts. The birds have been 
fairly plentiful in that section for some time, and two 
Connecticut shooters while on a flying visit succeeded in 
bagging thirteen. Considering how extremely scarce 
they have been throughout the State this fall, that is 
doing pretty well. He also brings the pleasing informa- 
tion that the Sunday law, compelling a close time on that 
day, is being strictly enforced out there. It may be re- 
membered that I made mention in a recent issue of 
FUREST AND STREAM of the non-enforcement of this law 
in southern Massachusetts and Rhode Island. It is there- 
fore very pleasing to hear that they have officers in some 
of our country towns who recognize their duty well 
enough to post notices in public places, declaring the 
practice of Sunday shooting to be illegal, just as the 
statute reads. In many places Sunday shooting could be 
carried on without any special detriment to the birds, 
simply because the men doing it would be satisfied with a 
very moderate number. They are gentlemen, know what 
is right, and would not abuse the privilege, but as class 
legislation would not do at all, the law should be firmly 
applied to all, this being the only way to stop the slaugh- 
tering and banging expeditions which start out on each 
succeeding Sunday from many of the factory towns and 
cplies. 

"hen passed through Boston a short time ago, en route 
to their home in Chicago, a gentleman and his wife who 
provide about as fine an example of ideal companionship 
in all that pertains to true sportsmanship as it would be 
possible to find. They are Mr. and Mrs, Lyman Blair. 
Ever since June they have been in Maine, spending most 
of the time in the vicinity of Moosehead Lake. Mr. Blair 
has a summer home at Greenville, to which he takes his 
horses each year, the driving around that interesting 
country forming an important feature of their enjoyment. 
After the shooting began this fall they madea trip into 
the Allegash country, taking with them Indian guides 
who were expert moose callers. Near Churchill Lake 
Mrs. Blair killed a moose, and while engaged at it had the 
delightful experience of having « cartridge stick in the 
magazine, the block failing to bring itup. With great 
presence of mind she corrected the fault and the 
tinishing shot. Not many ladies would have the coolness 
displayed by Mrs. Blair in an adventure of this kind, and 
it certainly marks her as one eminently qualified to take 
care of herself in the woods. Mr. Blair also killed a 
moose, but was so elated over the achievement of his 


wife that he had little to say regarding his own adven- 
ture. 

C. A. Kilham, of Boston, has lately been down to Pock- 
shire Lake, near Middleboro, Mass., duck shooting, and 
in the interesting way it is done in that section Mr. Kil- 
ham says the fun cannot be surpassed. Two brothers 
living there have a comfortable house on the shore of the 
lake. Attached to it is a pen containing many tame 
ducks which are used for decoys; when the wild birds are 
seen flying over, even at a great distance off, three or four 
decoys are thrown over the fence, and by their loud 
quacking soon attract the wild ducks to destruction. The 
decoys are easily brought back to cover by an ingenious 
method of feeding corn to them, thus leading through a 
crooked opening in the fence. Sometimes they are put 
out over night with astring and piece of lead around the 
leg. If any wild birds are in the neighborhood they are 
quite sure to be found in their company in the early 
ae. 

An albino surf scoter, or, as gunners call it, skunk-nose 
coot, was recently sent in to Frazer, the Boston taxider- 
mist, for mounting. It proved to bean unusual specimen, 
having white eyes instead of the regular pink eyes be- 
longing to the albino. The bird was killed at Bourne, 
Mass., by a Boston shooter not many days ago. Frazer 
has also received from Newfoundland four or five caribou 
heads with antlers that are something marvelous for their 
great spread and uniformity. The frontal plates project 
out about 6 or 8in., and extend quite to the edge of the 
nose. For beauty and size they far exceed any specimen 
I ever saw coming from Maine. 

The regular winter exodus of Boston people to Florida 
has begun early this year, one party, consisting of Mr. B. 
F. Dutton and Mr. and Mrs. Edwin Morse, having started 
a few days ago. They have gone to Homosassa, and will 
stop at Palmetto Cottage, Mr. Dutton’s winter home. It 
is the intention to stay about a month, and shooting and 
fishing will be the main feature of the trip. Business en- 
gagements compel Mr. Dutton’s return then, but he will 
—- go South again after the holidays for a much 

onger time. 

L. D,. Chapman, secretary and treasurer of the Megantic 
Club, with his friend Horace 8. Dame, both of Boston, 
leave on Nov. 7 for a trip to the Megantic preserve. Mr. 
Chapman will carry in 2,000 young landlocked salmon to 
place in the waters of Big Island Pond. It is also his in- 
tention to look over the hatchery there, and to see what 
has been done re; ing the stripping of fish which has 
been under way about one month. At Chain of Ponds he 
will select the site for a new and elaborate ~?- camp, 
to be owned and used by a few members (Mr. Chapman 
included) who have banded together for this purpose. 
After all these matters have been attended to, the two 
gentlemen will make an heroic effort to get some big 
game shooting, devoting fully a week of the trip to this 


purpose. 

Mr. W alter Spear, a well-known sportsman of Cohasset, 
Mass., has been having a good time on Cuttyhurk Island, 
off Martha’s Vineyard. Tate the fact of this little 
piece of land being well out to sea and surrounded by 
salt water, Mr. Spear found good fresh-water fishing for 
black bass in a small landlocked pond. He was away 
about two weeks, and in addition to the black bass had 
excellent tautog fishing and some luck with the striped 
bass. ——— is a noted place for these last-named 
fish. The New York Bassing Club have a club house 
there, and have erected several fishing stands at the best 
points for the accommodation of members. HACKLE. 


A DAY ON LAKE ST. FRANCIS. 


St. LAMBERT, Que., Oct. 17.—An invitation from my 
friend J. N., the well-known Montreal stockbroker, to go 
for a few days’ duck-shooting on the preserves of the 
Pointe Mouillée Gun Club, together with J. L. P., the 
banker, was eagerly accepted, and I can assure you the 
time hung heavily until our departure, as good bags were 
reported by each member as they came back, and a tele- 
gram from Pepin, the guide, that “birds were in by the 
thousands,” hastened our going; so gathering our traps we 
started a day or two sooner than we intended, as we 
a not afford to lose the sport even if business suf- 

ered. 

Jumping on the afternoon train we soon arrived at our 
destination and found the men awaiting us. Hastily put- 
ting guns, etc., on the buckboard, we started for the 
*‘Cabanne,” snugly ensconced within 300yds. of the feed- 
ing grounds, and what a _ met our eyes—hundreds of 
ducks feeding inshore and thousands more out in the lake, 
It did not take us long to get into our gunning togs, to try 
for a brace or two before sundown, but it being late when 
we arrived our success that evening was a duck’s egg, 
only a poor miserable snipe falling to your humble ser- 
vant’s gun. 

Our hopes ran high, however, as the wind was from the 
proper quarter, and if it only continued on the morrow, 
our success was assured. Wending our way homeward 
we were soon in the ‘‘Cabanne” enjoying a tenderloin and 
a good cup of Indian tea that warmed the ‘‘cockles of our 
hearts.” EE. L. P. supervised the cooking and he “‘did it 
and did it weil.” After supper out came our briars, which 
we whiffed for an hour or so, and then “‘lights out,” and 
in a few minutes we were as “snug as a bug in a rug,” 
dreaming of ducks galore. I had only dozed off, it 
seemed, when whir-r-r-r went the alarm clock, but louder 
still rang out eur host’s sonorous bass voice with en rou- 
lant ma lé roulant, and with one bound all hands were 
up, as no time could be lost, the wind being just right. 
After some bacon and eggs and piping hot coffee the wel- 
come ‘“‘all aboard” was sounded, and away we hied to our 
allotted blinds. — 

The birds were so plentiful and hungry that we had 
hardly placed out our decoys before they came pitching 
in, even as we were standing up in our boats fixing our 
blinds. However, we hustled tor all we were worth, and 
then began the fun. First a double, then a single, then a 
double, till our barrels got so hot that gloves were neces- 
sary for comfort’s sake, and the only rest we got was from 
our man Pepin, who kept continually saying (when flocks 
of twenty or more came in), ‘‘Wait, wait, don’t shoot; 
chase dem away, come back soon in small families and 
you kill de whole gang.” We heeded his advice only too 
often to our sorrow, and instead of fifty-two birds that 
day we should have bagged a hundred; but he ha; his re- 
ward and we our revenge, for he now goes by the name 
of ** Wait.” 

Our chef de la cuisine, E. L, P., was stationed about a 


mile from us, with Tom, the other guide, and rare sport 
they had; and for every shot we fired they went us one 
better, but they lost a golden opportunity by having only 
No. 4 shot on that most wary of game birds, the ada 

. Nevertheless they tickled him enough to make 
him cry honk, honk, honk in a minor key, and had they 
followed him up might have secured him, as we could see 
he was badly crippled. 

The birds are more plentiful this year than for some 
time back, and the Ontario law prohibiting spring shoot- 
ing is having the desired effect, for duc now some- 
thing, and when not molested in the spring on the feed- 
ing grounds come back in the fall to their old haunts; and 
until the Quebec authorities see their way clear to abolish 
spring shooting, we in this Province can’t expect anything 
more than we are getting—poor luck. 

Our outing was in every respect a most pleasant one, and 
the hospitality we enjoyed from the members of the club 
was such as to be ever remembered. 

Two other members, Messrs. D. R. and P. S., were 
shooting over the snipe grounds, and wey Seanee in two 
days seventy snipe and four ducks, one being that most 
prized bird down here—the mallard. 

The welcome they gave us when the 
evening was such as only gentlemen of their caliber can 
proffer, and may their ows never grow less. 

The club house is beautifully situated on the margin of 
the lake and is built for comfort. They have also a fine 
boat house adjoining, well stocked with boats, decoys, 
etc.—in fact ar sportsmen’s den. The guides are 
of the “ever-ready kind” and chock full of tales, and 
could I tell you of the side-splitting stories told by Pepin 
in his broken English, you would no doubt suffer from 
sore sides, as we did. 

We were loath to leave such pleasant quarters, but busi- 
ness must be attended to sometimes, and home we must 
go; a0 placing our traps in the wagon we gave one last 

ond look at our “‘happy hunting grounds,” and with a 
“bon jour, Pepin,” “‘good-by, Tom,” I sang impromptu 
these four lines, which raised a loud hurrah: 


“Bon jour, les guides, 
Bon jour, Cabanne, 
Bon jour, !os canards, 
Bon jour, la gang.” 


With light hearts, but with heavy bags, we were soon 
at the station, and in a short time speeding homeward, 
well pleased with everyone and the world in oe 


came in that 


THE BEST DAY OF THE SEASON. 


Oct, 21,5 P.M. First snowstorm of the season—a good 
starter, about 10in. Last night the west wind sang a 
mournful requiem foretelling the storm of to-day, and all 
day long the snow has fallen and the wind has added its 
sbare to the general unpleasantness without, but within 
in my cosy den, before a cheerful fire, alone with ‘‘our 
paper” and the recollections of the ‘‘best day of the sea- 
son” (last Thursday), the day has been neither dreary nor 
unpleasant. 

or the last half hour I have been laziiy watching a vast 
army of crows flying in the utmost confusion past my 
window. East and west, up and down, verily the storm 
puzzles them; but even as I watched them my thoughts 
were far away, and went back through many years, their 
aimless flight reminding me of a day when I! had stood 
with a dear old comrade on a duck pass in Mirnesota and 
watched an army of ducks in just such an aimless flight. 
We had shooting that night. And again I thought of a 
vast prairie in North Dakota, ix the midst of a blindin 
snowstorm, how acres of white brant flew and circl 
around us, and fell easy victims to our guns. 

It’s not all of shooting {to shoot. Thejpleasure gained 
to-day is not simply a part of that day, taking wings with 
the going down of the day’s sun; but it lives on with us 
always, and some day, when we have nothing but ‘“‘mem- 
ories,” some little trifle brings to mind some other happier 
day, and it is lived over in and brings sunshine and 
gladness and loosens our ‘‘chains.” 

Times there are that come to all of us when life seems 
an “empty endeavor.” Our friends one by one have left 
us, some forever, some for atime; others have grown cold, 
others false, and we sit by the fireside alone. Our eyes 
grow dim trying to look into the beyond, but the clouds 
are too dense and hide hope, even from our vision. We 
have nothing left then but ‘“‘memories,” and the old 
happy days will come back to us then and will be worth 
more to us than the glitter of the gold we have hoarded 
or the aonors reaped. Let us all, then, take that good old 
motto and learn its lesson well: ‘‘While we go through 
life let’s live by the way.” We'll not ‘‘be sorry by-and- 
by,” be sure of that. 

But this is not telling you of that last “best day.” 
Thursday four of us—no, I beg E. six—would you 
have me leave out the two best dogs in this neck of the 
woods? Nate and Ben, forgive me. Well, then, six of 
us started for woodcock. We planned to hunt about all 
the woodcock covers on the east side of the river, after 
finishing the ‘‘basset ground” on this side, but we didn’t 
have to; it wasn’t necessary, and we didn’t have time. 
We found enough right there to keep us busy all day. It 
wasn’t an ideal day for shooting; it rained a little, snowed 
just a trifle and the wind blew a gale, but we got them 
just the same. The forenoon was characterized chiefly 
by poor shooting all around, and even the fat man who 
does not usually have to shoot more than once had 
more misses to his credit than he could easily account for, 
still when lunch time came we had a score of twelve 
birds to our credit, and felt that the world held blessings 
for us yet. After lunch we decided that there were still 
two or three more birds there that we ought to get, so 
back again to the cover we went. No one, not even the 
scribe, missed now, and the birds went down in one, two, 
three order. Darkness came early, and we had no time 
to go to other grounds at a distance. Asmall ground just 
across the river was reached by boat, a little 9-year-old 
girl taking us across and handling the paddle like a vet- 
eran. Three birds were found here, two of which were 
killed. We had added eight more to our bag on the first 
ground after our lunch, making a total of twenty-two, 
not a very large score for four guns, but the shooting this 
year has been very poor, and when we stopped we knew 
of but one bird that had ‘“‘got away.” Verily, it was “‘the 
best day of the season.” EVERETT. 

ADIRONDACKS. 
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YELLOWSTONE PARK GAME. 


YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PaRK, Nov. 8.—Editor Forest 
and Stream: The month of October was the most delight- 
ful as to weather to travel through the mountains, with 
no flies or other bothersome insects; warm, sunny days 
and cold nights. As the usual Park travel was over and 
all work on the wage roads was finished for the season, 
Capt. Anderson, the superintendent of the Park, made 

uite an extended tour or rather scout and ins on. 
He found that many of the Park buffalo had gone to the 
west of the Park and into Idaho, where they are killed by 
hunters located there. The remains of two were seen, 
and from appearances the whole specimen was taken for 
mounting, leaving only the bones not usually used by 
taxidermists, The skeletons were west of the Park boun- 
dary and possibly killed three or four months ago. Lieut. 
Lindsley, with another scouting party, found three more 
not far from those found by Capt. Anderson; only the 
heads of these had been taken, and from the et 
the buffalo had been killed within a month or less, All 
five were in Idaho, a State, I believe, whose laws give no 
protection to the buffalo, and the only State bordering on 
the National Park reserve whose laws do not prohibit the 
killing of buffalo or bison. 

The trail of one band of about twenty cows and calves 
was seen going toward their winter range, and the tracks 
of odd ones going the same way, Every effort will be 
made to them while in the Park and to keep them 
here. Hunters now located in the country mentioned 
have boasted that they will have every buffalo in the Park 
before Christmas. e are in hopes here that before such 
a misfortune the buffalo will be inside the new pasture, 
safe for a while from extermination. 

Four beaver and quite a number of birds have been col- 
lected for the National Zodlogical Park in Washington. 
Other animals will soon be added. 

The Park has been very dry, but fortunately no fires to 
speak of have beenstarted. One on the north line burned 
a little green timber. The light fall of snow on Oct, 25 
checked the fire from doing more 

The winter stations have been well supplied with pro- 
visions, so that snowshoe scouting will have no 
trouble making trips except the usual hard work and 


ex! . 

There has been very little poaching in the Park for 
large game, but I’m sorry to say I think that the beaver 
have suffered at the hands of the trapping poacher. They, 
as a class, are very difficult to find or get any trace of. 
They can do their work without horses or much camp 
outfit, and what is very important from their ps of 
view—no noise. They do not have to travel much either, 
except along the creeks, where they can keep well hid in 
the brush and willows. The beaver are not as important, 
however, as the buffalo. They do not travel all over the 
country, so they cannot be exterminated; and when more 
important animals are safe can be looked after, as there 
will always be enough to restock all the streams, H. 





FOREST AND STREAM CLUB. 


BELLEVILLE, Ont., Nov. 6.—There was a fairly attended 
meeting at the club room of the Forest and Stream Club 
last night, when the annual distribution of prizes won 
by the members in the club competitions took place. 

Mr. W. H. Biggar, M.P.P., the president, who presided, 
made a short but practical address, The law, he said, as 
it stood at present, was perhaps as din most respects 
as could be framed without the division of the Province 
into districts. It was, he believed, the intention of the 
Minister (Hon. J. M. Gibson), who took a warm interest 
in the great work of having our game protected, and who 
had met with great difficulty in securing funds for the 
enforcement of the law, to propose this at the next ses- 
sion. He also referred to the apparent hardship on our 
St. Lawrence frontier of seeing residents of the United 
States killing ducks in spring on the other side of an im- 
ognery line in the river, while our people were restricted 
from doing so. The club, he was pleased to learn, had 
enjoyed a successful season, and had, he assured them, 
often exerted material influence in the framing and 
amending of the game law. cn hoped to be able a 
year to-participate in some of their sports, particularl: 
the rifle shooting, of which he had always been way 
fond. He then distributed the ee. 

Mr. R. 8. Bell concurred with Mr. Biggar in his remarks 
as to the Minister, who was known not only as a thorough 
sportsman, but as one of the best rifle shots in Canada. 

he wide extent of our province, from east to west and 
from north to south, rendered a division into districts 
necessary because of the widely differing climatic condi- 
tions. As to the spring shooting of ducks across the 
imaginary line between our province and the United 
States, not only, as the president stated, on the St. Law- 
rence, but on the St. Clair and Detroit river borders, it no 
doubt seemed unjust to our people; but let us stick to our 
good example, and if, within a reasonable time, our 
neighbors do not a as we believe they ought to do, 
other measures might be taken, such as concurrent legis- 
lation by the Legislatures of the Province of Ontario and 
the States of New York and Michigan. Perhaps it might 
be better to stop the sale of ducks, as had been done in 
the case of partridge and snipe, and by this means lessen 
the slaughter and give sportsmen a chance to get some 
game by abolishing professionalism in duck shooting, 
which gave very s returns to those now engaged in it. 
He would like to ask Mr. Big how it happened that 
mink, marten, fisher and s —all valuable fur-bearing 
animals—were no longer mentioned in the law and were 
therefore not now protected. Mr. Biggar replied that he 
had not been aware that such was the case, 

Mr. Crysler suggested a change in the season for hares, 
and Mr. Biggar replied that he would make a note of the 
suggestions and would be glad to receive others. 

n motion of Mr. Bell, seconded by Mr. W. Roote, 
Chief Newton took the chair and votes of thanks were 
passed, amid applause, to the officers for their efficient 
eae of their duties and to the gentlemen who had 
donated prizes to the club for competition. President 
Bi and Mr. Jos. Templeton, the efficient secretary, 

e neat replies, 

The secretary stated that he had a letter from Maj. 
Casswell, who donates the sums which he won in the 
club’s competitions for next year’s competitions, and 
urges that steps be taken toward preventing the over-net- 
ting of the bay with gill nets and seines—particularly the 
former—whereby the bay will be entirely depleted of fish 
within a few years, ; 


The club then adjourned until the 26th inst., when the 
deer hunters, who are now out, can give information as 
to the working of the law this season. The prizes were 
as follows: 

TRAP SHOOTING. 


Corb: f $10.—Fi H. Day, $7; R. 8. Bell, $3; thir 
ate print as $ rst, ay, $7; second, a d, 


L. ton, $2, club prize; fourth, M Jamieson, 100 shell 


ize of $10.—First, J. Phi , $7; second, H. Hamilton, $3; 
etn Ba , $2, club prize; fourth, i amieson, $1, club prize; 
fifth, R. 8. Bell, $1, club prize; sixth, H. Hope, 100 shells. 
RIFLE SHOOTING. 

Club prizes, 50yds.—First, W. P. Clarke, rifle, value $8; second, J. H. 
Mills, rifle, value $5. % . 

os. W. P. Clarke, of trousers, value $6; second, J. 
H. Mills, $4; third, R. 8. Bell, $2. 

20yds , ot $5.—First, F. C. Clarke, $2.50; second, W. B. Riggs, 
$1.50; , W. P. Clarke, $1, 

8 4 boxes of \ Jos. Templeton; second, T. 
Nightin ; third, John Newton; fourth, W. Roote. 

ANGLING AND TROLLING SPECIALS. 


of $5 for heaviest catch with fly on July 3or July 5.— 
yeah, W. Ormond, $3, weight 10i4Ibs.; second, W. Crysler, $2, weight 


e Largest pickerel, felt hat, value $3, won by W. P. Clarke, weight 
gest pike, t of kid gloves, won by C. Sulman, weight 10}4lbs. 
ae Finck eae ‘umbeolla, won by Col. W.N. Ponton, weight 4ibs. 
Z. 
Second largest black bass, box of cigars, won by J. Haslett, weight 


dibs. 202. 
Three hea $5 rod, won by J. Haslett, weight 11lbs. 7oz. 
all kinds, tak rod and line on any one 


Ritchie 


viest 
Heaviest basket of en with 
between July 1 an: $5.—First, $3, Tisdale and Haslett, 


we 7 ea second, $2, Weese and Ketcheson, weight 
weight 191¢Ibs. 


22ibs. 
jonge, fishing creel, value $1.50, won by A. N. Reid, 
First com 


CLUB PRIZES FOR BASS FISHING. 
ition, July 19.—First, lar; catch, $8, won by Major 
fa and W. Ormond; second, second 
an bs 


catch, $1, won by Tis- 
: ‘gest fish, $1, won by Tisdale and Haslett. 
Second competition, Aug. 9.—First, 
well and Ormond; second, second 


largest catch, $3, won by Cass- 
catch, $1, won by ie 
and Haslett; third, largest fish, $1, won by Tisdale and Haslett. 
Third competition, Sept. 13.—First, largest catch, $3, won by Clarke 
and Cronk; second, second largest catch, $1, won by ell 
and Ormond; third, largest fish, $1, won by Clarke and Cronk. 


SOME BOSTON HUNTERS. 


Boston, Nov. 8, 1895.—One of the easiest deer hunts of 
the season has just come to my notice. Mr. J. Hurd 
Hutchins, a gentleman who has hunted deer in Maine 
almost every season for some time, has lately returned to 
Boston, with considerable success to relate. He went to 
Norcross, on the Bangor & Aroostook Railroad, and from 
that station back into the woods to Lake Umbajegis. 
Here he met a couple of friends—M. L. Pratt, of the 
Boston Athletic Club, and Arthur Wattles. These gen- 
tlemen had been in camp for a week, but had taken no 
deer. One of them offered to paddle him up to a good 
point on the lake to watch fordeer. Being fresh from the 
city and ready to hunt, Mr. Hutchins decided to go that 
afternoon, his first in camp. His friend paddled him up 
to a favorable ro that looked out over a swamp or 
opening of low bushes, and went on further himself to 
another point. Mr. Hutchins went ashore in a rather in- 
different sort of manner, and finding a log where he 
could sit down and have a fairly good look over the little 
opening, he lit his pipe and prepared to take hunting easy 
—the first day at least. Smoking away in all comfort, he 
soon thought he heard the rustling of adeer. Ina moment 
he was sure of it. He thought he would be hunter 
enough to remove his pipe, as the scent of the burn- 
ing tobacco might alarm the deer. He looked the little 
barren over carefully, but saw no deer, though the rustling 
continued. Again he looked, turning his head and body 
carefully,so as not to alarm the deer, which he was — 
sure saw him. In a moment he saw the head and shoul- 
ders of a doe. The creature was eyeing him through 
some bushes. He raised his Winchester and fired. The 
smoke clearing away, by the time he had another shell in 
place he saw what he thought was his first deer still 
standing and watching. Again he fired, and was quite 
sure his deer dropped. He went to the scene of action, 
when instead of one deer he had shot two—a doe, killed 
_— first shot, and a spike-horn buck that had not been 
alarmed enough by the firing to run away. Such luck 
Mr. Hutchins thinks will do for his first day in camp. He 
had shot his legal quota, and there was now nothing to do 
but to eat venison in camp and hunt with his friends, 
both of whom got bucks a little later. Mr. Hutchins says 
that there are deer ir that country without end. 

A gentleman just out from Jackman, a little village on 
the Canadian Pacific, over fifty miles north of Skowhegan, 
and above the forks of the Kennebec, speaks in the highest 
terms of that town as a central location for hunters. It 
is on the old military road, and was formerly reached by 
way of Skowhegan, Bingham and the Forks, but the ad- 
vent of the Canadian Pacific has changed all of this. The 
cars now land the hunter at Jackman, and there he may 
well conclude that he is in the midst of the big game. But 
he will find this fall that the lumbermen are there also. 
Ten lumber firms are making Jackman their point of 
supplies, and their roads will lead away in almost every 
direction. Yet an old guide tells my friend that within 
a radius of thirty miles from Jackman there are more 
sporting camps than in any other section of Maine. My 
friend got his deer up there, but saw no moose, hunt as 
hard as he might. 

What may justly be termed a newspaper hunting party 
leaves Boston for Andover, Me., to-day. The party in- 
cludes Mr. E. M. Gillam, commercial editor of the Boston 
Advertiser; his brother, A. M. Gillam, sporting editor of 
the Philadelphia Record; and E. L. Bean, city editor of 
the Cambridge Chronicle, The weather is very warm, 
and there is not a particle of snow in the woods, but the 
Gillams are excellent hunters, and they will be likely to 
get deer, even without snow. They have shot deer before 
the hounds in New Jersey, where they are as wild as any- 
where in the world. Mr. Bean is a hunter with the mili- 
tary rifle, and somewhat afraid that his gun may kick. 
His friends all advise him that if he sees a deer to shoot 
and not be afraid of his gun. His venison is all engaged. 
George H. Cutting will be one of the guides, They will 
hunt for a week. 

Nov. 9.—If ever the shooting and fishing of a State was 
thoroughly advertised, that State is Maine. Thus I thought 
as I passed down State street to-day, and by the door of a 
saloon were hung the carcasses of two very handsome 
buck deer. Both were labeled, ‘‘Shot by Harry E. Haines, 
near Eustis, Me.” They both had fine heads, with four- 
pronged antlers of symmetrical shape. The united weight 
of the two, after being drawn as to their entrails, was 
328lbs. Well may Mr. Haines be proud of such luck. But 
oh, the appreciation of the ordinary bystander! And what 
advertising is coming to the railroads and transportatiou 


, na) 
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companies from such displays and the reports that the 
newspapers—first and last, the FOREST AND i—are 

iving. Every deer displayed in a store window and 

beled from the State of Maine is worth many dollars to 
the Maine railways and transportation companies, and 
every timejthe newspapers take up the refrain many dollars 
more are called into the coffers of those companies. The 
ordinary bystander is always at hand and was there in 
crowds. He undertook to volunteer some information for 
me, as I quietly made a note of the labels on the deer. ‘‘They 
came from Maine, mister. The woods are full of them 
down there. I was a big fool that I took my vacation so 
early. I might have gone down to Maine and shot a 
couple of deer just as well as not, if I had only waited. I 
am not much with a gun. Never shot any gamein my 
life, but the deer are so thick down there. Why, sir, 
they come right up into the dooryards. They are every- 
where. Ever been down there, mister?” 

So it — The shooting in Maine is certainly most re- 
markable, and it is being advertised for all it is worth. 
The railways and transportation companies are making 
the money. The Bangor & Aroostook Railroad is out 
with an astounding list of big game already forwarded 
over its line this season, and of stations with game shipped 
from each, SPECIAL. 


An Albany Man in Maine. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

My friend, Capt. Joseph Taylor, pruprietor of the Al- 
bany-Bath ferry line, has just returned from a five weeks’ 
trip in the Maine wilds, and reports excellent success. 
He had for his guide Joe Francis, and brought out with 
him the heads of two fine bucks and the head and skin 
of a magnificent caribou. Both Capt. Taylor and the 
guide estimated that there were not less than fifty caribou 
in the herd from which the one shot was selected. If 
this estimate is anything like a correct one, the size of 
the herd is remarkable. They saw sixteen moose while 
on the trip, but not a single good head of horns, and 
Capt. T., like the thorough sportsman he is, refrained 
from killing that for which he had no use. This will ap- 

r the more commendable when it is known that he 

as yet to kill his first moose, and had several opportuni- 
ties while on the trip to kill young bulls. His guide suc- 
ceeded in calling a large buil quite close to him on- one 
occasion, but the smell of the decaying carcass of a moose 
killed some time previous by another party frightened 
him off. He, however, got six snap shots at a young bull 
and a very large cow moose standing together in a small 
stream that empties into the West Branch, also several 

shots at a cow aad calf. 
hese shots were taken with a 45in. kodak and have 
not yet been developed, but I trust that they may come 
out all right and in the near future embellish the pages 
of FOREST AND STREAM. Capt. Taylor reports deer and 
small game unusually plentiful; and the moose he saw, 
especially the cow and calf mentioned, remarkably tame. 

his he attributes to the prohibition of hounding and a 

general absence of dogs in the large game districts, and 
thinks that the game laws of the State are fairly well 
enforced. The Captain has, however, called my attention 
to a gross violation of the Maine game law by a prominent 
United States ex-official, who is reported by some of the 
newspapers of that State and Vermont as having killed 
two large bull moose, one or both of which were killed 
out of season. Perhaps the gentleman has not been cor- 
rectly reported in the newspaper items; at least let us 
hope so. A party in Maine is trying to ascertain the facts 
in the case, and if the statement is found to be correct 
the matter will be sent to ForREST AND STREAM. The 
alleged violator is a wealthy and prominent resident of 
the State of Vermont. S. 

Troy, N. Y., Nov. 2. 


The Maine Game Record. 


THE number of deer and moose killed on the line of the 
Bangor & Aroostook Railroad in Maine this year during 
October, the first month of the season, exceeds a half of 
the total number sent out in the three months of the 
season last year, as is shown by this list, which has been 
sent to us by Gen. Pass. Agt. Geo. M. Houghton, of 
Bangor. 


Shipped from Deer Moose. Caribou. 
PROBUS BI. cccctescccccccccccccccces 6 2 3 
Mars Hill and Blaine...............++ 2 es 4 

coe 12 5 
‘i 5 
5 1 
9 
11 2 
“. ae 
4 
1 1 
i6 9 
53 37 
24 10 





There were also shipped during the month of October, 1895, three 
bears and an immense amount of small game, ducks, partridges, etc. 


Adirondack Deer. 


Irnaca, N. Y.—Geo. Hill’s party, consisting of six 
members, last week returned from a fortnight’s outing in 
Lewis county. The party killed six deer and one bear. 
A member of the party was located on a runway watch- 
ing intently for venison, when he was suddenly con- 
fronted by a quartette of bears—iwo old and two young 
ones. Without stopping to take his temperature or count 
his pulse-beats he began working his Winchester so 
effectively that he succeeded in killing one of the old 


bears. _° 

Mr. Hill has visited the Adirondacks in previous years, 
and he declares that an unusually large number of deer 
have been killed in that region this fall. M. CHILL, 


A Declaration of War. 

Sr. PauL, Minn.—Editor Forest and Stream: The Eng- 
lish sparrow must go. Each city and tewn should appoint 
one or two men, during the breeding season, whose duty 
would be to destroy the nest and eggs of this bird. This 
would do away with broken windows, noise, danger, 
poison and other objectiqnable features (the results of offer- 
ing a bounty) and would soon exterminate + = : 

. W., JR, 
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SEPTEMBER IN THE MOUNTAINS. 

Sepi. 10, 1895. —We—Fay, Walt, Dock, Charles and Bill 
—left Chicago over the C., B. & Q. R’y for Parkman, 
Wyo., for a hunting trip in the Big Horn Mountains, 

whatever might fall in our way, either chicken, 
blue grouse, deer, elk, bear or wildcat. After a very 
—— trip of about forty-eight hours we arrive at 
arkman, and were received by Harry Huntington, who 
is to be our guide. Parkman is situated about twenty-five 
miles northeast of Sheridan, Wyo., in a valley between 
the Big Horn and the Wolf Mountains. It is about 5,500ft. 
above the sea level, so that really we were quite a dis- 
tance up when we arrived there. We pitched tent at 7:30 
o'clock P. M. of Sept. 12 for the first time. Sleeping on 
the ground was new to all of us—except Dock—and we 
did not rest quite so weil as usual, particularly on account 
of the hard ground and on account of Fay’s snoring. 

Sept. 18.—Up early and had breakfast by 7 o'clock. 
We all took a drive over Huntington Brothers’ ranch. 
While out we shot ten prairie chickens, which were 
enough to eat, and returned in the afternoon to prepare 
for our journey. 

Sept. 14.—Up and had breakfast by 7:30 o’clock and 

- started on our trip. The party was made up of Dock, 
Walt, Charles, Fay and Bill from Chicago, and Harry and 
Halla Huntington and Fritz, the cook, from Parkman, 
besides seven saddle horses and four team horses hitched 
to a large spring wagon, also the bird dog Rodger, be- 
longing toFay. Just after the start Fritz’s horse, Towser, 
ran away with him and ran about six miles before he 
was able to stop him. We stopped for lunch on Pass 
Creek. Had fresh trout, caught alongside of the wagon, 
for lunch, together with other good things. In the P. M. 
we rode fourteen miles, which together with eleven in 
the A. M. made twenty-five miles in one day. The last 
ten miles the roads were something awful. No person 
would believe that a wagon could be taken over them if 
they did not see it done. Wecamped that night on the 
Little Horn River and after a very late supper were all 
willing to retire by 9 o’clock. 

Sept. 15.—Up early and found that all had slept well, 
although the ground was hard and rocky. After a fine 
breakfast of prairie chicken, trout, biscuit, potatoes and 
coffee, we started out—Dock and Walt to fish, and Fay, 
Charles and Bill to shoot chickens. We returned about 
11 o'clock; total, ten chickens and five trout. Dinner to- 

y was fine, with all the delicacies of the season to eat 
and the finest water on earth to drink. Broke camp at 2 
o'clock, and after a fine ride of eight miles pitched our 
—_ on the Lodge GrassCreek. During the evening Halla 


un nm was taken sick with cramps, but after several 
doses 0: =— tea and other medicines he improved so as 
to go to by 10 o'clock. 


Sept. 16.—Halla all right thismorning. Breakfast fine, 
with the usual bill of fare, cooked as Fritz can cook. 
During the night Fay thought he heard a snake in the 
tent, but it proved to be only his imagination. Had good 
luck hunting chickens to-day, but not very good fishing. 
Broke camp at 1:30 and moved about five miles to Spring 
Creek. For supper we had ‘Missouri quail,” trout (that 
Dock caught), biscuit, potatoes, coffee, cheese and crackers, 
Retired by 9 o’clock. 

Sept. 17.—Every one up by 4 o'clock A.M. Breakfast 
¥ 5. Broke camp and started up the mountains by 6:30, 

agon arrived at the top by 11:30 pulled by nine horses. 
It was a long—six miles—strong pull. On the way up we 

an unknown cave, to which we gave the name of 
**Parker's Hole,” and as the guide said the mountain we 
were climbing did not have a name, the boys named it 
‘‘Nash’s Butt.” From here we could see the streams of 
Big Horn, Little Horn, Lodge Grass, Rotten Grass, Soap 
Creek and others; also Custer’s battlefield in the distance. 
Here we found a pretty flower called the Absoike queen. 
After a light lunch we traveled about five miles over 
awfully rough roads, when we met two trappers, who 
told us that there was no water within ten miles. So we 
made our first dry camp, and the Huntington boys started 
to drive the horses back about three miles to a spring for 
water. They also took pails, bottles and rubber pillows 
with them to fill with water for cooking and to drink. 
Had a bed on top of a lot of pine boughs to-night for the 
first time. Did not make it thick enough, but it was bet- 
ter than the ground. Shot our first blue grouse this 
evening—fine bird—large and meat fine. 

~~ 18,—While the rest were asleep last night Charles 
and Walt thought they saw some kind of an animal stick 
its head into the tent, but the rest think it was like Fay’s 
snake. Breakfast at 8 o'clock and started over very rough 
roads; and after a three-hour drive at the top of the Big 
Horn Mountains, where we could look to the west and see 
the Shoshone Mountains, which form the eastern boun- 
dary of the National Park,and part of the Rocky Moun- 
tains. We could see the Big Horn Basin, which is about 125 
miles wide here. The Shoshone Mountains do not seem 
to be over twenty miles away, but are really from 100 to 125 
miles away. They were covered with snow, while the 
Big Horn Basin between them and us was bare of snow. 
From here the Huntington boys, with the help of Dock 
aud Charles and their three horses, took the wagon down 
the western slope about 1,000ft., where there was fine 
water and good feed for the horses. If anyone had told 
us that a wagon could be taken down that hill, most of 
us.would have been willing to bet our last dollar to the 
contrary. But they got it down all right, and we would 
have lost. Here we intend to make a permanent camp. 
While at the last camp Dock found a large dry goods box 
and in it was a carpenter's spirit level and several pieces of 
scrap iron. From the box we have made a table and seats. 
While on the road this morning Charles had ashot at three 
blacktail deer at about 300yds. Although he came near 
to them he did not hit them. Just above us there are 
lots of blue grouse. Walt shot enough for a few meals 
while the wagon was coming down the mountain. Daring 
the evening around the camp-fire we discovered that 
Halla has a — remedy in sage tea for everythivg, 

Sept. 19.—Party with exception of Bill started early— 
after light breakfast—afterlargegame. Bull started after 
— for the camp. All returned by 4 o'clock. Walt. 

ot one deer, blacktail, weighing about 150lbs., and Bill 
shot four grouse, Had deer liver fried for supper and it 
was fine. Went into the tent about 6 o'clock to escape 
the cold wind. Had a fine time telling stories until 9 
o'clock. All asleep by 9:30 who were not kept awake by 
the snorers. Fay voted captain at that. 

Sept. 20.—Awake about 5:30 and found about 3in, of 
snow on the ground. Had a fine breakfast of venison 
steak, baked potatoes, hot biscuit and coffee, Fay and 
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Halla started off down the cafion about three-quarters of 
a mile from the camp, and after about an hour we heard 
them shoot four or five times; but they returned without 
any game, as did Charles, Walt and Dock, who had gone 
in another direction. Halla, Walt and Bill started out 
in the afternoon over the same ground that Halla and 
Fay had gone in the forenoon, and in just the same place 
where they had seen deer in the forenoon. Bill was 
lucky enough to kill a deer, the first he had ever 
seen wild. e Huntington boys say that the shot was 
a scratch, as he did not use his Lyman sight, but just 
blazed away as he would with a shotgun. All the same 
he got his deer. Although they saw many more tracks, 
they saw no more deer. All arrived at camp about 4:30. 
It was so stormy that we ate our supper in the tent and 
went to bed by 7 o’clock to keep warm. It was the worst 
night that any of useversaw. Our camp was not well 
protected and the wind was blowing a hurricane, and 
snowing and getting colder all the time. Those who had 
regular beds were warm, but could not sleep for fear the 
wind would blow the tent away, and those who slept in 
sleeping bags were so cold that it was impossible to sleep. 
Bill got in with Dock about 9 o’clock and in that way 
kept warm, but Fay, Charles and Walt in their bags were 
nearly frozen. 


Sept. 21.—A little after daylight we all got up, and 
taking with us what we could carry, started for the tim- 
ber, about quarter of a mile away. We had a great time 
getting there, the two Huntington boys leading the way 
and the rest following in single line. The thermometer 
was down to zero and the wind was blowing a gale, and 
the snow was so thick we could not see over 100yds. 
ahead of us. The snowdrifts in some places were 4 and 
5ft. deep; and we all fell down from ten to a dozen times 
before we reached the timber. After floundering around 
about a half hour we found a fair place and proceeded to 
get breakfast of venison, bacon, biscuit and coffee. Our 
potatoes had frozen during the night, so from this on we 
shall have to go without potatoes. After breakfast we 
started to build a kind of brush cabin. At our backs was 
a bunch of pine trees. With these as a wind-break we 
began by digging out the ground about 2ft. deep and 
about 12ft. square. Over this we put a cover of pine 
boughs and around the sides hung our saddle blankets, 
and filled in small boughs back of them; then we cut 
small boughs and put them all over the tlocr. About 10 
o'clock Halla and Harry started out with a string of 
horses to break a road over the summit so as to get the 
wagon over for fear the snow would get so deep that it 
would be impossible to do so later on and the wagon 
would have to stay all winter. They returned about 2 
o'clock and reported snow deeper on the east side than 
here; in fact, we can look down from here into the Bi; 
Horn Basin and see the ground all bare; but they found a 
= trail and will try to move the wagon to-morrow. 

ock, Charles and Walt started out after dinner to try 
for a deer, but came back di on account of the 
deep snow. They shot five times while they were out 
and the rest of us thought they had shot a deer, but the 
were shooting grouse. Thatnight Harry, Halla and Doc 
slept in the tent at the old camp and the rest of us slept 
in the bough camp. It wasaverycold night. Thebrook 
—which was very swift—froze all over. Water in a 
bucket within 6ft. of a big fire froze solid. 

Sept. 22,—The boys arrived at our bough camp early 
this A.M. They had been cold Se the night in the 
tent, but we fellows—Dock, Charles, Fay and Bill, who 
had sleeping bags—would have frozen had it not been for 
Fritz, who sat up until nearly 3 o'clock and kept a big fire 
going. Whenever we got cold we would get up and go 
out and join Fritz and get warmed up, then go back to 
bed. Bill got up at 12 o’clock, 2 o'clock, 5 o’clock, and 
we all got up at 7 o’clock. After breakfast we all started 
out for the tent and with the help of two horses brought 
over the tent and most all of the things needed here. The 
weather, although not as cold as yesterday, is still cold; 
but it has stopped snowing. Still water will freez2 8 to 
10ft. from the fire. We dugdown a small hill to make 
room for our tent. We made a fire all over the ground to 
dry it out, then covered the ground all over with pine 
boughs. Over those we put our saddle blankets and our 
beds on top of those. To-day we spent mostly around 
camp, although we did not do much work. Thanks to 
Fritz’s good cooking, we ate three hearty meals and 
retired to bed about 9 o’clock. 

Sept. 23.—We all slept late, until Fritz had breakfast 
ready, which was fine—ham, venison, biscuit, onions and 
coffee. Dock, Charles and Fay started out one way and 
Walt another—Bill at camp—while the Huntington boys 
took the wagon over the divide. They all showed up for 
dinner about 3:30 o'clock. Dock and Charles tracked a 
buck for about three miles, Although they saw him, they 
did not get ashot. For dinner we had two kinds of pie, 
venison, ham, cabbage, new biscuit, coffee, corn, toma- 
toes, crackers and cheese. After dinner Halla and Dock 
started out after the buck and tracked him until dark, 
= _ not get sight of him. We all retired about 9 
o'clock. 

Sept. 24.—Arose about 8 o’clock and after a good break- 
fast all started out after the buck the boys saw the day 
before. Charles and Halla saw four deer, three does and 
a buck, at about 60yds., but boih seemed to have the 
buck fever, as neither shot at them. Fritz says they were 
stage-struck-—great Fritz! All returned about 1 o'clock 
for dinner. In the afternoon all went out after the four 
deer, but returned—Dock had a mishap—without seein 
any deer. After supper we sat before the fire and tol 
stories, and Fritz sang to us until 9 o’clock. 

Sept. 25.—Arose about 7:30. During the night Fay 
thought he heard a bear, but it was only Harry snoring. 
All started after deer on horseback except Fritz and Bill. 
They were after the buck nearcamp. They tramped up- 
hill and down for three hours, but with no success. Fritz 
and Bill had lunch at 12:30 of pancakes with maple syrup, 
which was fine. Both parties returned about o'clock. 
Each had great success. Dock and Charles each shot a 
deer, both does, and Walt and Fay together shot an elk 
and tracked a bull elk all day, but did not get him. We 
all start out to-morrow to try and get him. Everybody 
hungry and everything good for supper. All up until 9 
or 10 o’clock around the fire telling stories. 

Sept. 26.—Up at 6:30. Every one, except Fritz, started 
after elk, but after tracking them until noon we gave it 
up. We saw several deer, but were after elk, and did not 
stop for the deer. We were sorry afterward that we did 
not, as we came home empty-handed after being out all 
day. A good supper awaited us, Although we had a 


nice camp-fire and were warm and nice, every one was 
in bed before 9 o’clock. 

Sept. 27.—Up at $8 o'clock. Ev 
Bill started out for the last day’s hunt from this camp, 
To-morrow we break camp and move back toward Park- 
man. Bill is the only one in the party not provided with 
rubbers of some kind, and as he does not relish a 
wet and cold feet every day he stays at home some o 
the time. It also gives him time to write up the diary of 
the trip. After being out all day the party returned with 

t stories of the _— and game tracks they had seen, 
ut no game. We had a nice dinner for our last one in 
the permanent camp. Early to bed—8:30 o'clock. 

Sept. nS oe started to pack by 6:30. We had a 
great time packing our is on the horses, but after 
several hours’ work—with several mishaps to the goods 
caused by the bucking of the horses—we started and 
arrived at the wagon by 12 o’clock, and after a light lunch 
started on the trip down to the Rotten Grass Valley. We 
traveled about six miles into the finest deer country we 
had yet seen. We made a dry camp about 6 o’clock and 
after making explorations discovered that the trail down 
was blocked by a windfall. To-day the boys have seen 
eight or ten deer, and although they have shot and hit 
four or five of them, did not get any of them. We do 
not think much of a dry camp, as our store of wet goods 
disappears too fast at such times, In fact we are getting 
very low in that line and are now at least fifty miles from 
the base of supplies. 

Sept. 29.—An early breakfast and started back over 
yesterday’s trail by 7 o'clock and made the longest day’s 
travel of the trip. We made at least twenty-five miles 
and landed at 6:15 on the Rotten Grass all dead tired and 
very willing to eat —— and go to bed. The difference 
in temperature at 9 P, M. between here and up in the 
mountains is at least 40 degrees. 

Sept. 30.—Arose at 8 o’clock and had a fine breakfast of 
trout with other good things. Dock is our fisherman 
and he caught a dozen nice trout for our breakfast. 
Started at 12 o’clock and arrived at Lodge Grass at 5:30 
and made camp in our old comgens place. We noticed 
that the storm we went thro’ in the mountains had 
been very severe here, as a g many trees were broken 
down. Late to bed—10 o'clock. 

Oct, 1 —Up early and started for Pass Creek. Lunch 
on the Little Big Horn, about five miles below our first 
camp on that river. In P. M. and after a ten-mile drive 
arrived at forks of Pass Creek. We have made about 
twenty miles to-day and have passed through the finest 
chicken country we have yet seen. We picked up twelve 
or fifteen chickens during the day, which made a good 
change from venison and ham._ Up until 10 o’clock. 

Oct. 2.—Upearly. Had some tine chicken shooting and 
arrived in Parkman about 10 o’clock. All went to work 
at once to fix up—unpack our soiled linen, to mpeck the 
clean in our grips and toshave and take a bath. though 
we had taken a bath two days before in the Rotten Grass, 
but to-day we could have the luxury of a tub and hot 
water. alt got packed up in time to take the 6:25 train 
for Idaho, where he has mining interests. Therest of the 
crowd—after several visits to the Gold Dust—went back 
to the tent in the rain. We found good beds, as we had 
plenty of hay to lay our beds on. We all tlept well, 
although it rained and the wind blew all night. 

Oct. 3.—It was still raining when we awoke. All went 
to the hotel for breakfast. After bidding good-by to all 
our friends in Parkman, we took the train at 2:30 for 
home. Dinner in Sheridan, and after saying good-by to 
our friends there we traveled on, arriving home Oct. 5 at 
8 o’clock A. M. all O. K. 

What we missed most while away was a small sheet 
iron stove for the tent, a thermometer to tell how cold it 
was and a kodak to take camp scenes, The cold for | 
about two days:was intense—anywhere from zero to 10° 
below. I should advise anybody who thinks of coming to 
this country to get a good rst—the bed to be made 
of about three pair of heavy blankets and to go over and 
under those a heavy ulin. Then be sure and have 
ea of clothes also rubber boots and arctic overshoes, 

sides at least two pair of good heavy shoes. Although 
they told us that they often had snow here by Sept. 15, we 
did not expect over 8 or 4in., instead of which it 
was about 3ft. and in some places drifts 4 and 5ft. deep. 
It was impossible for any of us to do the same amount of 
work up here that it was at home on account of the rarity 
of the air. It particularly affected Fay and Bill. Our 
greatest height was about 9,500ft. 


one except Fritz and 


Moose Killed with a .22 Bullet. 


New BeprorD, Mass,—Editor Forest and Stream: 
While I was hunting in Maine this fall my guide (Frank 
McKinney, of Patten), cums Se < Oct. 26, 
went out to get some partridges, taking for the purpose 
a Frank Wesson’s 12in. barrel melodies -22cal. ket 
rifle, using short rim-fire cartridges, and loaded with 
smokeless powder. He got back home about an Hour 
after sunset, having fallen in with and killed with this 
weapon a bull moose over 38in. across the horns. It hap- 
pened thus: On the way back to camp, say an hour before 
sunset, he thought he would have time to go out and get 
a saddle of deer we had hung inthe woods. He had got 
within 50yds. of the deer and was making no pretense of 
hunting or of going still, when over the ridge came a 
rustling of leaves and smashing of branches which put to 
shame the little noise he wes making, and out came a 

-sized bull moose with hair pointing the wrong way. 
@ moose came up to within 25ft., turned broadside to 
and looked at him. Frank proceeded to open fire with 
his pigmy riflso, He fired seven shots before the moose 
concluded things were geiting too hot, and started off. 
But at about 150yds. he fell. Frank crawled up to within 
15ft. and got in three more shots, when the moose started 
off; but this time he only went about 30yds., and lay down. 
Frank again crawled up to about the same distance as 
before and put in five more when the moose gave 
a last shake of the head and died, On opening him we 
found that several of the bullets had gone through his 
lungs and lodged in the meut on the opposite side from 
where they entered. ‘WILLARD NYE, JR. 


Going Bear Hunting with Bobo. 
New York, Nov. 12.—Warner Miller, the Republican 


statesman, was in Spalding’s yesterday Penns some 
ball-loaded shotgun cartridges. It is said that he is mak- 


ing preparations for a panng *~ ane =e emewes 
iy . Houg! 
J 


in the region so 


his “Sunny South aatioles last spring. 
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Mongolian Pheasant in Pennsylvania. 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 8,—Editor Forest and Stream: I 
received from a friend on Monday, Nov. 4, for the pur- 
pose of being mounted, a cock Mongolian poe. shot 
near the Top-rocks, on the Delaware River, Bucks county, 
Pa., Nov. 1. It was a magnificent specimen in fine 
plumage—very large and heavy (not wae had fed on 
wheat with a few kernels of corn. No others are re- 
ported to have been seen in the vicinity. Where could 
this bird have come from? FRANK ROBINSON. 


Cayuga Lake Ducks. 


IrHaca, N. Y.—Varn Van Order, of the steamer Fron- 
tenac, was at the village of Cayuga during the closing 
days of October, and on the marshes north of there he 
bagged twelve wild geese in one day. Van Order affirms 
that there are acres of ducks on Cayuga Lake this fall. 
At Union Springs he saw a great flight of redheads. 
Geese and brant in unusual numbers have lately been 
seen here. M, CHILL. 


* The Ins and the Outs. 

THE plaint of Tode, of Providence, in FOREST AND STREAM 
of Nov. 2, is but the prelude to many more such which will 
be given publicity more and more as the preserves multiply 
and outsiders protest. It is a natural effect of a natural 
cause, just as the indiscriminate slaughter and consequent 
extermination of game is a natural cause of the game pre- 
serve. His reference to the “English park system” is not at 
all pertinent to the matter, nor is his deduction that “we will 
soon have poachers and sneaking pot-hunters arising from 
the ranks of those who don’t believe in that sort of thing 
now,’ a sound deduction or wise saying. Tode unwisely con- 
cealed that those who became poachers were law breakers, 
and often lost their liberty by poaching. Also, in the English 
park system, many of the birds are raised in domestication 
and are the property of the landlord quite as much as are his 
other domestic fowls. The game preserve is but a natural 
result of indiscriminate slaughter and extermination, in the 
effort to supply the demands of an insatiable market. Stop 
the sale of game and the game preserve is unnecessary. Let 
the sale go on and the game preserve is a certainty through- 
out the land. Great changes have great causes, and the 
same impulses which impel Tode to lay in a season’s supply 
of coal are the same, differently directed, which impel a 
sportsman to layin a supply of game. Each has a want 
which he endeavors to apes in an orderly and certain man- 
ner; and after legally gaining possession, ‘lode does not care 
to have any poacher invade his coal bin, nor does the sports- 
man care to have the poacher in his game preserve. If a 
man were to take his coal Tude would call it a harder name 
than poaching, yet the principle is the same in either case. 

Dick oF CONNECTICUT. 


Sea and River ishing. 


FIVE OF A KIND. 


New Beprorp, Mass., Nov. 5.—Editor Forest and 
Stream: An old Nantucket captain said to his wife during 
the civil war that he would rather hear it thunder any darn 
time than to listen to her scrape the bottom of the sugar 
pail. This eccentric and wise old sea dog is much lke 
the scientific sportsman of to-day who would rather hear 
his click reel buzz than eat. 

But to make your reel spin eaeinenanely is the question 
which troubles most of the latter-day fisheqmen. 

. The photo which accompanies this letter is a piece of 
art in itself, and the owner is justly proud of it. 

The “five of a kind” which it reproduces show both 
the patience aud product of two hours’ fun on July 16, 
1895. The fish were taken by a Cincinnati gentleman, 
Mr, Henry Stetinius, one of the many enterprising mem- 
bers of a most successful club. Now about the bass, 
the largest one on the left astonished the scales to the 
tune of 42lbs.; the next 32, 294, 254 and smallest 10lbs, 
making a grand total of 139ibs., all landed safely with a 
12-thread Irish linen tine, Vom Hofe reel, aided by an 
expert with gaff, as per photo. 

you wonder these two fishermen feel proud of their 
extreme good luck? who wouldn’t? But just think of the 
weather; it was raining horribly, and old Vineyard Sound 
was in her most rugged mood, two conditions which are 
very essential to proper bass fishing. 

These beautiful specimens are the five largest fish ever 
caught at one time by any single member of the club. 

enhaden is the bait used principally, although lob- 
ster at times proves effective. The best fishing is gener- 
ally found in September, but the weather must be as bad 
as possible to make the large fish come out of the deep 
water and feed. 

The club builds a number of fishing stands every spring; 
they are composed of a number of single planks which 
rest on iron spindles driven into the boulders until the 
— of 30ft. is reached to fish in. 

ch fisherman has a chummer, as he is called, to bait 
the fish around and also stand ready to gaff the gasping 
and flurried fish when it is skillfully brought within gaff- 
ing distance. 

r. A. B. Dunlap, of New York, holds the record for 
the largest fish, which was caught by him on Sept, 21, 
1867, and weighed 62lbs. Mr. Dunlap is still an active 
member of the club and occasionally tests his nerve and 
luck by indulging in this most manly sport. 

The club is in a very paws condition, with forty- 
five members; J. Crosby Brown, president, and John 
‘Scott, treasurer, both of New York. 

Mr. Stetinius, it may be said, was all of twenty-five 
minutes landing the largest fish in the photo. 

E, A. DE WOLF, 








Large Iowa Black Bass. 


CuaArLEs City, Ia., Nov. 3,—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I take the liberty to note a fishing experience I had last 
week, which, —— perhaps nothing wonderful, is a 
little extraordinary for this locality. I live in the city, 
on the bank of the pond which is formed by a dam across 
the Cedar River. 

On Monday I caught with hook and line, with minnow 
bait, two black bass weighing 34 and 5}lbs. Two days 
later I caught two more, one weighing 5}lbs. and the 
other 6lbs. 90z. I hooked another and failed to land it in 
boat, which I think was mate to the last one mentioned. 
I have lived in this vicinity thirty years and have never 
seen but one bass that weighed 5ibs., and that I caught 
five years ago, To say they were lively fellows to handle 
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FIVE OF A KIND 
Parque Island Bass taken by Mr. Henry Stetinius. 


does not express it. Along in September I caught sixteen 
wall-eyed pike that weighed 52lbs., an average of 3}lbs. 
each; one of them 6lbs. and one 7iibs. The large bass 
went to Marion, Ia., to compete for 40 per cent. of a $25 
— offered by a sporting club at that place for largest 
caught in Iowa waters—$25 if caught in Linn 
county. The above weights are correct. not fish stories; 
can be verified. 8. G. PICKETT, 


ONE DAY’S FISHING. 


PorT ARTHOR, Ont.—I arrived at Missanabie Station on 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, about 675 miles west of 
Montreal, on a Wednesday night. I stayed that night 
with the Hudson’s Bay Co. trader, next morning he got 
me two Indians and a canoe, I bought some provisions 
in his store, and we started about 6 A. M. for Stoney Por- 
tage, at the head of Michipicoteu River, about ten miles 
down Missanabie sar about two hours’ canoe ride. At 
the foot of the lake there is a narrows which leads into 
the river. This is on the route from St. James Bay to 
Lake Superior. The speckled trout fishing commences at 
the first portage. It is about 100yds. long. We landed 
about 8:15 A. M. 

I put my rod together. I used strong tackle, for I had 
been told that the trout were large-sized. I put two flies 
on my leader. It was a bright day, so I tried the silver 
doctor, which took well. I tried the stream above the 
falls and got a rise to my second cast. You know the 
feeling that comes over you when you hook a large fish. 
This was something extra, I was guessing it at 6lbs. in my 
mind. I called for the Indian David to — the landing 
net, he ran down below me, I played the fish and it gave 
me lots of fun for a few minutes. I brought the fish over 
toward where the Indian was standing. He commenced 
to laugh and landed the fish. Instead of a 6lb. trout, to 
my disgust, they were two pickerel, one on each fly. I 
unhooked them and threw them into the bush. 
I left and went below the falls. This proved a 
success, for the first fish I caught was a 3lb. 
speckled trout—a beauty, as red as a prairie sunset 
on @ summer evening. I caught several more in thig 
pool and lost some. Then the Indian, Johnnie, came 
across the pool with the canoe for me to come to dinner. 
He had cooked the two pickerel, made some tea, boiled 
some potatoes, and with bread and butter and fried 
bacon I made a good dinner, fori was hungry. After 
dinner we went further down the river; I had fine sport 
in Stoney rapids; on our way down stream in the calm 
water I caught some pickerel with fly. They came down 
stream from the lake above, and once below the falls 


they cannot return; the trout drive them from the rapids 
into the calm water. The pickerel are so plentiful that 
the Indians caught twenty in about thirty minutes with 
@ spoon bait I loaned them; they trolled from the canoe. 
For two hours after noon I took a rest and watched the 
Indians catch pickerel or wall-eyed pike. I quit fishing 
about 6:30 P. M.; we had — and returned up the 
river, through the narrows and across the Lake to Mis- 
sanabie. At the Hudson's Bay Post I weighed sixteen of 
the largest trout, which weighed 42lbs. I had a splendid 
day’s fishing. I then took the train for Port Arthur that 
night:. I often call to memory that day’s fishing at 
Stoney Portage on the Michipicoteu River. 
J. E. NEWSOME. 
P. S.—If any of the readers of FOREST AND STREAM 
want any information about the fishing in the district I 
shall be only too glad to furnish them with it. J. E. N. 


POOR FISHING IN MISSOURI STREAMS. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It has been many years since fall fishing has been so 
poor as it has been this fall. This is the report from all 
the streams in the State. Even in the St. Francis River, 
which heretofore has furnished excellent sport nearly the 
whole year round, fishing in a flat failure. The culy rea- 
son which can be ascribed for this condition is the ex- 
treme lowness and clearness of the rivers. There was no 
high water in the spring at the usual season when fish 
run up and there has been but little high water any time 
during the year. There was some fishing in the spring, 
but as the season advanced it became poorer, until now 
anglers are thoroughly disgusted. The natural condition 
of most streams in Missouri is a semi-turbid condition, so 
that fish are pretty well protected. With the extreme 
clear water which has prevailed, it would seem that the 
fish became frightened and have gone down the stream 
until they have reached deeper waters, or have gone into 
the Missouri and Mississippi. In the streams in the North, 
where clear water prevails the year round, the fish are 
not so wild and are not frightened at their own shadows. 

As an instance of how low the water is, a party of four 
enthusiastic anglers recently shipped their boats to Knob 
Lick with the intention of floating down the St. Francis 
River to the club house at Chaonia. When they reached 
the river they found there was not enough water to float 
the boats, and they hired wagons to take them saventeen 
miles down the river below Silver Dam, where it was 
thought there would be plenty of water. When they got 
there they found the same conditions prevailing, and bir- 
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ing additional teams they kept on traveling until they had 

gone about forty-five miles before they found sufficient 

—— Then they had about a day’s run to the club 
ouse, 

This is probably about the most unique instance on 
record of anglers floating down stream on wagons. They 
feel pretty sore over their adventures, and are not inclined 
to brag about their great catches. 

The see where any fish are being cone are the 
sloughs which connect with the Mississippi and Missouri 
rivers, and at the mouths of the streams which flow into 
these larger and turbid bodies of water. 

The clause in the Missouri game law prohibiting shoot- 
ing by non-residents is a dead letter, and in fact there is 
little compliance with any parts of the law as it now ex- 
ists. The game warden has no funds, and is not in a posi- 
tion to enforce the statutes. ABERDEEN, 

Sr. Louis, Nov. 6. 


A MOUNTAIN LANDSLIDE. 


Mr. Geo. L. Ports, of Appleton, Wis., has returned from 
wo weeks’ outing in the Cascade Mountains ef Wash- 
gton, and the Appleton Crescent gives this account of 
n experience which comes tofew men: ‘Mr. Potts spent 
wo weeks in the mountains. While in the mountains 
they carried no tent, oy rolled up in their blankets 
and slept comfortably. No rain fell while he was in 
Washington and the weather was delightful in every way. 
They lived on the fat of the land, such as salmon, deer, 
antelope, quail, wild geese, etc. George had some wild 
goose shooting that was quite exciting and caught half a 
dozen salmon in fifteen minutes. He used a spoon hook 
and hand line and hauled out a fish every time he threw 
in the spoon. The fish ran from 5lbs. to 20lbs. and were 
very vigorous fighters. The fish were taken in the Co- 
lumbia River, near Elkwood,Wash. The river was full of 
fish, none apparently less than 5ibs. in weight. He saw 
them leap over high falls; all the fish were moving up the 
river, probably to spawn. Many salmon are netted by 
hanging nets like hammocks over the falls. The fish 
endeavor to leap the falls going up and tumble into the 
nets—a very easy way of taking fish. 

“One of the most wonderful sights that Mr. Potts saw 
during his trip was a tremendous landslide. The party 
were one day a couple of miles up the side of a steep 
mountain, a deep cafion divided them from another 
mountain opposite. They were suddenly startled by a 
peculiar rumbling, crashing noise which grew louder and 
louder. The eyes of every one in the party were riveted 
to the mountain opposite, where they’ could plainly see 
immense rocks and boulders larger than any building in 
Appleion rolling and bounding and crashing down the 
side of'the mountain to the narrow cafion below. The 
point opposite where the rocks were moving was about 
two miles in a straight air line from where they were 
standing, and in the clear mountain air small objects were 
plainly visible. The great rocks would crash into tall 
trees and shiver them into splinters in an instant and the 
noise of the crashing was perfectly distinct. Huge boul- 
ders of many tons weight would strike an obstruction and 
bound high in the air, or striking rock formation would 
be broken to atoms, making a report like a cannon. As 
they stood spellbound watching this play of nature they 
beheld a sight afforded few men. A of the side of 
the mountain, 44 miles in length and nearly 2 miles in 
width and probably more than 200ft. in depth, slid from 
its ancient foundations down to the valley below. This 

mass moved over a mile before its momentum was 
stopped in the bottom of the cafion. It seemed as if the 
world were turning inside out. The landslide caused the 
earth to tremble even where they stood, and the uproar 
was so deafening they involuntarily held their hands over 
their ears for protection from the terrific sounds. Mr. 
Potts says he never heard a thunderstorm cause such 
deafening sounds. It was a wonderful and most awe in- 
spiring spectacle and one which they will never forget.” 


Fishing on the Tombigbee. 


WAVERLY. Miss., Oct. 27.—Eaitor Forest and Stream: 
Capt. Billy Young hus just got back from a camping 
trip on the upper Tombigbee River embracing about 200 
miies distance. He reports a great time and says fishing 
was so good it was really no sport at all. I will give an 
extract from his story told us to-day: 

“Dropping down the river, 1 came to where a cypress 
tree had fallen into it and a skiff had lodged against the 
lap of the tree so the gun’ale was just even with the top 
of the water. 

“TI throwed in, and my cork no sooner straightened than 
it went under, and [ pulled out a very ,large white perch, 
andjso it continued until I had caught seventeen whoppers. 

“Dr. G. coming along in his boat then, I remarked to 
him I could shove up my cork and put on a bigger }min- 
now, and fish deeper and get my tackle tore all to pieces, 
‘I would do it sure,’ he replied. 

“I shoved up my cork and told Jeff (my boatman) to 
put on a big minnow, and the cork had scarcely straight- 
ened before I had a strike. I hada pretty lively time fora 
few moments and landed a big black bass; then I caught a 
big grinell, and then two or three more bass, and then two 
blue cat and a gar, and then I got astrike, and when I 
fastened whatever it was started right down under the 
boat. I was fishing with a big stiff bamboo trolling pole, 
and held it hard on him, thinking the spring of the pole 
would stop him, but he kept on until 3ft. of my pole 
was under water, and then about 5ft. of it broke off; 
but the line was fastened well down toward the butt of 
the pole, and I still thought I would get him, but nothing 
stopped it. It kept right on, breaking my line between 
hook and sinker. 

“I rigged up what was left, put on another hook, andi o 
make a long story short, when I quit I had 4ft. of line left, 
and a piece of pole not much longer than a a stick,” 

. . US. 


Dvurine the recent blizzard a a bass itenaing to Thomas G. 
Krebs, a saloon keeper of Reading, Pa., was found frozen in a solid 
mass of ice. The fish was cut out ina block, which was thawed, 
whereupon the bags recovered and appeared to be as lively as ever.— 


P.S. A trifle out of season, perhaps, but will do to put away for 
winter.] . 


The FOREST AND STREAM is put to press each week on Tues- 
day. Correspondence intended for publication should reach 
us at the latest by Monday, and as much eorlier as practicable, 


Camp-Sire Hlickerings. 


“That reminds me.” 


The Tale of a Rattle. 
Editor Forest and Stream: 

Seeing that rattlesnakes have been a great topic in your 
paper for some time, allow me to contribute an experience 
of mine which, although it is against myself, is too 
to keep. At least so a fisherman and brother angler told 
me to whom I related it some few weeks ago at the fire- 
side of a well-known fishing inn. ‘Why don’t you send 
it to FOREST AND STREAM?” exclaimed my listener when I 
had finished, and so here goes. 

About six years ago, toward the end of April, I 
journeyed with a friend of mine toward the Bushkill, in 

ike county, Pa., in quest of trout, which at that time 
abounded in that love y stream. I was then a recent im- 
portation into this land of the brave; and at the end of 
our railroad trip, and while waiting at the station inn for 
the team that was to take us into the mountains, I was 
told by some well-meaning native to look out for the 
rattlesnakes, 7 

I felt a queer sensation at this information and made 
very careful inquiries about their habits and the best way 
to avoid them. Up to then I never had heard of rattle- 
snakes, except through books, and the possibility of hav- 
ing to face one made me feel somewhat unsettled in mind 
and rather dampened my ardor after trout. However, 
my companion, a full-blooded Westerner and not easily 
troubled by such small matters, reassured me, and after 
a drive of a couple of hours we arrived at our destination 
early enough to tackle up, go down to the stream and 
whip it over for an hour or so before dark. 

On the stream we soon separated, and about 6 o’clock, 
when I thought I had had enough—not of trout, but of 
casting—I started back slowly toward the house. Be- 
tween it and the stream was a small thicket which I had 
to traverse, and just as I reached it my thoughts involun- 
tarily reverted to the dreaded rattlesnakes. What if I 
should meet one now? It was just beginning to get dark, 
and it would be very difficult for me to see any that hap- 
pened to lie in my path, and if inadvertently I stepped 
on it I should certainly be struck. However, there would 
be the buzzing noise to warn me off. I would walk 
slowly and keep my ears open. I kept crawling along 
very cautiously and listening intently, all the while exe- 
crating the dry leaves that rustled at my every step, and 
might drown the warning buzz that I expected to hear at 
any moment. 

rk! That was a rattle! I stood still, petrified, and 
listened with all my might. I could hear the beating of 
my heart, but nothing else. I strained my eyes to see if 
I could notice any movement on the ground, but nothing 
was to be seen; I was sure, however, of having heard the 
rattle. After waiting I cannot say how long, but what 
seemed to me an age, I decided to move on again. 

At the first step I took another buzz struck on my ear. 
It brought me to a second stop as quick as lightning. I 
believe my hair stood on end, my blood froze, my tongue 
and throat were hed, and my breath came in short 
gasps. It was evident to me that I had stepped into a 
whole nest of rattlers, that I was surrounded by them, 
and that there was no way out of it. 

After I had sufficiently recovered from this second 
shock I again looked around very carefully—of course 
without stirring from the spot to which I was rooted. I 
tried to find out where the reptiles lay; and if I discovered 
their position I intended to make a sudden dash for free- 
dom in the opposite direction. I could not see anything 
in the twilight—at least I could not distinguish any objects 
on the ground—and this of course made my position all 
the more gruesome, as it was impossible to tell on which 
side the danger lurked. In my despair I decided to take 
an extreme step. In my left hand I was carrying my 
fishing rod. If I poked the butt into the leaves in front 
of me the snakes would undoubtedly move or make a dart 
at it, and this would give me an opportunity to locate 
them and to make off in an opposite direction. I felt I 
was taking desperate chances in so doing; but it would 
also be my only hope of salvation, 

I braced myself well for the ordeal, set my teeth and 
moved the rod forward. The same buzzing noise struck 
on my ears again, but at the same time I felt a tightening 
of the line, which told me that it had caught in the brush; 
and in an instant the whole truth flashed through my 
mind. In walking through the brush my line had caught 
and pulled on the click-reel. It was this which in my 
nervous state of mind I had failed to recognize, and taken 
for the rattling of asnake; and of course each forward 
arene would produce a repetition of the dreaded 
sound, 

The mystery was solved. I loosened the line and pro- 
ceeded on my way to the house very much ashamed of 
myself, but at the same time mightily glad that it had 
not been snakes, 

Since then I have spent each succeeding spring from four 
to fourteen dayson theBusbkill,and although I have tried to 
find rattlesnakes and looked for them in their dens I have 
never come across one alive, though the country undoubt- 
— harbors quite a few. In fact, two years ago a native 
took me to a spot where the day before he had killed 
three. I saw them there, 4 to 4}ft. long and around the 
body nearly as thick as my wrist, and when I looked at 
them I felt extremely grateful that it had been my reel 
and not real live rattlers that had frightened me on that 
memorable evening. Cc. B. 

New York. 
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FIXTURES. 


BENCH SHOWS. 
1896. 


Feb. 19 to 22.—Westminster Kennel Club's twentieth annual dog 
show, Madison Square Garden, New York. James Mortimer, Supt. 


March 10 to 13.—Chicago.—Mascoutah Kennel Club’s bench eee. 
John L. Lincoln, Sec'y. 


FIELD TRIALS. 
a oo F. . gm, at Newton, N. ©. W. A. Coster, 
"y, Saratoga ings, N. Y. 
Dec. 2 to reat Point, N. C.—Irish Setter Club’s trials. Geo. H 
Thompson, Sec’y. ome 


Jan. 20.—Bakersfield, Cal.—Pacific Coast Field Trial Club. J. M. 
Kilgarif, Seay. 
mA 20.—West Point, Miss.—U. 8. F. T. C. trials. W. B. Stafford, 


Feo. 3.—West Point, Miss.—Southern F. T. C. seventh annual trials. 
T. M. Brumby, Sec’y. 


M.V.G. AND F. P. ASSOCIATION’S TRIALS 


THE inaugural trials of the Monongahela Valley Game 
and Fish Protective Association were held on their grounds 
in Greene county, Pa., beginning on Wednesday, Oct. 30, 
and concludin iday, Nov. 1, 1895. 

The Derby had four starters. This small number no 
doubt was the result of the late announcement of the 
club to hold trials this fall, there not being sufficient time 
to prepare young dogs, those starting not showing much 


——- 
e All-Age Stake had thirteen starters and proved a 
much better stake, requiring some time to run, owing to 
the scarcity of birds. The grounds had been stocked in 
the spring, but owing to the continued dry weather cover 
was very light; in fact, not enough to shelter the birds, 
and they were found mostly in the woods and thickets, 
This made work for dogs quite difficult. 
Roger O’Mara won first in the Derby, and deservedly 
- proving himself best; Tick of Kent second, and Whyte 
ird 


In the All-Age Stake Nellie Bly was ween | first, 
Galert C. and George Croxteth dividing second honors, 
while Mex got third place. 

The awards were well received and heartily indorsed 
by those in attendance. W. 5S. Bell, of Pittsburg, judged 
the trials. 

The attendance was large, and as the dogs had to be 
followed on foot it was surprising to see how many fol- 
lowed the entire ruuning, exhibiting a keen interest to 
the end. Next year’s trials should bring out an increased 
attendance, and from expressions of handlers and owners 
we predict a much improved stake. 

Those in attendance were Chas. H. Ganier, A. Wallace 
and F. S. Hawkins, of Waynesburg, Pa.; Henry Christ, 
Belmont, Ohio; G. O. Smith, Wheeling, W. Va.; J. Shaw 
Margerum, Washington, Pa.; George Battison, Youngs- 
town, Ohio; Wm. Frew, Massilon, Ohio; A. Cummins, 
Louis McGrew, G. W. Lang, W. D. Henry, Chas. H. Mc- 
Ilvaine, W. McKennan, Jr., W. S. Bell, 8. B. Cummings, 
R. S. D. Hartuck, W. Pontefract, Richard Bennett, Major 
Hammer, H. Straub and A. L. Peterson, Pittsburg, Pa.; 
F. D. West, Wm. Daugherty, W. J. Fisher, F, Crawford 
and W. V. Winans, of Brownsville, Pa.; Jack Bell, Car- 
michaels, Pa.; Wm. Harrison, Monongabela City, Pa.; A. 
C. Peterson, R. C. Stenger, J. Baird, of Homestead, Pa.; 
Dr. S. W. Haf® and C. Schramm, of McKeesport, Pa.; 
with quite a following of those living in the vicinity. 

Neliie Bly, winner of first in the All-Age Stake, is a grand 
bitch, with good pace and range, going to her game 
promptly and in good style; very staunch and obedient, 
and her winning in the class of dogs that ran stamps her 
as a high class bitch, All four dogs placed in thisstake are 
good dogs; to mention each one would take more time 
than I now have at my disposal. 

The Association did not offer a stipulated list of prizes, 
but ran a sweepstake event, dividing the entrance fees in 
50, 30 and 20 per cent., thus making three prizes. 


The Derby. 


This stake had four starters as follows: Roger O’Mara 
with Spot, Whyte with Tick of Kent. The day was warm, 
witL light wind and very dry. 

G. W. Lang’s black, white and tan English setter dog 
Roger O'Mara (Roger Boy—Nana Mahoning), handled by 
George Battison, and Lewis McGrew’s liver and white 
pointer dog Spot (McDowell’s Spot—Flirt Hessen), han- 
dled by owner, were cast off at 8:20. Both started at 
good‘speed, but in a short time Spot narrowed down, while 
Roger O’Mara kept out at his work, neither dog having an 
opportunity on birds. As the ground hunted over proved 
barren, dogs were ordered up at 9:10—to go down on oo. 

G. O. Smith’s black and white setter dog Whyte (Whyte 
B.—More’s Clara), handled by owner, and 8, B. Cumming’s 
liver and white pointer dog Tick of Kent (Spot of Kent— 
Bows Fly), handled by J. W. Phillips, were cast off at 
9:20. After a run of about an hour a bevy of birds, was 
flushed by the judge which were marked down in the 
woods. The dogs were ordered on the single birds, but 
owing to the very dry weather they would not lie, flush- 
ing wild. Tick pointed; no bird found. Tick again 
pointed, moved on, when two birds flushed, the balance 
of the bevy flushing wild. The dogs were worked in the 
direction the birds had flown, but neither found; ordered 
up at 10:40. 

A move was now made to other grounds, and the first 
brace of the All-Age Stake was = down and tran from 
11:20 until 12 o’clock without finding, when they were 
ordered up and the party went to lunch—this brace being 
run to give the Derby dogs time to rest. After lunch the 


_ judge announced the second series. 









A Stray Shinplaster 


Comes to us once in a while for a copy 
of “Game Laws in,Brief;’’ but shin- 
plasters nowadays are scarcer than Moose 
in New York; and 25 cents in postage 
stamps will do just as well. 


Roger O’Mara and Tick of Kent were cast off at 12:27 
and ran until 12:55, when they were taken up and a move 
made to other grounds. Cast off at 1:15, hunting through 
stubble and a thicket; the nage ie flushed a bevy, 
which both dogs passed. ked down in the edge of 
woods, the dogs were ordered on the single birds. er 
flushed, steady to wing. Roger inted, backed by 
Tick. Tick pointed; no bird found, it having flushed a 
moment before. Ordered up at1:55. Both had fair speed 
and range; Roger the better. 

Whyte and Spot were cast off at 2:03 in open stubble. 
Crossing a ravine they worked in briars and ugh corn- 
fields. A bevy of birds being flushed and marked down 
in woods, the dogs sent on; Whyte pointed one indiffer- 
ently, moving on to a flush; Spot fushin g twice. Ordered 
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up at 2:30. The jndge announced the winners as follows : 
First, Roger O’Mara; second, Tick of Kent; third, 
Whyte. 
The Association’s first annual Derby was for pointers 
and setters whelped on or after Jan. 1, 1894; $5 to enter 
and $5 to start. 


The All-Age Stake. 


Thomas Herriott’s lemon and white pointer bitch Joy 
(Rapid Don—Rachel), handled by Henry Christ, and G. O. 
Smith’s black, white and tan English setter dog Fred 
Hope (Gath’s Hope—Lulu Hill), handled by owner, were 
cast off at 11:20 and ran until 12 o’clock without finding 
birds. Both showed fair speed and range. Both tobe 
put down again on game. 

McDowell & McGrew’s liver and white 
(Dick Swiveller—Vixen), handled by M 
Hawkins’s liver and white pointer bitch Lou of Kent (Lad 
of Kent—Oneida), handied by Wallace, were cast off at 
3:40 and worked through cornfields and stubble. At the 
edge of briar thicket Spot pointed a bevy, a trifle unsteady 
to shot. Lou refused to back, going ahead, flushing the 
bevy. The birds were marked down in woods; dogs 
ordered on, Lou flushing twosingles, Ordered up at 4:12. 
Speed and range of both were ordinary. 

W. D. Henry’s liver and white pointer dog George 
Croxteth (Don Croxteth—Mollie Scott), handled by Wm. 
Frew, and Louis McGrew’s black and white pointer dog 
Hessen Boy (Duke of Hessen—Barmaid), handled by 
owner, were cast off in pasture field at 4:15, and hunted 
through stubble without finding, both showing good pace 
and range; George Croxteth best; in fact, he excelled any 
dog yet down, remaining out at his work and hunting out 
the ground with good judgment. Ordered up at 4:45, to 
go down again. 

S. B. Cummings’s orange and white setter dog Galert C. 
(Duke of Princeton-—Ione), handled by owner, and Chas, 
H. Gainer’s black and white setter dog Spark (Gladstone 
IIl.—Blue Lorna), handled by Wallace, were put down in 
open fields at 4:47. Galert showed excellent speed and 
range, while Spark was slow, with very contracted range. 
They ran 45 minutes without finding. Up at 5:80, this 
ending the day’s running. 


Thursday. 


The day was cloudy, with a cold, drizzling rain falling 
almost all the time. The rain not being heavy enough to 
interfere, a start was made at 8:45. 

A. C. Peterson’s orange and white setter bitch Nellie 
Bly (Ben Hill—Daisy Hunter), handled by Jack Bell, and 
F. D, West’s lemon and white pointer dog Mex, handled 
by owner, were cast off at 8:45 in stubble field. Both had 
good pace and range; Nellie better. Ordered up at 9:85 
without finding. 

The next brace being absent, the bye dog was put down 
to run, while the absent dogs were sent for. 

Smoky City Kennels’ black and white setter dog Dash, 
handled by H. Christ, was cast off at 9:40 in grass fields 
and hunted through stubble. Again the judge put up a 
bevy that the dog and handler passed by. Worked 
toward the scattered birds, Dash started in by a point, 
moving in to a flush and chose. Next he pointed; no bird 
found. He next chased a bird flushed by some oe, 
most of the time working beyond the control of his hand- 
ler, Mr. Christ explaining afterward that he had the dog 
less than two weeks. Ordered up at 10:15. 

Dr. S. W. Hart’s black, white and tan English setter 
bitch Miss Pick (Gladstone’s Boy—Lady Marg), handled 
by Schramm, and G. O. Smith’s black and white English 
setter dog Whyte (Whyte B.—More’s Clara), handled by 
owner, ‘were cast off at 10:20 in orchard, and worked into 
stubble field. Range and pace of both were very limited; 
in fact, so much so that the judge repeatedly cautioned 
the spectators not to press the dogs. Worked now toward 
the scattered birds. Miss Pick flushed one; a little further 
two flushed wild. Moving on, the handlers flushed sev- 
eral birds the dogs had passed by, and both should have 
pointed as they were in open stubble field. Turning to 
the left, Miss Pick indicated scent, and hesitated an in- 
stant; moving on, her handler roe! up flushed the 
bird which she should have located. Whyte did nothing. 
Ordered up at 10:55. 

This ending the first series, the rain still continuing, a 
move was made for a house, where lunch was served. 
After lunch, the rain having increased, running was 
postponed until 3:30, the judge having announced the 
second series as follows: George Croxteth with Galert 
C.; Joy with Spot; Fred Hope with Mex; Nellie Bly with 
Hessen Boy. ; 

The rain having ceased, a start was made with George 
Croxteth and Galert C., they being cast off in pasture 
field and worked through cornfield and stubble. Galert 
flushed a bevy. George next pointed a single and Galert 
backed—a beautiful piece of work. Bird flushed b 
Frew; both dogs a bit unsteady to shot. Galert pointed; 
George failed to back, going in and sharing point; bird 
flushed by Cummings, and both dogs breaking shot and 
chasing. Ordered up at 4:45, both having sustained their 
pace and range throughout. 

Joy and Spot were cast off at 4:46 and worked in the 
direction of the single bird. Spot pointed, Joy backing; 
bird flushed by McGrew. Joy pointed, Spot refusing to 
back, going in and pointing; bird flushed; both steady to 
wing. Spot pointed a single; Joy backed; both steady to 
wing. Joy pointed; Spot backing to order; no bird found. 
Spot flushed twice and Joy pointed a single in fence row, 
Ordered up at 5:27, this ending the work for the day.: 


Friday. 


This morning was clear and cool, an ideal day for work, 
the rain of yesterday making everything damp. 

Fred Hope and Mex were cast off at 8:35 in a cornfield. 
Crossing fence into grass, Mex pointed a bevy. Fred 
a coming up refused to back, moving in and flushing 
birds. After arun of 45 minutes the dogs were ordered up. 

Nellie Bly and Hessen Boy were cast off at 10:35 and 
worked one hour and ten minutes, Nellie pointing two 
bevies and one single. Steady to wing andshot. Hessen 
Boy backed Nellie and made one false point. Both had 
good pace and good range, Nellie working her ground 
best and always keeping the gun in view, yet staying well 
out to her work. Up at 11:25. 

Third Series.’ 

George Croxteth and Mex were put down on scattered 
birds. Mex pointed; George backed. George made an 
= flush down wind and dropped to wing. Up at 


if 
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Galert C. and Nellie Bly were cast off at 11:57 and 
worked until 12:40, little work being done by either dog, 
both sustaining their range, Nellie working ground with 
better judgment, while Galert excelled in pace. 

Hessen Boy and Fred Hope were put down at 12:43 and 
worked until 1:25. The only work done was a flush by 
Hessen a 

This ended the third series and stake, the judge an- 
nouncing the winners as follows: Nellie Bly first, Galert 
C, and George Croxteth dividing second, Mex third. 

The All-Age Stake was for pointers and setters never 
having won first in any recognized field trial, $5 to enter, 
$5 to start; entrance divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent. 

[This report was kindly made for us by Mr. W. S. Bell, 
but arrived too late for publication last week. } 


FOX HUNTING IN ENGLAND. 


AS THE opening of the fox-hunting season comes around 
each year, the London Field oe a table showing 
the packs of hounds of all kinds then in existence, giving 
also the changes in ownership, etc., as well as the per- 
sonnel of the hunt, 7. ¢.,the names of the huntsmen, 
whips and kennel huntsmen. 

In England and the other portions of Great Britain and 
Ireland this table is scanned closely in country houses, 
farm houses and in the clubs too. To dwellers in the old 
country homes of England fox hunting means much; it 
makes life in the country justso much the more endur- 
able during the gloomy winter months, With partridges 
wild and unapproachable, and with the pheasant covers 
shot over, fox hunting is the only means of amusement 
left to those who live in the country, outside of a few stray 
days with the gun. To the farmer also fox hunting means 
a great deal. His oats and hay find a ready sale within 
easy reach of the farm on which they were raised, while 
it pays to raise a good colt or two that can go across 
country. There is perhaps less antagonism on the part of 
farmers toward hunting men than we on this side of the 
Atlantic are led to believe, but antagonism does exist. 
In an editorial on the prospects for the coming season the 
Field says: 

“The farmer and fox-hunting question is an old one, 
and is practically no nearer solution than when it first 
arose in days gone by. As we have often stated, the 
remedy lies far more with the hunting man than with the 
farmer. The former is bound to have regard for the in- 
terests of the men over whose land he rides; the farmer is 
not compelled to yield up every one of his rights; in fact, 
there is no reason at all why he should be asked to do so. 
When people give express or implied permission for hounds 
to cross their land, they know th at a certain amount of 
damage must accrue; but the smaller farmers, many of 
whom are struggling hard for a living, do not care about 
putting up with needless damage; and this is just the gist 
of the whole matter. If hunting men will refrain from 
inflicting upon farmers an injury there is no need for 
them to bear, any friction that may now exist would very 
soon pass away. The men who really ride to hounds do 
virtually no damage at all. To keep with the pack they 
must jump the fences cleanly. The harm is inflicted by 
the third and fourth-rankers, who cram their horses 
through as many fences as possible, in preference to jum- 

ing them; make up for their want of nerve and decision 
c taking short cuts over seeds; and leave gates open 
through which stock escape, and give the farmers’ men 
an afternoon’s work in recovering them. Toavoid these 
things should not be difficult for anybody. A step in the 
right direction has been taken in the Quorn country, by 
making the second horsemen keep to the roads and bridle 
paths; and it would be no bad thing if some of those who 
are apparently unable to tell grass from clover, and who 
have not mastered the arts of jumping a fairly easy fence 
or shutting a gate, could be compelled to join the second 
horsemen.” 

Depression in agricultural circles during the past ten or 
fifteen years in the British Isles has had the natural result 
of materially reducing the incomes of the country gentle- 
men from whose ranks the M. F. H. (master of foxhounds) 
is usually recruited. To keep upa pack of hounds costs 
money, and even when a pack is supported by subscription 
the greater portion of that subscription comes out of the 
pocket of the master. Hence it is now no easy matter to 
find a master for a pack of hounds, except in the most 
favored countries. To this cause is attributed the disap- 

arance during the past summer of one or more packs of 
Coeote in England. 

In America people are so accustomed to look upon Eng- 
land as a smail portion of land so densely settled that 
— elbow one another round in their efforts to move 

rom one spot to another, that the statement that there 
are in England 152 packs of hounds kept solely for the 
purpose of fox hunting is a startling one. On this subject 
the Field says: 

‘‘As compared with last year’s figures the number of 
packs in our present list is less by five than in 1894, the 
totals being 209 and 204, respectively, excluding harriers 
and beagles. Last year there were seventeen packs of 
English staghounds, six packs of Irish staghounds, 156 
packs of English foxhounds, ten packs in Scotland, and 
twenty in Ireland. 

‘This year shows sixteen packs of English staghounds 
and six in Ireland. English foxhounds have dropped to 
152, but those in Scotland and Ireland remain at their 

year’s total. The missing pack of staghounds in 
England is that for several years kept by Mr. Giles, in 
Herefordshire, which has now been given up; while in 
Ireland the North Tipperary pack has been dispersed, but 
the number remains the same by the establishment of the 
South Westmeath. The death of Col. Cowen, and the 
inability to find a new master, has caused the Braes of 
Derwent to fall into abeyance; the Eskdale have been 
given up for reasons already stated in the Field; the 
Eggesford country is cut up among neighboring hunts in 
consequence of no master coming forward to take it; and 
Sir John Thursby has given up his hounds.” 

The greatest number of hounds in any one kennel is 
credi to the Duke of Beaufort, whose kennel list 
shows 75 couples of hounds, “The total number of 
hounds in the 152 packs is something over 11,000. Har- 
riers—that is, packs of hounds kept for the purpose of 
hunting hares—number 146, 110 of them being located in 
England or Wales, 3 in Scotland and 26 in Ireland. 
Beagles show up well with 44 packs, all told. Inclusive, 
therefore, of staghounds, foxhounds, harriers and 
beagles, there are 337 packs of hounds now in existence 
in the British Isles, The returns show that the total 
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number of hounds kept in the harrier kennels of England 
and Wales amounts to 1,853 couples—3,706 hounds. 

When one comes to estimate the amount of money 
spent in keeping up this really enormous number of packs 
of hounds, with the attendant expenses of hunt servants’ 
wages, the money invested in horseflesh for these 
servants to ride, the keep of the horses themselves, and 
the hundred and one little items that are bound to figure 
in an expense account at the end of a year, it hardly looks 
as if the hard times had pressed very heavily upon the 
neagte of England. 

T ere is one fact, however, that has been looked upon 
as ominous by the hunting men of England—the failing 
numbers in the ranks of hunting farmers. The stagna- 
tion in affairs agricultural in England, above referred to, 
has hit the farmer hard, and he now rarely finds himself 
able to spare the time or afford the money to join the 
hounds at the coverside, unless he has a promising 
“young one” to sell. As long as farmers followed the 
hounds across country there was no fear of any danger 
to fox hunting; but with the farmers forced to give up 
hunting from lack of means, there is apparently a real 
menace to the sport. It speaks volumes for the inborn 
love of horse, hound and horn in the English farmer that 
he permits his fields to be ridden over and his fences 
broken down by men the majority of whom are nothing 
to him, and whose sole claim upon his sympathy is the 
m»i‘ual bond of love of sport. 

The drought that has been so general throughout this 
country has been felt to a large extent upon the continent 
of Europe and in England. The hot, dry weather that has 
prevailed in the latter country has militated seriously 
against cub hunting, the returns that have been published 
from time to time showing that hounds have been unable 
to do much toward thinning out the ranks of the foxes, 
or in schooling the cub to “git” and run straight when 
roused ‘‘from his lair in the morning.” Cub hunting is 
only a foretaste of good things to come, and consists 
largely of sitting in one’s saddle at a coverside, listening 
to the music of the hounds as they dust the cubs around the 
wood, and to the voice of the huntsman as he rates a 
young hound who has not yet learned that cotton-tails 
_were not created for his special benefit. 

All this preliminary work is of great interest to the man 
who is fond of hound work; but to the vast mass of so- 
called hunting men, who only follow the hounds for the 
sake of riding after them, it bears about the same propor- 

tion to fox hunting, pure and simple, that five o’clock tea 
does to the regulation seven o’clock dinner. 

The season of fox hunting may be said to date from the 
Then, instead of early starts 

and long waits at the coversides while the above process 
of schooling is going on, there is the regularly scheduled 
10:30 or 11 o’clock meet, with the chance of a-quick find 
and a fast gallop after a flying pack. Epwanp BaNxs, 





Flushing and Pointing at Field Trials. 


SHERRILL’s ForD, N. C.—Editor Forest and Stream: The 
field trial season on quail is just approaching, and with it 
the annual meetings of the different clubs; so that I think 
the following question, put before them for their consid- 
eration, would not be out of place, viz.: The present sys- 
tem of flushing birds in front of a dog on point. 

The present way of doing this is to tramp and kick 
about in front of the pointing dog until the birds are put 
up. How often do we not see at every field trial the 
handler (I have been guilty of this myself) making gradu- 
ally increasing semi-circles in front of his dog, in a jerky, 
erratic sort of way, in the vain attempt to put up the bird, 
and eventually starting one to the side and down wind, 
and ‘There goes the bird, Judge!” when it is palpable to 
all present that tbat was not the bird pointed. 

hy this humbug? When at trials held on prairie 
chickens, also on grouse in Scotland and partridges in 
England, it is recognized that the dog should first estab- 
lish his point on body scent (not foot scent), then wait for 
his handler to come up, and at command he goes ahead 
and locates the birds, thereby demonstrating at once 
whether he is false pointing or not. 

The work done in this manner looks so much more fin- 
ished and is more satisfactory to the shooter. 

Since this is done on all other game hunted by pointers 
and setters, why in reason should it not equally apply to 
the American partridge or quail? Of course this does not 
necessarily apply when working up scattered birds on 
pine needles, or bevies in woods, as in those cases the dog 
when pointing is generally very close, and a step from 
handler puts up the bird owing to light cover; but fre- 
quently on a running covey and on scattered birds in tall 
weeds or sedge the fallacy of the present system is often 
shown up. 

I think other handlers must realize with me, thetrouble ~ 
when first working a dog on quail after chicken, and the 
necessity of having to make him stand back and hold his 
point while he the handler walks ahead to flush. The 
poor dog has been encouraged, probably up to two weeks 
previous, to go ahead and locate, and is naturally taken 
aback at the sudden change of proceedings. 

The excellent field trial rules of the present day have 
already had a marked effect toward the improvement of 
the contests. There is less whistling and shouting and 
hustling for points; and the bolting, self-hunting, next- 
county dog will be wisely left at home, and with these 
improvements I leave it to the several clubs to consider 
whether the above suggestion would not be in keeping. 

C, E, BUCKLE, 


The United States Field Trials Club has declared its 
field trials off, after postponing them to Nov. 25, the rea- 
son being the same as that which caused the abandon- 
ment of the Continental trials; that is, scarcity of birds, 
etc. It is a matter of keen regret to sportsmen that the 
unfavorable season should be so disastrous to the field 
trials. This leaves only the Eastern and Irish setter field 


~ trial events to take place in the South this year, 





Since writing the above, which was received officially 
from one of the club officials, we have received the fol- 
lowing telegram, dated Nov. 12: ‘“‘The U.S. trials com- 
meuce on Nov. 25, following the Eastern. Grounds 
drawn. Birds plenty. W.B.StTaFForD.” This is very 
gratifying news toallfieldtrialmen, _— _- 


el one 
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N. E. B. CLUB’S FIELD TRIALS. 


THE third annual field trials of the New England Beagle 
Club, which were held at Oxford, Mass., Nov. 4-7, were 
the most successful in the history of the club. Not only 
were there more starters than at any previous trial, but 
the quality of the beagles as a whole was very high and 
the work in the Derby and Champion Stakes has never 
been su s 

The highest honors were carried off by Baronet, import- 
ed by Thos. Shallcross from the kennels of Mr. Crank- 
shaw, Piover, Cheshire, England. He showed nose, en- 
durance, speed and rabbit sense in his work and won the 
specials for the best beagle in the field as well as first 
prize in the most hotly contested Derby yet run at a beagle 
trial. The other principal winners are well known to the 
patrons of bench shows and field trials and need no de- 
scription. 

As in previous years the club made its headquarters at 
Bacon’s Hotel. Everyone was well cared for at this com- 
fortable hostelry and Mr. Bacon sustained his reputation 
for serving the best lunches in the field that are provided 
at any of the various trials. Among those present during 

‘the week were: H.S. and O. F. Joslin, Geo. B. Ap we 
Oxford, Mass.; Geo. F. Reed, Barton, Vt.; W. 8S. Clark, 
Walter Randall, Linden, Mass.; Thos. Shallcross, Howard 
Almy, F. W. Cielfeld, Providence, R. 1.; E. O. Cornforth, 
Slatersville, R. I.; F. W. Chapman, Ellsworth, Me.;A. D. 
Fiske, Worcester, Mass.; A. H. Morse, Quinnebaug, Conn.; 
H. B. Tallman, Greene, R. I.; A. Parry, Franklin Park, 
Mass.; W. L. Redfern, E. O. Smith, John Roney, Woon- 
socket, R. J.; F. G. Stewart, New York, N. Y.; Jas. Wood, 
Pawtucket, R. I.; H. W. Lacy, Allen Chamberlain, Bos- 
ton, Mass.; Patrick Kennedy, Peabody, Mass.; Bradford 
8. Turpin, Roxbury, Mass., and others. 

The judges were Arthur Parry and H. B, Tallman. 
They did their difficult work carefully and their decisions 
were well received. Game was not hard to find, but the 
Oxford cottontail has a bad habit of going to earth at the 
first opportunity and the majority of the runs were short 


ones. 

After the trials Spark R. was purchased by Mr. Redfern 
and Skip II. by Mr. Almy. 

On Monday evening President H. S. Joslin called the 
annual meeting to order at 8:50. Eleven members were 
present. Routine business having been disposed of the 
election of officers took place with the following result: 
President, H. S. Joslin; Vice-President, A. D. Fiske; Sec- 
retary-treasurer, W. S. Clark; Executive Committee, 
Thos. Shallcross and Henry Hanson. 

The meeting then adjourned and a session of the field 
trial committee was held and the Derby entries called 
upon to fill. Geo. F. Reed’s Spinaway R. in the 15in. 
Derby and F. W. Chapman’s Fury and Howard Almy’s 
Snap in the 13in. Derby forfeited.-The others were drawn 
as reported in the summary. 


Tuesday. 


Clouds covered the sky on Tuesday morning, but by 9 
o’clock they had disappeared and the day was a perfect 
one “" the sport. The running in the Derby was com- 

leted. 
. Class C—Derby—15 to 


First Series. 


BaRONET—HEADLIGHT.—Down at 8:30 in an alder run. 
Thos. Shallcross handied Baronet and Geo. B. Appleby 
Headlight. Baronet worked out his-ground carefully. 
He showed a better nose than his rival, and when the 
game was up was full as fast. He marked his rabbits to 
earth prettily, tonguing and digging at the mouth of the 
burrows. Two rabbits were run during the heat, Bar- 
onet easily winning. Headlight appeared to be some- 
what deaf and had difficulty in locating the direction in 
which the chase lay. Up at 9. : 

TRILL—Domino.— Down at 9:05 in the cover where the 

receding brace had run. A. H. Morse handled Trill and 

. O. Cornforth Domino. Trill moved easily and covered 
her ground at a good clip, circling wide when at fault. 
Domino was slower and at times inclined to potter. Trill 
won the race easily. Up at 9:35. 

SunBEAM—PHANTOM,—Cast off at 9:45 in a brush field. 
W.S. Clarke handled Sunbeam and A. H. Morse Phan- 
tom. Four rabbits were started during the race. Phan- 
tom, who has had but four weeks’ experience on game, 
covered his ground well, and when the rabbit was up 
drove prettily and at good speed. He had the best of the 
race. Sunbeam was a trifle slower than Phantom and 
not as good in nose. Up at 10:25, : 

This race completed the first series, and the second was 
commenced immediately. 


Second Series, 


PHANTOM—TRILL.—These prettily matched beagles are 
kennel mates and were both handled by A. H. Morse. 
They are used to running together, and now gave us the 
best race of the day. They had the good luck tostart one 
of the few rabbits in Oxford that are willing to run, and 
away they went at a gait which left the judges panting in 
the rear. Finally bunny went to earth, and at 10:35 the 
hounds were taken up. The race was a close one, but 
Trill’s greater experience told in ber favor, and she was 
the winner by a narrow margin. 

PHANTOM—BARONET.—Down at 10:40. Phantom was 
more dashy and showy than Baronet, but the latter did 
the better work. Three rabbits were found, and the last 
made a pretty chase. Baronet won, though it was not a 
walkover by any means. Up at 11:17. 

TRILL—BaRONET.—This brace was put down at 11:23 to 
run for first and second places. Baronet kept up his care- 
ful work and succeeded in defeating his more stylish 
rival. He ran truer to the trail and was steadier than 
Trill. Up at 12:25. 

Lunch of hot oyster stew, sandwiches, coffee, fruit and 
things that delight a hungry sportsman, was served at 
the Shepardson farm, and the judges then announced 
their awards: First to Baronet, second to Trill, third to 
Phantom; reserve, Sunbeam, 

OXFORD, Mass., Oct. 5.—Derby for beagles, 15 to 13in., 
whelped on or after Jan. 1, 94. Forfeit $8; $5 additional 
torun. First prize 40 per cent., second 30 per cent., and 
third 20 per cent. of entry fees and forfeits, 

. First Series. 

BaRoNET—Awashonk Kennels’ b., w. and t. dog (Daun- 

ter—Reckless) 


13in. 


with 
Heap.icut—H. §, Joslin’s b., w. and t, bitch (Frank 
Forest—Triumph), 
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TrILL—Bradford 8S. Turpin’s t. and w. bitch (Royal Krue- 
ger—Queenie), 


with 
Domino—Cornforth & Deane’s b., w. and_t. dog (Melrose 
—Wenonab). 





SunBEAM—W.S. Clark’s w. and t. bitch (Buckshoi—Nell 


; with 

PHantomM—A. D. Fiske’s b., w. and t. dog (Clyde— 
Brummy). 

After the lunch entries in the 13in. Derby were called. 


Class D-the Derby—13in. and Under, 
First Series. 

THora—SKIP II,.—F. W. Chapman handled Thora and 
George F. Reed Skip. Thora was timid and refused to 
hunt. Skip ran a rabbit to earth prettily and worked 
carefully when trailing, refusing to tongue till the game 
was afoot. Up at 1:38, after being down a half hour. 

THOR.—The bye dog was now put down with Skip and 
like his litter sister refused to take any part in the sport. 
He ran a rabbit by sight a few yards and then left the 
track. Skip drove a rabbit in her usual pretty style and 
ran the stake with the greatest ease. Up at 2:11. 

The judges gave first prize to Skip II. and withheld sec- 
ond and third. This finished the running for the day, as 
the All-Age classes had not yet been drawn. 

OXFORD, Mass., Oct. 5.—Derby for beagles, 13in. and 
under, whelped on or after Jan. 1, 94. Forfeit $3; $5 
additional to run. First prize 40 per cent., second 30 per 
cent., third 20 per cent. of entry fees and forfeits. 

First Series, 

THora—F. W. Chapman’s t. and w. bitch (Fitzhugh 

Lee—Butterfly), 


with 
Sxip II.—George F. Reed’s b., w. and t. bitch (Buckshot 
—Jute). 





THor—F, W. Chapman’s w. and t. dog (Fitzhugh Lee 
—Butterfly), handler, owner (a bye). 

In the wring tee entries in both All-Age classes were 
called to fill. . S. Clark’s Sunbeam and W. L. Red- 
fern’s Music were the only absentees. 


Wednesday. 


A perfect day, but too warm for hunting. Scent lay 
badly and much of the work was dull and uninteresting. 
The 15in. All-Age class was run off and the first brace of 
the 13in. class. 

All-Age Class—15 to 
First Series. 

NELL R.—BELLE.—Down at 8:30 in pasture land, Nell 
handled by Geo. F. Reed, and Belle by W.S. Clark. Nell 
covered her ground the better and showed greater interest 
in her work. Belle was indifferent in the first part of the 
race and did not warm to her work till it was too late. 
Nell did most of the driving and was an easy winner. 
Two rabbits were found. Down 55 minutes. 

Lewis—Zeno.—Cast off at 9:30, Lewis in charge of 
Howard Almy, and Zeno in charge of Thos. Shallcross. 
Zeno failed to run in the splendid form of last year. 
Lewis was under excellent control, and showed speed and 
hunting sense. The driving was slow, as the scent was 
bad, and Lewis easily proved himself the better in nose. 
Down 30 minutes, 

SpaRK R.,—MARGUERITE.—Geo. F. Reed and F. W. 
Chapman were the handlers. Before game was found 
there was a long, tiresome hunt for fur; then a rabbit 
was put up and the best race of the morning followed. 
Spark did most of the leading and picked up most of the 
losses, but Marguerite packed well and made a pretty run 
on a rabbit that refused to go to earth for some minutes. 
Down 40 minutes. 

DRUMMER Boy—SPRINGER.—The former was handled 
by John Roney and the latter by George B. Sane 
Springer was slow and heavy in movement, while Drum- 


13i!n. 


mer showed great speed. is pace was so fast that he 
over-ran badly and made frequent losses. However, he 
easily defeated his running mate in a fast but jerky race. 


Down one hour. 

Everyone was now about used up with the heat, and the 
rest for lunch was a welcome one, It was after 1 o’clock 
when the next brace was put down. 

SnypDER III.—PrRIncE,—AIl the previous races of the 
day had been run in the brush pasture, but this pair was 
cast off in the alder run behind the Shepardson barn. 
George B, Appleby handled Snyder and Patrick Kennedy 
Prince. Both beagles started and holed rabbits and both 
did some good work, but Snyder was superior to Prince 
in nose and pace and in picking up the losses. Down 55 
minutes. 

Second Series. 

SpaRK R.—DRUMMER Boy.—Both beagles were on game, 
but neither would hark to the other and the race was an 
unsatisfactory one. Drummer Boy was too fast for his 


nose. Spark was easily the better and showed intelli- 
gence, speed and endurance in his work. Down 20 min- 


utes. 

SNYDER III,—Lewis.—A close race, with the advantage 
in Lewis's favor. Both worked losses well and beat out 
their ground prettily in the endeavor to make a start. A 
rabbit was driven to earth aftera short run. Down 10 
minutes, 

Snyper III.—NELL R.—It was nearly an hour before a 
rabbit was found. Then came as even a race as one would 
care tosee. The rivals were equally matched and neither 
had an advantage over the other. Down 58 minutes, 

Third Series. 

Spark R.—LEwIis.—The latter was not as fresh as in 
his former races and seemed to feel the effect of his hard 
work. Spark did nearly all the work in a long chase, 
Down 15 minutes. 

The judges gave first prize to Spark R., second to Lewis 
and divided third between Snyder III. and Nell R.; reserve 
went to Prince. 

OXFORD, Mass. ,Oct. 6.—.All-Age Stake open to all beagles, 
15 to 18in., who have not been placed first in any open 
class at a field trial. Entry fee $3; $5 additional to run. 
First prize 40 per cent., second 380 per cent, and third 20 
per cent. of entry fees and forfeits, 

First Series. 


Newt R.—Geo. F, Reed’s b., w. and t, and ticked bitch 
(Ned—Haida) 
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BELLE—Walter Randall’s b., w. and t. bitch (Fitzhugh 
Lee—Baby Deane). 


Lzwis—Howard Almy’s t. and w. dog (Bannerman— 
Parthenia) 





with 
ZeNo—Awashonk Kennels’ b., w. and t. dog (Deacon 
Tidd—Daisy). 


Spark R.—Geo. F. Reed’s b., w. and t. dog (Kennealy’s 
Lee—Skip) 


with 
MarcuErRiTE—F, W. Chapman’s b., w. and t. bitch 
(Fitzhugh Lee—Dido). 


DrumMMER Bory—W. E. Deane’s b., w. and t. and ticked 
dog (Rove—W enonah) 


with 
Sprincer—H. S8. Joslin’s b., w. and t. dog (Sport— 
Belle). 


SNYDER III.—H. 8S. Joslin’s b., w. and t. dog (Snyder II. 
—Nancy) 





with 
PrRIncE—D, Quinn’s b., w. and t. dog (Sam—Baby 
Deane). ? 


The running in the 13-inch All-Age class commenced at 
once. 
All-Age Class—13in. and Under. 


Basy DEANE—BECKY BatEes.—They were cast off just 
at sunset. Baby was handled by Patrick Kennedy and 
Becky by W. 8S. Clark. A rabbit was quick] , and 
the race was a pretty one, up and down a hillside into a 
swamp. Baby showed great hunting sense in her search 
for game and in casting at a loss. She was a trifle faster 
than Becky, though the latter was in the race all the 
time. When it was too dark to distinguish one from the 
other they were ordered up, and the running for the day 
was over. 

Thursday. 


The heavy fog of the morning quickly disappeared and 
a hot summer’s sun beat down all day. Scent, however, 
lay better than yesterday, and the sport in the champion 
class was the best of the week. The trials were finished. 
Becky Bates, who did so well on Wednesday, was with- 
drawn on account of a severe cold. 

FRANCIS—LOLA LEE.—These beagles are as like as two 
wes and it was difficult to distinguish one from the other. 

rancis was handled by C. O. Smith and Lola by Walter 
Randall. The underbrush was very wet and scent lay 
poorly. Both did some back-tracking, but Francis 
showed herself to better advantage than Lola and had the 
best of the poor heat. Down 50 minutes, 

BLossoM—Nancy LEE.—The former was in charge of 
A. H. Morse and the latter of Howard Almy. Blossom 
covered her ground prettily and drove true in « dashing 
style. Nancy did not press for the lead and acted as if 
she had been hunted with a faster hound. She merely 
followed the leader. Down 30 minutes. 

Francis—LoLa LEE.—This brace was now given 25 
minutes more to see what they would do under more pro- 
pitious circumstances, but no game was found, and Fran- 
cis hunted so wild that she could not be found when 
ordered up. 


Second Series. 
BLossoM—BaBy DEANE.—Cast off on a rocky hillside, 
where a rabbit had been seen. Baby opened first and 


made the running in a short race. Both are merry, spir- 
ited workers, but Baby hunted her ground out better than 
her mate. Down 29 minutes. 

Francis—Nancy LEEe.—Francis found a rabbit in a 
brier patch and drove him prettily to earth. Nancy merely 
followed. Down 7 minutes. 

Nancy LkeE—LouLa LEE.—Nancy now ran in better form 
and depended upon herself and not on her running mate. 
She won without trouble. 

The judges awarded first prize to Baby Deane, second 
to Blossom and third to Francis. Nancy tock the re- 
serve, 

OXFORD, Mass., Oct. 6 and 7.—All-Age Stake open to 
all beagles, 13in. and under, that have not been placed 
first in any open class at a field trial. Entry fee $3; $5 
additional to run. First prize 40 cent., second 80 
= cent., and third 20 per cent. of entry fees and for- 

eits. 
First Series, 

Basy DEANE—John Mullane’s w., b. and t. bitch (Fitz- 
hugh Lee—Belle Dimon) - 

wi 

Becky Batres—C, J. Prouty’s w., b. and t. bitch (Fitz- 

hugh Lee—Francis Forest). 





Francis—W. E. Deane’s b., w. and t. bitch (Flute D,— 
Lady Glenwood) - 
w 


Lota LEE—Walter Randall’s w., b. and t. bitch (Fitz- 
hugh Lee—Parthenia), 


oe 


BLossoM.—A. D. Fiske’s w., b, and t, bitch (Fitzhugh 
Lee—Lady Novice) 


with 
Nancy LeE—Howard Almy’s w., b. and t. bitch (Fitz- 
hugh Lee—Jude). 





The running in the open classes was now ended and 
immediately after lunch entries for the Champion Stakes 
were called. Three filled in the 13in. class and one in the 
15in. class, H, L. Kreuder’s Buckshot and Zillah were to 
be entered, but did not arrive till Friday morning. The 
entries are given in the summary. 


Champion Class—13in. and Under. 
First Series. 

OuaF OF DewMaRK—Lapy Novice.—Olaf was handled 
by Henry Hanson and Lady by A. H. Morse. Both beagles 
are stylish, merry workers, and were under fine control. 
Both are fast. Olaf was tonguey and excitable. Lady is 
very level-headed and quick in catching the turns. She 


also outfooted Olaf, but the little fellow was in the race 
every minute and the chase was an exciting and interest- 
ing one. Down 15 minutes on a rabbit that proved to be|a 
good runner. Lady the better beagle of the two. 
OLar—Spot R.—In the draw row took the bye and the 


laf as a running mate 


judges ordered her down with 





— SSS ae 
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The first rabbit started was lost, but the second ran well ’ 


and made another exciting race. It was hustle and go 
every moment from start to finish, and when bunny was 
at last forced to take refuge in his burrow every one was 
glad of a moment’s breathing spell. Down 40 minutes. 
Spot R., handled by George F. Reed, won. 

Second Series. 

Spot R.—Lapy Novice.—This was a race well worth 
seeing. The rabbit was pressed hard all the time. Both 
beagles caught the turns beautifully and showed fire and 
= in all they did. Lady, however, was a little faster 

an Spot, and cast wider at a loss. She was also in bet- 
ter condition. Spot was bandos d by a litter of pups 
but three weeks old; nevertheless she did splendid work 
and pressed Lady hard for the prize. It wasarace in 
which a trifle makes all the difference between a win and 
a loss, and this slight advantage was in favor of Lady. 
Down 15 minutes. 

‘ aay judges awarded first to Lady Novice and reserve to 
pot R. 

OXFORD, Mass., Nov. 7.—Champion Stake, open to all 
beagles, 13in. and under, that have won a first prize in an 
open class at any field trial. Fee to run,$10. First prize, 
80 per cent. of entry fees and title of field trial champion. 

LAF OF DENMARK—Henry Hanson’s b., w. and t. dog 
(Bannerman—Parthenia), 


wi / 
Lapy Novice—A. D. Fiske’s .b., w. and t, bitch (Ram- 
bler—Lady Vic). 





Seot R.—George F. Reed's b., w. and t. bitch (Ken- 
neally’s Lee—Skip), a bye. 

In the 15in. Champion Stake there was but one entry, 
one to the non-arrival of Buckshot. Spark R, was 
awarded first, as given in the summary. 


SUMMARY, 


OxrorD, Mass., Nov. 7.—Champion Stake, open to 
all ae 15 to 13in., that have won a first prize in any 
open class at a field trial. Fee torun, $10. First prize, 80 
per cent. of —_— and title of field trial champion. 

Lady Novice, onet and Spark R. were now cast off 
together to determine which should win the special prizes 
given for the best beagle in the trials. They had a dash- 
ing run of 15 minutes in an open pasture. The rabbit was 
pressed hard all the time. Each beagle did splendid work 
and neither had a great advantage. Barcnet pleased the 
judges the best and he received the award. This was by 
all odds the finest race of the trials and made a splendid 
wind-up to an enjoyable week. 

To determine the winner of the special given for the 
best bench placed at the trials, all the winners were 
judged for show points by Judge Parry. Owing to a mis- 
take A. D. Fiske’s Phantom was absent and did not com- 
pete. Nell R. won. 

Best trailer, Baronet. 

Best starter, Baby Deane. 

Best voice, Trill. 

Best Derby entry bred by owner, Phantom. 

Most stylish worker, Lewis. 

Greatest sustained speed, Lady Novice. J. A. F. 


THE INTERNATIONAL TRIALS. 


THE annual trials of the International Field Trials Club 
were held at Mitchell’s Bay, 16 miles from Chatham, Ont., 
commencing on Tuesday morning, Nov. 5, and ending 
on Thursday afternoon. On the evening before the trials 
the club met in Chatham and elected the following officers 
for the ensuing season: President, L. H. Smith, Strathroy, 
Ont.; First Vice-President, Wm. Brailsford, England; 
Second Vice-President, Ed. Armstrong, Detroit, Mich.; 
Secretary-Treasurer, W. B. Wells, Chatham, Ont. Ex. 
Com.—Messrs. Guttridge, Nicholl, Atkinson, Kime, Bang- 
ham, Totten, Smith, Davey, Tristem and Briggs. Au- 
ditors.—Messrs. Atkinson and Nicholl. 

The matter of holding the trials later in the season was 
discussed and left to the executive committee for action. 
After the experiences of the week there is not the slightest 
doubt that the trials will be held at least two weeks later 
in ensuing years. A couple of weeks of fine weather can 
generally be counted on from the beginning of November 
and in a dry fall it makes the scent unsettled. Besides 
the climatic conditions, a club in the South has taken the 
International club’s week and the trials always clash. A 
change of date will avoid this, 

The finances of the club were shown by the treasurer's 
report to be in a flourishing condition. 

arly Tuesday morning the party, composed of some 
twenty people, left for the Bay, where they joined the 
dogs and their handler, who were already on the ground. 
A start was made at 9:20 Tuesday morning, when the first 
brace was put down. 

The trials were very unsatisfactory. In fact it is doubt- 
ful if more unsatisfactory trials were ever held by any 
club. It was all owing to the lack of birds and the greater 
lack of scent. There were certainly some birds in the 
county, but their presence seemed to be discovered by the 
dogs more by accident than by keen noses. When a 
pointer like Ilghtfield Deemster pounces in upon a bevy 
of quail, flushing them on ail sides without ever being 
aware of their presence, there is something the matter 
with the scent. The ground was dry enough to burn, the 
grass passed a bright yellow and the brush heaps as dry 
as tinder. An immense amount of territory was discovered 
during the week, but the conditions were ever the same. 
Such a dry season was never before known in this locality, 
and to this condition is due the fact that the field trials 
were not field trials, but simply a contest of form and 

le. 
oe winner of the Derby was on birds only once, and 
the second prize dog did not have a point during the con- 


The weather throughout was hot and dry. For the 
first two days the sun’s rays were fierce, and on Thurs- 
day it was cloudy and oppressive. It was very hard on 
the dogs, who had to do so much work for nothing. 
Every well in the county was dry, and the water bottles 
did not always hold enough to last the dogs till the end 
of the heat. Thirst therefore did its share in making the 
trials unsatisfactory. 

The dogs were some of the best that ever re nose to 
earth. Mr. Brailsford, who inaugurated field trials and 
whose father gave the first bench show the world ever 
saw, inspeaking to your vorrespondent said, ‘‘Rarely, if 
ever before, did such a splendid list of dogs contest in 
trials. Had there been other conditions the trials would 


ey have been of the highest order and among 
e best.’ 

The judges—Thos. Guttridge, Chatham, Ont.; L. H. 
Smith, Strathroy, Ont., and Wm. Tristem, Detroit, 
Mich.—had their work cut out for them, but they did it to 
the best of their ability on the little work they had a 
chance of seeing. Their decisions in the Derby were uni- 
versally commended, that sterling old sportsman, Wm. 
Brailsford, complimenting them on their judgment. 

Mary Gold, the liver and white pointer bitch, the prop- 
erty of the Leamington (Ont.) Pointer Kennels, secured 
tirst place in the Derby. She is a beautiful little bitch, a 
hard and conscientious worker, and covers a lot of 
ground. Gold’s only point was the prettiest of the week. 
She was showing great speed in a rough chopping on the 
evening of the first day, when she wheeled like lightning 
and came to a steady point at a treetop. She held it 
beautifully. It was evidently that point, combined with 
her splendid ranging abilities and beautiful style, that 
landed her the honor. 

Brighton Dick has a great appetite for work. His 
style is not perfect, but he ranges with rare ability, cut- 
ting out his ground at a great rate. He outpaced several 
of his brace mates in this event. He has a nasty habit of 
ome eae. especially in his first heat of the day. 

Dash Antonio covered himself with glory in the All- 
Age Stake by winning the first prize. He has perfect 
style and ranging abilities, He was handicapped by a 
sore tail. 

Brighton Dick, second in the All-Age Stake, had some 
bird work in it. He strengthened the favorable impres- 
sion he created in the Derby by a couple of beautiful 
points. His backing was also splendid. 

Ightfield Deemster decided third prize in the All-Age 
Stake with the pointer bitch Faustina. This decision 
was the only one of the judges’ that was at all questioned, 
and that but slightly. Deemster did three times as much 
bag in the stake as any other dog, and did it remarkably 
well, 

The first brace put down on Tuesday morning was 
Merry Boy, of the Leamington Kennels, and Selkirk 
Tessa, W. B. Wells’s setter bitch. Both showed good 
style and ranged well’ Nothing found. 

At 10:35 Winnie H., Thos. Hallam’s setter bitch, and 
Count Vassar, Jos. Spracklin’s setter dog, were put down. 
Neither showed much speed or style or located game. 
The Count pointed and flushed a partridge. 

Ightfield Mentor and Brighton Maud, the former the 
property of Mr. A. P. Heywood-Lonsdale and the latter 
of T, G. Davey, were next. No game was located. _ Both 
dogs showed considerable speed and aptitude for work. 
Mentor’s style seemed a little more attractive than the 
bitch. Their range was thorough and systematic. 

Bonnie Dan of Coldhill, another of the English string, 
and Brighton Dick were put down at 1:05, after lunch. 
Dick showed good style and speed, outpacing Dan, who, 
however, did some beautiful ranging. 

Selkirk Belinda (W. B. Wells) and Mary Gold were put 
down in the stubble. Belinda showed the greater speed 
at the first of the heat, but her style was not up to that of 
Mary Gold, who at once took every lady’s fancy. Some 
excellent quail country was crossed, but nothing found 
during the entire heat. 

Merry Boy and Selkirk Iris (W. B. Wells) went down 
next. Ivis did some very fine ranging until she flushed a 
quail and gave chase. Boy dropped to the flush splen- 
didly. After that their ranging was very good. 

Brighton Maud and Mary Gold gave a pretty heat, but 
nothing was seen of game. They ranged as before. 

Mentor and Balinda set off through a cornfield, but 
failed to locate a marked bevy. The dogs were worked 
in the direction the birds were seen to go, and Mentor 
soon came to a pretty point on footscent. No game was 
found. Balinda made a good point some time afterward, 
but spoiled her chances by breaking and running. 

At 5 o’clock Iris and Dick went down with game near 
them. They worked energetically until Dick dropped to 
a flush of a bevy. There were no points in the heat, but 
the presence of game made both dogs show good style. 

Bonnie Dan and Maud were the last brace put down on 
Tuesday. Each made a good point and showed great im- 
provement over their former work. 


Wednesday. : 


The second day started with Mary Gold and Brighton 
Dick in wheat stubble, where birds ought to be, but were 
not. Dick did his fox-hunting act, and initiated the 
bitch; but it was a very few minutes before each was 
working away independently and showing some very fine 
ranging, the bitch having the advantage in style. They 
were taken up at 7:55. 

Mentor and Maud then went down and gave some very 

retty work, the dog showing to the better advantage. 
Fe pointed beautifully through a fence, and the setter 
backed well. Mentor drew up and got over the fence. 
The setter did likewise, but lost the scent, cvt in ahead of 
the dog, and flushed a single and dropped immediately. 
On the whole, it was very satisfactory work, and the dogs 
were taken up after a ten-minute heat. 

Selkirk Tessa and Brighton Maud then went down. 
They ranged through a chopping, but passed a bevy of 
quail, The dogs were worked back toward them, but so 
wretched: was the scent when the birds were on the dry 
twigs that the bevy was nearly missed again. Maud, 
however, led in a pretty point, and Tessa soon followed. 
They both dropped to a flush. The same performance en- 
sued in the next field. 

Bonnie Dan and Winnie H. gave a very slow heat, the 
latter being the more rapid. As to style each was good, 
but they located nothing. 

Mentor and Dick went down in the last heat in the con- 
test, evidently to determine some prize. They got no 
game, but did some pretty work. Dick outpaced his brace 
mate and showed to better advantage. hen they were 
taken up the judges went into consultation and deter- 
mined the prize winners. In giving the decisions Mr. 
Smith referred to the hard work of the judges on account 
of the lack of bird work and said they had done the best 

hey could. 
he result gave general satisfaction. 

First prize, 40 per cent. of stake $70.00, Mary Gold, liver 
and white pointer bitch, owned by the Leamington 
(Ont.) Pointer Kennels. Second prize, 20 per cent. of 
stake, $35.00, Brighton Dick, black and white setter dog, 
owned by T. G. Davey, London, Ont. Third prize, 15 per 
cent. of stake, $26.25, Ightfield Mentor, liver and white 
pointer dog, owned by Mr. Heywood-Lonsdale, England. 


Fourth prize, 10 per cent. of stake, $17.50, Brighton Maud, 
sister to Dick. 


The All-Age Stake. 


Dash Antonio and Luke, W. B. Wells’s black and white 
setter dog, started off at a lively gait and did some ve 
rapid and systematic ranging, Dash taking the | 
Before they were down long Dash made an excusable 
flush and dropped. Dash soon held a point well, but no 
game was found. Luke pointed shortly afterward, and 
Dash coming up the wind backed well. A single was 
flushed. 

At 10:50 Sa. a black, white and tan setter bitch, 
owned by Wells, went down with Beppo’s Maid, a liver 
and white pointer bitch from Leamington. Cleo’s style 
was the better and she out d her also, The range of 
both was good, but did not bring forth any game. 

After lunch Deemster set a merry pace for Faustina, T. 
G. Davey’s pointer bitch. The scent was decidedly off in 
a country where birds must have been. Deemster’s work 
was very good and the bitch showed herself to be very 
hard working and thorough. Deemster came to a point 
in a chopping, but the bitch crossed without giving any 
sign. No game was found then or in the heat. 

Miss Fortune (Davey) and Roma (Brailsford), two setter 
bitches, went down at 1:05. The Jatter proved herself to 
be a decidedly stylish worker, but the speed of each was 
about the same. They ranged well, but the only thing 
the heat brought forth was a false point by Roma, which 
she drew to well. 

Brighton Dick and Ridgeview Tenny (Leamington) 
went down at 2 o’clock. Dick showed himself to be the 
better dog. Tenny’s range did not take in enough terri- 
tory, while his mate circled well. The scent was cer- 
tainly off. Shortly afterward Dick made a flush and 
dropped to wing, while Tenny came up and pointed; as 
he did so the birds flushed. At 3:20 the dogs were taken 
up after a good heat. 

Musa, . A, P. Heywood-Lonsdale’s dog, drew the 
bye and was put in a chopping by herself. She failed to 
locate any game, but showed good style and 5: be 

The second series was commenced by Beppo’s Maid and 
Cleopatra going down together at 3:55, and worked as be- 
fore. Beppo made a steady point and Cleo backed Maid, 
but no game was found. 

Deemster and Faustina were then put down together. 
The former was not long in coming to a splendid point. 
Faustina came up from another quarter and rapidly swung 
into a point. The dog was sent on and flushed six birds, 
dropping immediately. Shortly afterward both dogs got 
into a bevy of quail in a chopping, but though birds rose 
on all sides of them, no points were made. The birds 
were sitting on dry twigs and made no scent. This work 
was not very satisfactory. Deemster again made a point 
and the bitch crossed it, but noticed nothing. There was 
no game, 

This concluded the day’s work. 


Thursday. 


An early start was made on Thursday and Deemster and 
Faustina again went down before 7 o’clock. Their work 
was as before, when no game was located. 

Miss Fortune and Ightfield Roma then went down. Miss 
Fortune made a flush and immediately dropped, behaving 
well. Again she made a poor point in a brush pile. 
Roma flushed a single shortly after and dropped. The 
bird rose while she was moving. The restof the heat was 
taken up with clearer work on both sides, 

Cleopatra and Beppo’s Maid followed, the former out- 
pointing the latter, while both showed good style and an 
aptitude for work. There was game in the region and 
they acted cautiously, but nothing was found. 

Deemster outranged Faustina in the next heat when 
they were put down together, but each showed that he or 
she was not afraid of work. There was no game found. 

Luke and Dick went down together at 11:25 in a stubble 
field. Luke outpaced his mate, who gave tongue and fol- 
lowed, afterward settling down to steady and independ- 
ent werk. In going down the side of a thicket Luke 
wheeled and pointed Dick backed. Again no game. 
Shortly afterward Dick pointed independently and 
dropped to a flush. Then he pointed again shortly after- 
ward, and Luke backed well; but again no game, The 
dogs did well, considering the conditions. 

Deemster and Dash Antonio then went down. Deem- 
ster pointed, but nothing was found. A few minutes 
later Deemster made another point, flushed and leaped 
across a ditch ip the direction of his bird. Here he 
dropped and behaved well. The heat was a very short 
one. er 

Musa and Faustina were the last brace down before 
lunch. Faustina drew toa flush. As she drew up to a 
point a little later Musa ran in and flushed asingle. A 
few minutes’ more ranging produced a steady point from 
Faustina, who dropped to a flush; Musa gave chase. 

After dinner Faustina and Cleopatra were put down 
and ranged very well. Both dogs flushed birds a little 
a bevy raising without a point being made. Up 
at 1:30. 

Dash Antonio and Brighton Dick.—Dash outpaced his 
rival and showed better style. He pointed a hare, and 
when he discovered his mistake he looked back at Dick, 
who was backing him, as much as to say, ‘Well, yougre 
fooled too.” The heat showed no work on game, 

This was the last of the trials, and the judges gave their 
decisions. First prize, 40 per cent. of stake, $46, Dash 
Antonio, blue belton setter dog, owned by William Bang- 
ham, Windsor, Oat. Second prize, 30 per cent. of stake, 
$34.50, Brighton Dick. Third prize, 15 per cent. of stake, 
$7.25, divided between Ightfield Deemster, liver and white 
pointer dog, owned by Mr. Heywood-Lonsdale, England, 
and Faustina, liver and white pointer bitch, owned by T. 
G. Davey, London, Ont. 

There was a larger crowd than usual following the dogs, 
and all had a pleasant time. 

Mr. W. B. Wells, the painstaking secretary-treasurer of 
the club, left no stone unturned to insure the enjoyment 
of the week by all those at the Bay. At the meeting of 
the club he was unanimously re-elected to the office which 
he has filled so well for years. His work was fully appre- 
ciated by all, and his failure to take a prize with any of 
his excellent canines was a matter of regret. 

Rop Ranpom. 


CuaTHamM, Ont. 


Mr. A. M. Young, of the Manchester Kennel Co., made 
us a very pleasant call one day last week. He mentioned 
that birds were fairly plentiful in his section of Tennessee, 
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POINTS AND FLUSHES. 


UNDER date of Nov. 5 Mr. P. T. Madison, secretary of 
the Continental Field Trials Club, writes us as follows 
concerning the abandonment of the trials: ‘‘I have re- 
ceived letters from Stoddard, Buckle, Mayfield, Gray, 
Johnson and Hammond, and they all tell the same story: 
‘No birds.’ Mr. Stoddard worked Tick Boy and other 
good dogs all day without finding a bird. They all say 
that from nothing to three small bevies in a day’s hunt is 
the result. There are no birds in North Carolina; Tucker 
could not find any birds at High Point and has gone to 
South Carolina. As a result of this state of affairs we 
have received but twenty-six entries to our All-Age Stake. 
I therefore went to Chicago yesterday with proxies 
enough to constitute a quorum of the advisory board. 
After canvassing the situation thoroughly we decided that 
the best thing to do under the circumstances was to de- 
clare the trials off. The forfeits will all be returned at 
once, and the club will be in a financial condition to give 
trials next year. I regret exceedingly this state of affairs 
and yet I think we did the right thing.” 





Mr. C. E. Buckle’s excellent communication is worthy 
of the earnest consideration of all who are interested in 
field trials. He points out a feature which at one time 
was so common that it was farcical. It is still used too 
much. Criticism from fair and skillful sportsmen like Mr. 
Buckle would soon suppress the absurdities which have 
more or less a footing in the competition. 





The Messrs. Rutherfurd will sell at public auction a 
number of fox-terriers to make room for younger stock. 
For particulars, see their announcement in our advertis- 
ing columns. 

Messrs. G. Muss-Arnolt, Washington A. Coster, Fred. 
Hodgman and §. C. Bradley arranged to leave for Newton, 
N. C., on the 12th inst., the Eastern Field Trials Club’s 
trials being the attraction. 





We take the liberty of publishing an item. concerning 
dogs, from a letter written by Lieut. H. T. Allen, forsome 
years military attaché at St. Petersburgh and now of Fort 
Riley, Kans. Mr. Allen mentions that he has started a 
kennel of Russian wolfhounds which number five at pres- 
ent, including Col. Dietz and two which Mr. Allen import- 
ed. Heremarks: ‘I could get no better dogs or better 
bred ones in Russia than these I have.” Mr. Allen has 
organized a post foxhound club, to whose revenues he 
will devote the proceeds of the sales of puppies from his 
kennel, a generosity which is all the more admirable for 
its rarity. 


The Western Massachusetts Fox Club’s eighth annual 
meet is fortunate in having its meet after rain had fallen, 
thus escaping the effects of the druoght which have 
proved so disastrous to similar events. This meet takes 
place at Westfield, Mass. on Nov. 18 and 14. The annual 
dinner is served on the evening of the first day. 


Mr. Wm. Brailsford, who has so skillfully managed the 
interests of Mr. Heywood-Lonsdale in the field trials and 
withal so pleasingly as to add many more to his already 
large circle of friends in America, sailed for England on 
the Majestic on Wednesday of this week. Mr. Brailsford 
and Bob Armstrong made a brief call in FOREST AND 
STREAM’s office on Tuesday. The former expressed himself 
as being much pleased wiih his visit. 











In our advertising columns, C. C. Gaines, Poughkeep- 
sie, N. Y., offers broken setter, G. A. Buckstaff, Osh- 
kosh, Wis., offers prize-winning beagles. West Philadel- 
phia Kennels, Philadelphia, offer terriers and _collies. 
Box 108, Stevensville, Pa., offers setters. J. Feulner, 
Cherry Valley, N. Y., offers setter. H. N. Howell, Lan- 
caster, Pa., offers broken setter. I. M. D., New York, 
offers cockers. G. O. Allen, Mountville, Conn., offers 
broken setters. F. Cavanaugh, Boston, offers broken set- 
ter. 


Postponement of Meet. 


THE executive committee of the National Fox Hunters’ 
Association met at Lexington Nov. 6 and decided to post- 
pone their annual meet until Dec. 2, 95, Cause, unprece- 
dented drought. ROGER WILLIAMS, ch. com. 


KENNEL NOTES. 


Kennel Notes are inserted without charge; and blanks 
(farnished free) will be sent to any address. Prepared 
Blanks sent free on application, 


BRED. 
on* Goodall’s Beauty, cocker spaniel bitch, Oct. 19, to Corktown 
upid. 
= Arthur Knowlton’s Fern, English setter bitch, Oct. 26, to Kent 
Mr. W. H. Worth's 
Lawn Hazel, Gordon setter bitch, Sept. 2, to Don N. 
Lawn Nance, Gordon setter bitch, Aug. 24, to Don N. 
Hilda, Gordon setter bitch, Sept. 4, to champion Rexmont. 
SALES. 
Corktown Kennels have sold 
(Znone, cocker spaniel bitch, to Mr. F. Boulton. 
Corktown Flirt, cocker spaniel bitch, to Mr. G. Crabb. 
Corktown Trilby, cocker spaniel bitch, to Mr. E. Goodall. 
Corktown Chappie, cocker spaniel dog, to Mr. E. W. Fiske. 
Corktown Rex, cocker spaniel dog, to Mr. Robt. Aull. 
Corktown Taffy, cocker spaniel dog, to Mr. John Firsching. 
Mr. W. H. Worth has sold c 
Lawn Flirt, Gordon setter bitch, to Mr. Wm. Snyder. 
Lawn Donald, Gordon setter dog, to Mr. Walter L. Wilder. 
Lawn Riot, Gordon setter dog, to Dr. J. W. McCausland. 
Mr. J. N. Alexander has sold Chappie, wire-haired fox-terrier dog, 
to Mr. F. A. Cadwell. 


Pachting. 


Tue Boston Herald sets forth in excellent shape the many serious 
objections to tue continuance of the 90ft. class and the advantages to 
be gained by the revival in its place of the 70ft. class or its modern 
equivalent. We can commend the Herald's arguments most heartily, 
as they are the same that we have advanced since 1886, and which on 
each occasion have been ridiculed by the Herald, with its fallacious 
plea for the “fastest yacht” to defend the America’s Cup. What it 
says to-day was equally true when the New York Y. OC. refused to 
enter into an agreement with the Royal Clyde Y. C. n the fall of 1886; 
when the new deed of gift was made immediately after the receipt of 
Mr. Charlies Sweet's challenge in 1887, and again ‘n 1889 when the 











motion that the club should meet Valkyrie I. with a 70-footer was de- 
clared out of order by the Commodore. We sincerely hope that the 
arguments of the Boston Herald may prove convincing, and that the 
last yacht of the 90ft. class has been built for international or any 
other racing. At the same time it must be a matter of regret if the 
class be allowed to pass away, by conversion or corrosion, without 
some conclusive racing between Valkyrie III. and Defender. We 
should like to see these two yachts raced thoroughly and skillfully for 
a series of races, no matter what the prize may be; until their exact 


merits on every point of sailing and under all ordinary conditions are © 


satisfactorily demonstrated, and then to see them give way to a 
fleet of smaller yachts, of not over 75ft. racing length. 


We learn with great regret that the Boston Herald disapproves of 
the new 15ft. class, on the excellent ground that it is promoted by 
‘‘Anglo-Maniacs.” This is a serious charge, and worthy of full con- 
sideration before anything further is done toward new challenges and 
boats. In view of the very high position in international racing now 
occupied by the “Boston Herald man” as the American representative 
of Lord Dunraven, it might be well for the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. 
C. to seek his advice as to just what obsolete type of “mean length” 
skimming-dish or sandbagger the club should adopt in place of the 
15-footer, in order to avoid the stigma of encouraging Anglo-Mania. 


Defender’s Measurement. 


A peRrect storm of angry condemnation has been aroused in this 
country by the news cabled from London on Nov. 9, that Lord Dun- 
raven, in a long article in the Field of that date, had made the charge 
that Defender took on ballast between the two official measurements 
made on Sept. 6 and Sept. 8. The article in the Field, which will be 


published by his Lordship in pamphlet form, alludes as follows to this 


matter: 

*I would confine myself to the cause of my withdrawal, namely, 
overcrowding of the hk it not that other matters have been 
alluded to in the report to New York Y. C. made by the Cup com- 
mittee.” 


He thereupon proceeds to take up the matter of measuring the 

achts, and quotes terms of the agreement, including the New York 

. C. rule that the measurer should affix distinctive marks at each end 
of the load waterlive. He then goes on: 

“I was under the impression that this rule meant that vessels would 
be marked on stem and stern in such a way as to make marks exter- 
nally visible, as is the case under our yacht racing association rules, 
but I learned at a meeting with the Cup committee on Aug. 30 that, 
according tothe practice of the New York Yacht Club, the load water- 
line length is marked by a couple of copper tacks on deck. I did not 
consider this method of marking satisfactory, as it obviously afforded 
no means of judging whether the vessel was sailing on her proper 
measured length or not, but Icontented myself with observing that it 
did not appear to me of much practical value, as I did not feel justified 
in demanding a departure from the ordinary usage without some 
strong and definite cause. 

“On —_ 4 Mr. Smith, chairman of the Cup committee, informed 
me that Mr. Iselin was anxious for the agreement to be amended so as 
to insure that one clear week day should intervene between each race. 
To this I agreed and took the opportunity afforded by this reopening 
of the agreement to press upon committee, in the following letter, 
my views on the subject of measuring and marking previously ex- 
pressed in conversation: 

* ‘439 Fiera AVENUE, Sept. 5, 1895. 

“*Degar Mr. CANFIELD: I have received your letter notifying me of 
the alteration of dates. That question having been reopened, I wish 
to call your attention to another matter which, on reflection, I do not 
consider satisfactory. This contest may possibly extend over a period 
of ten days or a fortnight. It is obvious that alterations in the load 
waterline length of a vessel may, under present conditions, be made 
without an owner’s knowledge and without the possibility of detec- 
tion. It is, of course, impossibie to guard absolutely against such an 
occurrence, but these contests cannot be compared with ordinary 
races, and in the interest of the public and of the owners, who have to 
do their best to see that rules are obeyed, it is surely right and neces- 
sary that the Cup committee should take every precaution to see that 
the vessels sail on their measured load waterline length. 

—‘‘For this reason I request that the measurer be instructed to mark 
each vessel's measured load waterline length on stem and stern, and 
to take any steps that he or the committee thiak advisable, by re- 
measurement at any time, or by any other means, to ascertain that 
thezload waterline length as measured is notjexceeded in sailing. To 
mark the vessels is a perfectly simple matter. A scratch with a file 
or chisel and a distinct paint mark should suffice. Yours very truly, 
“*DunRaven.’ ” 

“To that letter I received no written reply, but my understanding 
was, and I was told verbally, that the committee saw no object in re- 
considering the points involved. I did not further press tne m:tter, 
as 1 cons ed the committee responsible, and that, unless necessity 
compelled, I had no right to insist. The agreement was signed b 
Mr. Smith and myself on board of the Vaikyrie’s tender, City of 
Bridgeport, on Sept. 6. 

s first race was sailed Sept. 7. I am of the opinion that the 
Defender did not sail on her measured load waterline length during 
that race. I should first explain that, to the best of my belief, none 
of the gentlemen interested in the Defender lived on board of her or on 
board of her tender, the Hattie Palmer; that the Defender’s crew slept 
on board of her, and that in consequence a good deal of materiai—men's 
cots, etc.—had to be transferred backward and forward between the 
Hattie Palmer avd the Defender. We had a good opporturity of 
observing the Defender when she lay close to us in Erie Basin, pre- 
vious to king, after her final triai race with the Vigilant, on Aug. 
31. When she came into the Basin to be measured on Sept. 6, it was 

jain to me, as te all on board the City of Bridgeport, tnat she was 
Foating considerably higher tnan on former occasions. This was, of 
course, quite unobjectionable. 

“I may mention that, according to Mr. Hyslop, the official measurer, 
the Defender was some 6in. shorter when measured for the Cup races 
than when measured for the Goelet cup race. Both yachts lay inside 
Sandy Hook on Friday night. The Defender’s tender, Hattie Palmer, 
lay alongside of her,and the crew were at work from dark to 1 o'clock 
in the morning. On Saturday morning early my attention was drawn 
by those on board the City of Bridgeport, including representatives 
of her American crew, to the fact that the Defender was visibly 
deeper in the water than when measured. She so appeared to me, but 
as her tender was alongside and engaged, apparently, in taking ma- 
terial out of her, it was impossible to form a definite opinion at that 
time. 

“When I put Mr. Henderson, my representative, on board the De- 
fender about 9 o'clock in the morning, after the Hattie Palmer had 
left her, I felt perfectly certain that the Defender was immersed 
deeper than when measured. Not only was her bobstay boit nearer 
the water, which might have been the result of an alteration of trim, 
but judging by the line of bronze plating and by the fact that a pipe 
amidsnips, which was flush with the water when she was measured, 
was nowhere visible, she was in my deliberate opinion floating about 
4in. deeper in the water than when measured. 

“I was reluctant to make a formal complaint to the Cup committee 
on a matter which it was, of course, impossible for me tw verify, and 
in any case nothing could be done before the race was started. But 
as soon as Mr. Latham A. Fish, a member of the committee, came on 
board the Valkyrie as the Defender’s representative, and before the 
Tace was 8 , 1 stated the whole casetohim. I told him I thought 
that some mistake had been made, and that all the weight put into 
the Defender, after measurement, not been taken out before the 
race; that I was positively certain she was sailing at least a foot be- 
yond her proper length, and I requested him to take the earliest 
opportunity of mentioning the matter to the committee. 

“Mr. Fish asked me what suggestions I couldmake. I replied tothe 
effect that I wished the committee to put one of its members or some 
reliable representative on board of each yacht immediately after the 
race, and to have both vessels remessured, if possible, that evening. 
If that were impossible, that the members of the committee or their 
rej itatives should stay on board in charge of the vessels until 
they were measured; that the load waterline should be marked on 
both vessels externally, in such a way as to be plainly visible, and that 
the members of the committee should take any other steps they 
thought desirable to insure that the yachts should not exceed their 
load waterline length when racing. 

“I put Mr. Fish on board of the committee boat immediately after 
the race. No action was taken that evening beyond ordering the 
vessels to be remeasured and marked externally on the day fuillow- 
ing. No members or representatives of the committee were placed in 
charge pending remeasurement, as I had requested. Had this been 
done my contention that the Defender exceeded her measured leng 
and the extreme limit of length imposed by the agreement and 

ve been —_— or disproved. The De- 
night at Bay Ridge with the Hattie Palmer 
Both yachts were measuisd the following day, 


Sunday afternoon, when tneir load waterline ‘e was found to be 
practically previous. But, 


the same as when measured on the 


obviously, that fact affords no proof that either or both of them had 
not exceeded their measured length when sailing on Saturday. 

“My action in making this complaint has been severely criticised. I 
will only say that I considered it my duty to act as I did. and that I 


— for nothing that I was not ready and willing to suomit to my- 


The fo ing is all the pampblet contains on the sudject of meas- 
urement. The rest is a restatement of Dunraven's case. 





At Mr. Iselin’s request a special meeting of the New York Y. C. will 
be beld on Nov. 18 to consider the subject of Lord Dunraven's 





Mr. Rose’s Late Challenge. 


Tue ‘following correspondence probably disp ses finally of the 
challenge sent by Mr. Charles Day Kose and the Victoria Y. C.: 

89 HILL STREET@BERKELEY SQuaReE, Oct. 29, 1895. 

Dear Sir: I am in receipt of your letter of Oct. 16, and again beg to 
thank you for all the courtesy you have extended to me in my recent 
challenge for the America Cup. 

I beg that you will accept my assurance of my great regret in having 
found it necessary to withdraw the same. ‘ 

Iam writing to Mr. J. D. Smith, the chairman of the committee, on 
the subject and have no doubt tbat you will have an es of 
learning from hit the motives that have influenced me in coming to 
this decision. 

-~The outcome is naturally a great disappointment to all those that 
desire to see a fair contest. Yours faithfuily, Cuar.es D. Ross. 

J. V. 8. Oppre, Esq., Secretary, New York Y. C., New York. 

Roya. Victoria Y. C., Rypg, Oct. 28, °95. 

Dear Sir: Iam instructed by the sailing committee of the Royal 
Victoria Y. C. to confirm my telegram of Oct. 24 as follows: 
“Secretary New York Y. C., New York: 

“Have received letter from Mr. Rose withdrawing challenge for 
America Cup. Have called committee. Will mail you officially. 
“THELLUsSON.” 

I also forward you a copy of Mr. C. D. Rose's letter. 

I therefore, on behalf of the Royal Victoria Yacht Club, hereby 
withdraw the challenge for the America Cup sent by this clubin the 
name of Mr. C. D. Rose. 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your letters dated Oct. 9 and 16, 
for which I am much obliged. 

I have the honor to be, sir, your obedient servant, 

'=RCY THELLUSSON, Secretary. 
To J. V. 8. Oppie, Esq., Secretary New York Y.C., New York. 


SurroLk House, Newmarket, Oct. 22, 1895 
Dear £1r: In view of the repeated comments that my challenge for 
the America Cup might be construed as an expression of opinion on 
Lord Dunraven’s action in connection with the last race, I beg that 
you will kindly cable to the New York Yacht Club committee that I 
desire to withdraw my challenge. 

I should like to add that when I decided to send a challenge I did so 
solely in the interests of sport and with the desire to win back the 
America Me and that no question concerning any incidents of the 
last series of races in any way influenced me. I therefore naturally 
Sumeere my action having been misconstrued. Believe me yours faith- 

ully 


° Caries D. Ross. 
To the Secretary of the New York Yacht Club. 


“James D Smith, Esq., 42 Broad street, New York: 

“Dear Sin—I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your 
favors of Oct. 15 and 16, the former advising me of the appointment 
of a committee of gentlemen to arrange the conditions of a match for 
the America’s Cup of 1896, and the latter inclosing copy of a letter 
sent to the Secretary of the Royal Victoria Y.C. embodying the condi- 
tions formulated. 

“Since your letters were an oe will have received intimation 
that, to my great regret, I have decided to withdraw my challenge. 

“I have been influenced in coming to this decision entirely through 
ee ged that have been attributed to my action in making the 
challenge. 

“Although it is, perhaps, unnecessary to send you a formal contra- 
diction of many statements that have been made, I should be glad if 
= would kindly assure your committee that when I decided on send- 
ng the challenge it was done entirely in the interests cf sport gener- 

ly, and with the desire to win back the America’s Cup, and at the 
same time it never occurred to me for one moment that my action 
would be construed by the public into a personal expression of opinion 
on the result of the last series of races. As, however, the press gener- 
ally, and a certain section of the public, thought fit to impute to me 
other motives, and such as might tend to weaken the good feeling 
that has hitherto existed between the sporting community of the two 
countries, I trust that your committee will recognize that I have 
taken the only course that is possible, and exonerate me from apy in- 
tention of treating the acceptance of my challenge in any other way 
than with the consideration it is entitled to. 

“I beg to thank you pay and your committee for the 
courteous manner in which they have dealt with my challenge, and 
only regret that I have found it impossible to proceed further in the 
matter. “I remain yours faithfuliy, 

“Caries D. Ross.” 

“39 Hitt street, Berkeley Square, Oct. 29, 1895.” 


Society of Naval Architects and Marine 
Engineers. 


THIRD ANNUAL MEETING. 
New York, Nov. 7-8. 


Tue first sersion of the third annual meeting of the Society of Naval 
Architects and Marine Engineers was opened at 10 A. M. on Thursday, 
Nov. 7, at the house of the American Society of Mevbanical Engineers, 
12 W. 3ist st , New York, with President Griscom in the chair. After 
a short address by the president and the reading of the rtof the 
auditing committee, and other routine busin the it paper 
on “American Maritime Development,”’ was read, by Capt. Heiry C. 
Taylor, U.S. N., President of the Naval War College. The paper p e- 
sented forcibly and at some length the opportunities for the deveiop- 
ment of the commerce of the United States in the northern portion of 
South America,Capt. Taylor strongly urging the necessity for studying 
the details of this trade with a view to providing the best porsibie 
types of vessels for it. He also urged the necessity for the early com- 
pletion of the Nicaragua Canal. The paper elicited general commen- 


dation. 
The Centerboard. 


Owing to an unforeseen occurrence, it became necessary to Postpone 
paper No. 2 until Friday, so r No. 9 was put in its place, on “The 
Centerboard—Its Influence on igo, its Value and its Proper Use,” by 
W. P. Stephens, Associate, Yachting Editor of The Forest anp STREAM 
The papers are all copyrighted by the society, but the following 
extracts from Mr. Stephens’ paper are published by permission: 


The words “ or “vessel” convey inevitably to the mind the idea 
of a single unbroken water-tight structure, oblong in general propor- 
tions, built up on a solid keel, and partaking more or whether ia 
the primitive canoe of the savage or the great modern “‘liner,” of one 
conventional form. 

Outside of this great class, comprising the vast majori 
all ages, is found a mixed fleet of nondescript types w: 
ing each its own special purpose, depart greatly from the accep 
ideal ef a a in many cases, violate all the canons of naval 
science. In class are the various catamarans, the the out- 
rigged proas, and the surf boats of Madras, and, most remarkable of 
all such exceptional types, the centerboard craft which has figured so 
aay for aaa & century in the history of navigation iu 


To us, familiar with it from our earliest know! of the water, the 
striking characteristics of the type appeal with little force; but if, 
with our knowledge of the sea, of naval construction,‘and of the strains 
and stresses to which ev: vessel is subjected, the idea were laid 
before us for the first time of a vessel with the entire backbone and 
floor construction cut away for the middle third of her length, devoid 
of deck frame almost from mast to rudder port, with a great bux 
amidships open to the sea, and with a thin movabie projectiny 
deep below the bottom, it would be strange if the ority would not 
condemn on sight a combination so unms3chanical, so iubberly, and so 
dangerous. Looking at the centerboard as nearly as p from 
their point of view, a theoretical one, we can comprehend in a 
measure the feeling w the naval architects and yachtsmen of 
Great Britain to retain until so late a date as 1887 the prohibiting 
the entry of a centerboard yacht. 

In that earnest and even bitter controversy between the adherents 
of the keel and centerboard types which has extended over the greater 
part of the past fifteen years, and in which it has been my lot to take 
part asa partisan of the keel boat, a great deal has been written 


of craft of 


on both sides, but little of it other than contro and of no 
permanent technical value. Now that the fight has in the full 
recognition of the keel yacht in America and the admission of the 
centerboard yacht to British —, 2 partisan f has disap- 
peared, and, with the prevalence of er views on both through 
the surprising developments of modern yacht it should 
possible to sum up, more thoroughly and fairly has yet been 
OF cride and Sheetal hectare 

The early use of the centerboard may be omitted and 
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the sub: taken up at the beginning of yachting in America—about 
1845. “hee ane achts were keel boats, ome related, through Eng- 
ish models, to smaller sizes of revenue cutters and commercial 
vessels. About New York, the birthplace of American yachting, the 
portions of the water-front were already taken “. even at 
early day; there were no wealthy yacht clubs with luxurious 
houses and costly basins and ancho grounds; and the few individ- 
ual yachismen were glad to find safe and inexpensive moorings.on 
the mud flats of Communipaw, Gowanus and Hoboken. A very brief 
of the few available yacht anchorages showed how unsuit- 
able they were for even the shoaler of the existing keel yachts; and 
with the then famous North River packet and freight sloops before 
them as models, yachtsmen very naturally drifted into the exclusive 
use of the shoal ceaterbyard type. At first this worked to the advan- 
tage of the infant sport; the yachts were inexpensive in construction, 
their portions and models permitted the use of stone or slag for 
ballast, they could be readily beached for cleaning, or hauled up for 
the winter, without the use of railways, and suitable anchorage could 
be had at no expense. In such early yachts as the Steers'ce sloop Julia, 
in which the centerboard was used only as an adjunct to a vessel of 
food proportions and model, the influence of the board was beneficial; 
ut before many years the whole design of the yacht was subordi- 
nated to the centerboard. Without tracing in detail the many — 
of the change, it is only necessary to note the contrast between the 
keel yacht of 1845 and the early centerboard yachts, on the one hand, 
other, the extreme centerboard type which was in univer- 

sal use in America in 1880. 


The centerboard lent itself as a willing accessory to the sacrifice of 
that depth which is essential to a safe range of stability; mere sail- 
carrying power being derived from an excess of beam, which was but 
an additional element of danger. In the search for speed under special 
local conditions, mainly those of summer racing, the true principles 
of naval architecture, s° apparent in the work of George Steers and 
others of the earlier ners, were utterly ignored, and a most 
dangerous and vicious school of designing prevailed throughout 
American tin; 


achting. 

Taking the centerboard sloop and schooner as they were up to 1880, 
shoal and wide in model; often clumsily built of soft 

we with the poorest fastenings; faultily ballasted with stone and 
iron inside; the hull inherently weak in form from the great beam and 
lack of proportionate cope the entire middle portion of keel and 
floors cut a’ , with the familiar ‘“‘hinge joint’’ where the mast was 
stepped, just forward of the trunk; and with the deck construction 
made worse than useless as an element of strength through the ab- 
sence of all beams in the middle portion of the vessel and the presence 
of a great superstructure, the cabin trunk—the accepted laws of 
naval design and construction faii to give any reason why such 
craft cay no oftener and kept afloat as long as they did; and we 
can only fall back, for an explanation, on the doctrine of a special 


may be urged for the shoal centerboard type under cer- 
tain conditions and in skilled hands, the universal adoption of one ex- 
treme of this type for all purposes. and to the complete exclusion of 
all other types, was as criminal as it was discreditable to the technical 
knowledge of a nation which had before, as it has since, produced the 
finest craft ever floated: and the loss of life, which even now 
continues in a lesser degree, is something fearful to contemplate. The 
historic capsize of the huge schoooner yacht Mohawk in 1876, drown- 
ing owner, wife and friends, was but a trivial incident compared with 
the innumerable drownings from smaller craft of equally bad design. 
That certain yachts of this same type have at times made excellent 
records in hard-weather races, and even at sea (as instanced by the 
shoal schooner Vesta in the midwinter ocean race of 1866), in no way 
disproves the serious charges brought against it by its opponents, or 
justifies its once universal use. 

This is one side of the centerboard question, and a very serious ai 1 

one; but there is another which is much pleasanter to look 
at. The immense areas of shoal water on the ocean and lake coast of 
the United States and their tributary rivers have called for light draft 
as the one prime requisite, and especially was this the case before the 
days of the steamboat and the railroad. At that period the shoal 
draft sloop or schooner was the sole means of communication, to 
mention only one typical locality, between New York and the cities of 
the Hudson River end Long Island Sound, as well as the numerous 
small places from whic 1 came bricks, lumber and all varieties of farm 
produce. The whuic iocal eoaning commerce, both passenger and 
freight, was carried in vessels of 3 to 6ft. extreme draft, whatever 
their _- dimensions. ‘ = =. =e —_ _ one 
amount of appendage outside o: proper, for 0! 
increasing the lateral resistance, ccttensenaiiies amit with little or no 
keel, the early vessels were dependent, for what windward 
had, 7 on the clumsy Dutch leeboards. 
this inland trade o: soqaa with the adoption of the centerboard 
(first used on the H n River about 1830). 

From this time on until the river and Sound trade was monopolized 
by the steamboats and railroads, some time in the sixties, the center- 
board coaster was developed into a national institution; soon extend- 
ing beyoud the first narrow limits of bay and river navigation, and 
finding a it and useful place in the coasting trade between 

New oe, Boston, Philadelphia and the ports north and south from 
* Halifax to the West Indies and South America. In the hands of com- 

t and honest shipwrights the centerboard coasting schooner has 
roved all theories as to the non-utility of the type for sea-going 
purposes; in a hull of moderate first cost and running expense it has 
carried safely, swiftly and profitably its cargoes of coal, lumber, 
sugar, firewood, barley, bricks or general freight, both on the lakes 
and on the Atlantic; up and down the “ * across Nantucket 

Shoals and around Hatteras in winter, light or loaded, taking in and 

landing its cargoes in localities inaccessible to the keel vessel. In the 

ocean coasting trade it has been, and still is,a powerful factor for 
good, and in the local trade it has been a d to the small farmer 
or or lumberman, carrying his product cheaply and safely from 
his own small creek or bay to a profitable market. In the faceof such 
ee results all theories as to the initial weaknes of the center- 

type or its an as a sea-going vessel must stand aside; 

——— ——— of - design an: Sy yy us > —, = 

true, they prove nothing again e type in capable 
hands. Prominent among the centerboard working vessels are the 
schooners used in the oyster trade between New York and Virginia, 
one of the fastest and best of which, the William H. Van ‘Name, is de- 
scribed in the appendix. 


Returning now to yachting, the popular appreciation which has so 
justly the successful Defender marks the end of the battle 
1880 between the centerboard and keel types. The wonder- 

qualities of the great Herreshoff keel cutter—qualities which have 
been displayed in her work throughout the whole season, and not 
alone in the two unsatisfactory races with Valkyrie II[l.—have been 
recognized by all American yachtsmen without a murmur over the 
absence of the national trade-mark, the centerboard. The superiority 
of the keel over the centerboard type in speed had already been dem- 


wer they 
The real development of 


onstrated in the success of such yachts as the 30-footers Kathleen. 
Saracen and Fancy over Shark, Hawk and the older centerboards of 
the class; of the 40-footers Minerva and Gossoon over Verena, Nymph, 


Chiquita, Awa and Choctaw; of Wasp and Gloriana over some of the 
fastest of the old centerboard sloops of much greater size. In all of 
these the recognized champions of the old type, Fanita, Rival, 
Crocodile, H ‘d and many others, have succumbed to the modern 
keel cutter, in spite of the efforts to improve them by lower ballast 
and better sails; and, further than this, the keel has triumphed over 
the and more modern “‘compromise” center such as 
Cindere Pa a Choctaw, Nymph and Awa—yachts which 
have shared vith keel sisters in ali the refinements of modern 
designing, construction, ballasting and sail-making. The one excep- 
tion which calls for _ note here is the 46-footer Harpoon, 
Saree in 1891 by Mr. Bur, her beam being 16ft. lin. and her 
7ft. 6in., with a lead keel of 18 tons. While her races with 

the keel boats Wasp and Gloriana were by no means conclusive, she 
has made an exceptionally good showing for a centerboard against a 

eel boat in late years. 

The racing records from 1889 to 1893 give ample proof of the 
perior speed of the keel boats over any type of centerboard yacht, 
in all sizes up to 60ft. waterline; but in the largest class, under 90ft. 
waterline, the issue was still in —- up to 1894, Vigilant’s success 
over Colonia and Valkyrie II. in 1893 giving new hope to the adherents 
of the centerboard. In strict justice, Vigilant has little bearing on 
the question; the typical centerboard yacht, as it Speed for many 
years in the controversy, was essentially a hull with no appendage 
other than a scag or after deadwood, and with no outside ballast. 
The substitution therefor, as the exemplar of the centerboard type, 
of Vigilant, with about 6ft. of hull proper and 7ft. of appendage, a 
keel weighing seventy tons, the actual draft of 13ft. without the board 
being the same as the keel cutters Genesta and Thistle, was in itself a 
complete surrender. Accepting Vigilant, however, as a legitimate 
modi m of Gracie, Fanny and Grayling, the superiority of the 


z a 


both in racing s) and in eral good qualities, 
has now been ly demonstrated by Defender, and there can no 
maar Bet the claim the centerboard is even equal fo 


If there be any who would still disown Vigilant and advance the 
claims of a craft of the old canterboard type, it now rests with them 
to prove the case against such existing evidence as Wasp and De- 
fender. I have tried during the it season to conceive of some type 
of centerboard yacht which would carry effectively a sail plan of over 
12,0008q. ft. on a waterline of 89ft., and I cannot see that such a craft 
is within the bounds of practicability. The nearest approach would 
be an improved Vigilant; and such a craft, with a very deep keel and 
& great weight of low ballast, would be but a begging of the whole 


question. Neither can I see that it is possible to design a low-powered 
yacht of the same measurement to compete successfully with De- 
fender. The vatue of the low weight is so great, with the modern saij 
plan, that no amount of mere beam can compensate for it without ne- 
cessitating a form that in so large a vacht would be less speedy and, 
in many ways, inferior to the beautifully moulded Defender. In yacht 
racing, as it stands to-day in this country, with no limit to depth or 
draft, either through natural conditions or the measurement rule, the 
field of the centerboard yacht is an exceedingly limited one. The 
yachtsman who is willing to pay the price can win to a certainty 
through the long lever, the low wei rht, the limited displacement and 
wetted surface, and the easy form of the bulb-fin (whether in the 
most extreme shape of a Niagara or the more moderate sections of 
Defender and Britannia), having the advantage over every type of 
centerboard yacht save in the very smallest classes. Once having 
the fin for a lever-arm to carry the ballast bulb, all necessity for the 
centerboard as an aid to lateral resistance at once disappears 

The sole exception to this rule is in the very smallest classes recog- 
nized by the yacht clubs—those under 25ft. racing length. Io the 
diminutive class which has lately attracted so much attention through 
the international races of the Seawanhaka Corinthian Y. C. between 
Spruce and Ethelwynn, the centerboard. used in a peculiar form, has 
still an advantage over the bulb-fin. Under the limits of the class, 
about 15ft. waterline, 22%sq. ft. of sail and a crew of two, all necessary 
power may be obtained through the weight of she men on the weather 
deck, and there is a positive loss, in ordinary racing weather. in carry- 
ing an extra weight of lead bulb of some 400lbs., to bs dragged through 
the water. Under these conditions, it pays to employ, for purposes of 
lateral resistance, the peculiar form of centerboard introduced by 
Mr. Linton Hope, an English designer, in 1894, and improperly known 
as a “dagger” board; the power being obteined, if such a comparison 
is admissible, by the weight of the crew acting on a horizontal lever, 
the half beam of the yacht, instead of “vy the weight of the bulb acting 
on a vertical lever, the fin. The effectiveness of this form of board, 
deep, narrow, moving in solid and undisturbed water, and with all use- 
less surface cut away, needs no demonstration. * * * 

Where the advantages of this type end and those of the bulb-fin be- 
gin is an open question, but it would seem that in the 20ft. class, 
where three men are allowed, the same principle maintains, and the 
crew can best carry the allowed sail plan—some 400sq. ft.—by their 
own weight. When it comes to the 25ft. class, however, with five men 
and about 625sq. ft. of sail, it is probably a matter of local conditions 
whether the Sorceress and Ethelwynn type with the light. deep board 
will be as successful as the bulb-fin type represented by El Chico and 
Wenonah. In all larger classes low lead must prevail over live weight, 
save in the comparatively few clubs where shifting ballast, if not un- 
limited crews, are still recognized. 

If this statement of the case be correct, it might be assumed that 
there is no further place for the centerboard in yachting, but such is 
very far from true; in fact,the opportunities now offered to the designer 
for the production of good types of centerboard yachts are far greater 
than ever in the past. The fact is clearly recognized that the devel- 
— of the last five years in yachting has been bad in the extreme; 
that the gain in speed, while positive and conclusive from the point of 
view of match sailing and prize winning,is comparatively small in 
actual minutes, and that the price paid for it is entirely too high. It 
has been and still is possible to win prizesin any class by a lighter con- 
struction and a greater draft of water in each new yacht; the re- 
sult being a craft of extreme first cost and expensive maintenance, 
difficult to navigate, limited to very deep water, costly to dock and to 
berth in winter, and involving extraordinary expense for towing. The 
racing life of such craft is limited toa couple of seasons, and after- 
ward they have practically no sale value. The building of Defender 
and Valkyrie IIL, with a draft of 19 to 20ft. on a waterline of 89ft., 
and of such fin-keels as Niagara, of lift. draft and 4éft. waterline, 
has, indeed, proved that the keel can be made to beat the centerboard; 
but it has not proved that such extreme craft are other than detri- 
mental to the t interests of yachting, or discouraging to,the best 
class of practical yacht owners. 

The conformation of the Atlantic coast and of American waters in 
general presents certain conditions which must be complied with in 
order that yachting in both of its branches, racing and cruising, may 
receive the widest possible support and attain the highest develop- 
ment. Both along the coast and throughout the interior are immense 
areas of shoal water, under 3ft., and, in many places, as on the Florida 
coast, under ift., in depth. On these waters men wish to sail, for 
pleasure or business, and, for this purpose only, an extreme form of 
the centerboard type is practicable. For a draft of but a few 
inches there is nothing superior to the sharpie, peculisrly a national 
type, and capable of a wide range of use. It is of cheap construction, 
and, if properly designed according to the exact conditions of its 
intended use, may be made practically safe in skillful hands. Another 
excellent type of shoal yacht is that ited by the cruising yawl 
Lounger, constructed by H. C. Wintringham, the light draft - 
mitting of use almost anywhere in Fiorida, while, at the same time, 
the yacht. when loaded or ballasted deeper, has made the passage by 
sea from New York to Florida and back. A remarkably good vessel 
for a similar purpose was the schooner Whim, designed by Mr. A. 
Cary Smith in 1885, with a draft of but 2ft. Sin. on a waterline of 
55ft. With a good freeboard, the yacht was loaded to a deeper draft 
for her manv cruises up and down the coast, but when lightened she 
did excellent service on the shoal Florida rivers. 

A different type of shoal yacht is the Cape Cod catboat the Caper, 
adapted primarily for use in shoal tide harbors and for taking the 

round, but doing most of its sailing in deep open water about the 

pe, either as a yacht or as a most serviceable fishing boat. While its 
big rig and hard steering bring it justly under the denomination of a 
“brute” in the yachtsman’s meaning of the word, it still has many posi- 
tive good qualities as a rough-water boat of very limited draft. and is 
the best combination of speed, safety and all-round good qualities for 
racing and cruising that has yet been produced on a total draft of 24 
to 30in. That it is capable of improvement can hardly be doubted; 
but, as it stands to-day, the Cape cat of the standard model, un 
by the more recent racing improvements, is one of the very best types 
of shoal centerboard boats. While absolute aa cannot 
be obtained on a draft of 30in. or less for a waterline of 25 to 50ft., 
there is ample practical proof that a reasonably safe and able boat, 
and one of universal adaptability, may be had from these three 


Experience has proved that, in yachting, draft is very largely a mat- 
ter of habit and education; twenty years ago it was almost an axiom 
with New York yachtsmen that no yacht up to 50 or 60ft. waterline 
should draw more than 4ft., or, in extreme cases, 5ft., to be within the 
limits of practicable use, about 6ft. being allowed for a yacht of 100ft. 
waterline, Of late years many of these same yachtsmen have taken 
to craft drawing 10 to 11ft. on a waterline of 40 to 50ft., and have used 
them, not without inconvenience at times, but, on the whole, with 
most aes results. One factor, too important to be 
without notice, is the convenient and serviceable naphtha inch 
which has replaced the old yacht’s gig for shoreservice; but the main 
thing is that yachtsmen have learned to use and to appreciate deep 

achts. While my personal prejudices and predilections have always 

mn for the cutter, such a 40-footer as Minerva or Uvira, and similar 
craft in the larger sizes, for general yachting about New York, Boston 
and the coast, and while such yachts have many good qualities to off- 
set the inconveniences of a draft of 9 to 10ft., I can recognize fully the 
advantages of a draft of not over 6ft. (the a limit within many 
of our harbors and bays), and the general utility of well-designed 
yachts within this limit. * * * 

In a rather larger class an ideal yacht of this kind is found in the 
schooner Quickstep, designed by Mr. Burgess in 1889, of 7ft. draft on 
a waterline of €5ft.; her steel construction, in addition to the extra 
room, removing the old objection, on the score of weakness, to the 
shoal centerboard yacht with a trunk cabin. For convenience of use, 
and for accommodation, this yacht leaves little to be desired; and her 
speed has been a matter of favorable comment since her first season. 
In yachts of from 70ft. waterline downward,in which the absolute 
draft may be kept within 9 or 10ft., there will alw remain many 
advan on the side of the wide keel cutter; but there will still be 
a place, both in the secondary racing and in general yachting service, 
— en deep-bodied, centerboard yacht of not over 6 to 

t. draft. 

The last three or four years have brought two changes in yachting 
which can only be looked upon as detrimental—the introduction of the 
fin-keel and the extension of the limit of draft. The bulb-fin keel is 
by no means an absolute novelty; its bilities of s: are too 
DP to have been passed over entirely by thoughtfu' —— 
especially in view of the fruitful experiments of the model yacht sail- 
ors. That it was not adopted in large yachts prior to 1891 is due, not 
to a failure to appreciate its advantages, but to a general reluctance 
on the part of all yachtsmen to recognize such an obvious machine. 
By minor changes, all in the same direction, and all with increased 
8 one designer after another broke the ice, until it only remained 
for Mr. N. G. Herreshoff, in the experimental Dilemma, to take the 
final step; had he not done so, another would. In the same way, up 
to the end of 1892, yachtsmen, by a tacit agreement of long standing, 
observed rigidly a certain extreme limit of draft dictated by‘the aver- 
age minimum depths over the racing courses and in most harbors. 

ithin this limit, 13ft., are found the large cutters Genesta, Irex and 
Ti with the s' larger schooners Sappho, Yampa, Ramona, 
Deuntiless and Coronet. On the of the American designers there 
was small incentive, in view of the successful centerboard yachts 
Volunteer, Mayflower, Grayling, Montauk, Sachem and Iroquois, to 
exceed this limit; and the British designers, though confronted by 
that alluring prize, the America’s Cup, fully aware of the deficiencies 
of their existing keel cutters, and with the possibilities before them 
of a*‘90-ton Doris,” of 18ft. draft, as a successful challenger, still kept 


thin it. When the break came, in 1893, all went in together, Herres- 

hoff with 15ft. in Colonia, and Watson with 17ft in Valkyrie Il. and 
Britannia: Fife in Calluna, and Soper in Satanita, taking about the 
same. The game has stopped, for this season, at an extreme of 20ft. 
draft on a waterline of 89ft.; but if it is to be resumed next year, no 
one can say how much further it may go before a natural limit other 
than the rejected ones of expense and convenience is reached. Even 
now, in the course of a season of such work as they are capable of, 
= — sailing machines are in tow for more miles than they are 
under L 

The old-time limit was in every way a desirable one; for all the pur- 
poses of wholesome yachting. there is no reason why a total draft of 
18ft. should be exceeded, and, for most purposes, 11ft. would be still 
better. For sea work, even in the largest size of keal schooners, such 
as Yamp%, 13ft. is enough for stability and lateral plane, and quite as 
much as can be carried with dus rezard to harbor and docking facil- 
ities. For the ordinary run of coasting work, such as is done by the 
majority of large yachts, a draft of 11 or, better yet, 10ft. is 
quite as much as is desirable. Up to a waterline of 60 to 70ft.. this 
may be had in 4 keel craft, but in the larger sizes the keal should give 
way to the centerboard. Contrast the two types at the head of Amer- 
ican yachting to-day, both of 90ft. waterline, and say which is the bet- 
ter—the centerboard schooner of deep and powerful body on a maxi- 
mum draft of 10ft., such as Lasca, Volunteer, Emerald. Iroquois, Sea 
Fox and Ariel; or the big single-stickers Defender, Colonia, Vigilant 
aud Navahoe. drawiog from 14 to 20ft. It isin the larger classes, 
whether schooner or cutter, in which the disadvantages of the center- 
board type are smallest and the advantages greatest; the questions of 
safety and non-capsizability disappear in the modern lead-ballasted 
centerhoard yacht of deep body; with steel construction there is a 
wide margin of structural strength in spite of the division of the keel 
and floors by the trunk; the absolute size of the interior permits a 
disposition of the trunk that involves little waste of space; the effect- - 
iveness of the yacht to windward as compared with an extreme keel 
machine is impaired to only a slight degree; and the gain in conven- 
nantes draft of 10ft. instead of 20 is of inestimable value in practi- 

y ing. 


Great as the gain is in ordinary longshore yachting and racing, it is 
perhaps still greater in the sea-going yacht. The proportions and dis- 
position of weights of the modern deep centerboard type tend to make 
it at all times an easy sea boat; and, when hove to in really bad 
weather, the absence of a deep keel permits enough leeway to make 
the yacht easy in a sea where the keel craft is constantly forging out 
to windward, standing up against the seas like a wall, and taking the 
full force of every blow. The notable experience of the schooner 
yacht Iroquois in the great March blizzard of 1888, when she was 
caught off the Capes of the Delaware, shows what such a yacht is 
capable of in the very worst weather. This same yacht, designed by 
Mr. A. Cary Smith in 1886, the first of the type, is at the same time the 
best example that I know of. Designed originally for offshore cruis- 
ing, she has proved a — success for that purpose, as her many 
winter cruises to Florida, Cuba and through the West Indies testify. 
In addition, she haa made an enviable record in racing against yachts 
built for speed and that have never been off soundings; and, what is 
no less instructive, she still holds a higher market value than many 
more expensive and more ambitiously planned yachts. 

The question of draft is the vital one to-day in yachting. With 
the gning of the two Valkyries, of Colonia and Defender, the 
natural and sentimental limitations have disappeared, and there is a 
reluctance on the part of yachtsmen to enact afbitrary and artificial 
ones. The rule just adopted by the Yacht Recing Association of Great 
Britain does place a certain limitation on excessive draft—just 
how heavy it is as yet impossible to conjecture; but in this country 
there is no present prospect of the adoption of any similar restriction, 
or of any attempt at penalizing the bulb-fin in favor of the yacht of 
fuller body, less draft and a greater average of good qualities. 
While it is hardly possible that any good can come from further 
experiments in the direction of extreme draft, at the same time 
there is a hesitation about setting an arbitrary limit. The most prac- 
ticadle solution of the difficulty would seem to be in the abandonment 
of the 90ft. cutter in favor of a smaller size in which an absolute 
draft of, say, 12ft. would be enough even for the unlimited keel 
racer; and, in the larger classes, to encourage the development of the 
deep centerboard type within a limit of about 10ft. extreme draft. 
It is in this type, as represented by Volunteer, Lasca, and Emerald, 
that the greatest possible benefit to American yachting in the larger 
classes may be looked for. 

There are three points in connection with the centerboard whivh 
can be noticed but fly here: the use of the board as ballast, the use 
of the board in very deep yachts, and the true relation of the cer.ier- 
board to the America’s Cup. In regard to the ballast board, the 
question is stili an open one, but my own conviction is that the sole 
useful function of the centerboard is as an adjunct to the lateral plane; 
and that the attempt to use the board as ballast also is, at the best, of 
very doubtful utility and open to serious objection. * * * 

The most inte ing experimeat yet made with the ballast board 
was that of the 46-footer Harpoon, already mentioned, made by 
Messrs. Stewart & Binney, for the Adams brothers, in 1892. The 
original board, of the ordinary wooden construction, was ae by 
one of steel plates filled between with lead, the total weight being 3.75 
tons, certain alterations of the lead keel being made which resulted 
in a decrease of the displacement by about 0.75 ton. That the yacht 
was improved over her first year’s form is quite certain; but, as other 
changes were made, in the sail plan and elsewhere, it is impossible to 
say how much was due to the weighted board. In the opinion of Mr. 
OC. F. Adams, she was faster off the wind, and to windward in light 
airs; but, taking everything together, tlere is no satisfactory evidence 
of a material gain through the ballast board. No trouble was expe- 
rienced in using it; with a powerfully geared winch, two men could 
house it in five or six minutes; as a matter of convenience, where the 
depth of water permitted, it was often left about half way down from 
day to day. Some difficulty was experienced in unshipping the board, 
as was necessary in cleaning the steel surface. Incidentally, Mr. 
Adams very highly of eee asa sea boat, describing her 
as superior to Gossoon and the other keel boats built for him and his 
brother. A weighted centerboard of 114 tons was tried about the same 
time in the Burgess 30-footer Hawk, of similar type to Harpoon, but 
was finally abandoned; on one occasion, the breaking of the chain 

mdant allowed the board to fall, hanging only by the pin, a mishap 

hat must have resulted seriously in other than smooth water. 

There are many instances of the trial ..? heavily weighted center- 
boards in smaller yachts. The open racing boat Dare Devil was fitted 
with one by the late Commodore Dilwort* in 1882, but with a result- 
ing loss of speed; and the same experiment has been repeated in more 
recent years with the same resnits—a notably small gain in stability, 
and an actual loss of speed. In canoes and small racing craft, mostly 
of narrow beam, very good results have been obtained by the use of 
bronze or brass plates of moderate weight, 100 to 200Ibs., one advan- 
tage being the superior surface of the metals as compared with wood; 
but there are indications that the gain is changed to a loss when a 
greater thickness is employed than is essential to a reasonable degree 
of rigidity; and that any material amonnt of lead oa the centerboard, 
even in these small craft, is detrimental to speed. In the larger yachts 
an instance is found in Queen Mab, the Watson 40-rater. of 59ft. water- 
line, 16ft. beam and 11ft. draft of hull, originally fitted with a center- 
board of D-Ita metal of 314 tons, the solid plate being very accurately 
fitted to slide in the metal trunk. After several seasons’ trial this 
plate was removed, the yacht going to windward satisfactorily with- 
out it, and the slot was filled with lead, the stability being in no way 


impaired. 

This brings us to the question of the centerboard in very deep yachts, 
an experiment that has been very fully tested in Great Britain within 
a few years past; and with but one result. Since the restriction on the 
use of the centerboard was removed, in 1887, there have been built a 
number of cutters of varying dimensions and proportions, from Iverna 
of 84ft. waterline down to Dis of 36ft., in which centerboards of various 
weights have been used; in every case, as in the fast 20-rater Dragon 
a year, the board being finally discarded and the slot filled with 

ead. * 

The weight of evidence. though by no means conclusive on these 
two points, would seem to indicate that the best results are to be ob- 
tained in yachts of but moderate depth, and specially designed to 
utilize as the main factor of lateral resistance a centerboard of little 
or no intrinsic weight; and that the addition of a centerboard, light 
or loaded, to a very deep hull of large lateral plane is of very ques- 
tionable advantage. While it is to be regretted that more ample and 
positive data on these points is not within reach at present, the 
designer who goes into the subject more thoroughly than the limits 
of this paper permit will, I believe, find evidence to justify these gen- 
eral conclusions. 

The many discussions of the advisability of the complete abandon- 
ment of the centerboard in internations! racing, which attended the 
building of Defender last spring, suggested to mea line of investiga- 
tion w could hardly fail to be interesting, and in a measure profit- 
able, but which I have not been abletotake up. This is to assume 
that Mr. Bur; in designing Puritan, Mayflower and Voijunteer, had 
been denied the use of the centerboard and compelled to rely upon the 
keel type alone; in each case with the current yachting knowledge of 
the to'guide him. The probabilities are that the American yacht 
in each case would have been so su r in sail area, in power of hull 
through added beam, and es ly in the area and effectiveness of 
the oe pass that the Cup would still have been on this side. The 
keel has hel’ tne Cup this year; Vigilant might well have beon a keel 
boat and _ won in 1892; Volunteer with no centerboard, but with 3ft. 
more draft, 13ft. instead of 10, would still have defeated Thistle; in 
other words. recognizing now the marked defects of the British 
keel yachts Genesta, Galatea, Thistle and Valkyrie II, they were 








really beaten by superior power and not by the mere use of the cen 
terboard. 


In conclusion, while the centerboard has been at times an instrument 
of evil through the easy way which it opens to bad design and con- 
struction, the device, when properly handled by the honest and skill- 
ful designer, is of the highest possible utility. Through it is made 
possible a craft of extreme light draft which, thou; capsizable, is 
still reasonably safe and exceedingly useful in skil bands; and no 
other should attempt to use it. ith adequate depth and a proper 
construction, the materia! being preferably all metal in large craft, it 
gives a strong, safe and practically non-capsizable sea-going ves- 
sel, for either ure or trade, on a moderate draft of 

. The ble combination of good qualities—speed, 
safety, accommodation and convenience of use—are to be had in a 
oe in which the greater part of the depth is made up by the 

ull proper, the keel or appendage being reduced to a minimum 
cfor the sake of light draft) and the n factor of lateral resist- 
ance being a centerboard properly proportioned to the hull and 
in the one correct position. Could I say where this position 
I should feel that my work might aspire toa far higher value; 
but I frankly confess that I know of no rule or formula that covers 
the case, and there are many more es than I, professional 
ers, who will join in this admission. Some d ers do know, 
are very few; some believe that they know, but their boats 
the contrary; many yachts of excellent proportions and 
ve been utterly spoiled through the misplacing of the center- 
Asin most of the details of yacht designing, the location of 
centerboard is not a matter of exact calculation, but of judgment 
on practical experiment and close observation. 
hile I feel that what I have written is merely suggestive and by no 
as positive as it should be,I hope that it may still prove of 
some ctical value in inting out the complicated nature of the 
centecboard problem, and the great benefits which must result from 
its satisfactory solution. 


. 
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A of special interest at the present time is that of Mr. James 
c. McGuire, Associate, on the subject of “Aluminum: its Alloys and 
their Use in Ship Construction.” 

The following extracts relate specially to the use of the metal in 
yacht constru: : 


Aluminum. 


The metal aluminum, as manufactured to-day on a commercial 
basis, is made entirely by the electrolitic process, this having sup- 
planted the sodium process, which was discontinued on the introduc- 
tion of the methods now employed in producing aluminum, for the 
reason that the price at which aluminum is selling ~— is less than 
half of what it sold for when manufactured by the jum process, 
and the users of aluminum have by no means seen the Jowest figures 
for which this material can be produced and furnished. 

The metal is very ductile, and can be rolled into sheets .0005in. in 
thickness, and, if ittis desired, thinner than this; it is hammered into leaf 
in exactly the same manner that gold leaf is hammered, and is used 
extensively for decorating purposes 

From the leaf the is ground into powder, which has its uses 
not only for decorating ~_— in the form of an aluminum bronze 

it, but is used in fiash-light photographing, and also very ex- 
ae in pyrotechnical displays, burning with a very brilliant 
t. 


Aluminum is also drawn into tubes or wire, and is spun or stamped 
into the different sha It is cast, drop-forged, ana in fact is used 
in almost every way tht steel and copper is used at the present time. 

It is cuneupate toa high degree of finish, by polishing or burnishing, 
and becomes hard by working, or when being spun into shape, drawn 
into wire, or stamped out. 

Itis rendered soft again by aunealing, and if required soft fora 
final operation, such as stamp’ ne or spinning, it must be annealed be- 
fore being subjected to this work. 

By forging and cold rolling it can be given considerable rigidity and 
temper. 

Aluminum is the lightest of commercial metals, a given bulk of it 
being Sa as heavy as a corresponding bulk of iron. 

The color of aluminum is very nearly the same as that of silver, 
tho instead of a dead white asin silver, aluminum has a delicate 
> = ~ * * * * * * * 

Next to the relative specific gravity which aluminum bears to other 
metals, the resistance to oxidation is one of its marked qualities. 
Pure aluminum does not tarnish from the influence of weather, except 
very slowly, even when exposed in a moist atmosphere. 

The action of salt water on pure aluminum is extremely slight, and 
it withstands the action of sea water much better than iron or steel. 

Aluminum, however, does collect the barnacles, very much the same 
way that steel does, although not quite so rapidly. 

A piece of copper and a piece of aluminum were placed on the side 
of a wooden ship plying between New York and the West Indies, and 
they were accurately measured before being put in this position, and 
also after the ship returned. 

The copper, while free from barnacles, had lost .007 of an inch, and 
the aluminum, while the surface was covered with barnacles, had only 
lost .005 of an inch in thickness 

The more alloy which aluminum contains, the greater the action of 
salt water upon it, ss those alloys of aluminum which contain 
zinc. But more will be said on this subject later regarding the cor- 
rodibility of aluminum. 

> 7 : * = * * * * 4 


The ordinary commercial aluminum is about of the same degree of 
hardness as commercial copper, and, in fact, pure aluminum acts 
very much like pure copper, as it hardens remarkably fast when being 
worked either by forging, hydraulic pressure, rolling, stamping, spin- 
ning, or treated in some such similar way. 

One of the reasons that one hears it said sometimes that aluminum 
castings are not strong enough to do the work is that people will ask 
for pure aluminum castings, or buy the pure aluminum, and make 
the castings themselves; and, as previously stated, pure aluminum 
does not make a very strong casting, and there is not one casting in 
fifty which is ordinarily made of aluminum that should be made of 
pure aluminum. 

There is just the same difference between an aluminum casting with 
a few per cent. of alloy in it, and the pure aluminum casting, as there 
is between brass and copper, and, except for special electrical work, 
very few people would think of having a pure copper casting made. 

The difference in specific gravity between the pure aluminum and 
the alloy is so slight that it is practically immaterial. But this subject 
will be taken up more at length later. 


SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 


The low specific gravity of aluminum is probably ite most valuable 

uality. 

. Godinay cast aluminum is about 2.59, the sheet or worked metal 
being about 2 76. 

The following is the comparative specific gravity, showing the 
difference between aluminum and some of the most common of the 
other metals: 

Aluminum castings............2.59 Cast irom........ .... oe 7.21 
Aluminum sheet, average..... 2.72 Wrought iron....... 





eosrecccerd ott 

Aluminum drop-forged or i hcte: snoseinnbiun coved ae 
hammered........ Senccnsesee Ree MEE nr eptonssressénensennsee 8.93 
ZINC CABL.........00+ seecebenee 6.86 Brass..... Locbeunenbosenen oe. 8.39 
Zinc rolled,............+ SE. BE veucennacateesnsioses ++» -8.80 


TMB. vevcecccesece pedeeusvennece 7.3 

From this it may be seen that the weight of a cubic inch of cast 
aluminum is .092 pound, and the weight per cubic inch of rolled alum- 
inum is .098 pound. 7 

It will also be seen that soft steel is three times as heavy as alumi- 
num; copper is 3 6 times as heavy; nickel, 3.5 times as heavy. 

Silver is four times as heavy; lead, 4.8 times as heavy; gold, 7.7 
times as heavy, and platinum, 8.6 times as heavy. 

The shrinkage of pure aluminum in casting is '’,, of an inch to the 
foot, to be exact; but it is generally taken, in makiug castings, as 14in., 
or about that of brass. The shrinkage of the nickel aluminum alloys 
is much less and can be safely reckoned as being only equivalent to 
that of brass. 

Pure aluminum is very sonorous, and its tone seems to be improved 
7 as an alloy with a small percentage of silver, or copper and 
nickel. 

The best results can be obtained, in casting aluminum and its alloys, 
by melting the aluminum in the ordinary plumbago crucible, similar 
to those which are used for melting brass or copper, and, if the metal 
is not overheated, it will not absorb any appreciable amount of silicon 
from the crucible. 

Aluminum does not unite with or absorb carbon, under any of the 
ordinary conditions, when the two are heated together. 

Az previously stated, the metal is non-volatile at any of the ordinary 
temperatures, and in order to prevent oxidation it is not necessary to 
cover with any substance the metal! which is being melted. 

A thin film of oxide will form on the surface of the metal when 
melted, but it is not enough to injure the castings made from it, as 
this thin film protects the meta! underneath from further oxidation. 

In cas:ing aluminum, practically the same rules should be followed 
as in making brass or bronze castings. 

E.ther sand or iron moulds may be used, the best result being de- 
rived by using iron moulds; but, under certain conditions, the aiu- 
minum blows away from the iron if this method of casting is not 
properly vaoderstood and proper precautions taken. The best bicycle 
castings are made in iron moulds, although the majority of the more 
ordinary castings used in commerce are made from sand. 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


In making up moulds for casting aluminum, as large a gate and as 
high a riser should be used as is convenient, for the reason that, in the 
thin casting, one needs quite a head of metal to force the molten 
metal to most distant part of the moulds; and then, again, one 
should have such a volume of metal in the gate that the 
should grow cold before the gate gets cold, in order that, as the 
in the casting shrinks, the liquid metal in the gate will flow in and take 


its b 

majority of unsuccessful castings made of aluminum have been 
due to two causes, viz.: either the metal was overheated and poured 
too hot, or the mould was not properly gated. 

Care should always be taken, in casting the pore of aluminum, as 
well as pure aluminum, that the temperature of the mass is not raised 
too high; for, if the metal is overheated, it will absorb gases, which it 
will not do if not raised very much above the melting point; and, 
again, in the case of the alloys, if the temperature is not carefully 
watched, some of the hardening ingredients will be burnt out, as is the 
case with zinc, which melts and volatilizes at a lower temperature 
than that at which aluminum melts. 

Another point which it is desirable to observe in making castings 
from the alloys is to keep the metal thoroughly stirred from the time 
it gets into a molten condition until it is finally poured; for, if this is 
not done, the tendency to burn out some of the ening ingredients 
will be greater, and some of the heavier ingredients will settle to 
the bottom and collect; thus, when a series of castings is being poured 
pa the same crucible, one will not get them all of a uniform degree 
of bardness. 

After the metal is removed from the fire it is a good principle to cool 
it down with some new metal before casting, in order to be sure that 
it is not being poured too hot. 

This is ——— done by taking an old gate and stirring the liquid 
metal with it, allowing the gate to melt as you stir. 

It is a matter of but very little experience to tell by the eye when it 
is cooled down to the proper temperature for pouring, since, as pre- 
viously stated, the metal should be poured as cold as possible, in order 
to have it flow freely and get the best results. 

The best alloys of aluminum are made directly; that is, the alloy is 
produced and combined with the aluminum in the furnace at the same 
time that the aluminum is produced, which is one of the great secrets 
in making a successful alloy. 

The consideration of the aluminum bronze, and the casting of it, 
would require a treatise in itself, and the author of this paper will not 
go into this subject or take up any of the alloys of aluminum on the 
other end of the scale—that is, where the percentage of aluminum is 
small as compared with the other ingredients present. 


ANNEALING. 


After the aluminum ingots have been cast and rolled into sheets. 
there are many cases where it is necessary to anneal the aluminum 
before the rolling is carried further, as is the case when the sheet is 
desired soft for stamping or spinning. 

This process of annealing is accomplished by heating the aluminum 
sheets in a muffled furnace to such a degree of heat as would raise a 
piece of steel to a dull red, which is in the neighborhood of 700° Fahr. 
great care being taken that the aluminum is thoroughly heated 
through, and not only on the surface. 

There are many ways of telling when the sheet or wire, as the case 
may be, has been annealed through, as its temperature varies accord- 
— the form of the piece or thickness of the sheet being annealed. 

ut for ordinary a take a pine stick, and if, when drawn 
across the sheet of aluminum which has been heated, the stick is 
charred and leaves a black mark behind it, the metal is sufficiently an- 
nealed to proceed with further operations on it. 

After removing the metal from the muffle, it should be allowed to 
cool slowly. This is accomplished in many different ways. 

The question of es uminum is one of extreme simplicity, and 
uires but little practice on the part of mill men to roll successfully. 
‘ost of the heavy ingots when starting to be rolled are heated and 

rolled at a low annealing heat, and there is only one principal feature 
in which aluminum differs from copper in rolling, and that is that it 
hardens up very quickly when being rolled—much quicker even than 
either aoa, brass or copper—and the metal has to be annealed for the 
successive operations, according to the degree of hardness which is 
desired in the finished sheet; and, also, if an alloy of aluminum, on 
the percentage of alloy which the sheet contains; the sheet contain- 
ing the largest percentage of alloy requiring the most frequent an- 


nealing. 

It this annealing is not done, and the sheet contains much alloy, or 
is rolled thin, it will crack in the rolls. 

Ordinary hand-rolled aluminum, which is rolled as much as possible 
after annealing, is about as hard as the ordinary hard brass. 

Of course, when the ingot or sheet goes to the rolls from the an- 
nealing furnace, you can take a larger draft with your rolls than you 
can later, when the sheet begins to get thin, and also hard from being 
worked; the draft of the rolls then has to be reduced considerably 
from the amount first used on the sheet, just after coming from the 
furnace. 

Aluminum is susceptible of taking and retaining a very high polish. 
All metals exposed to the influence of moisture will become soiled or 
tarnished and require polishing te a greater or less extent. 

In the case of atuminum, although the actual oxidation on the sur- 
face of the metal is practically very slight, yet, if the metal is not 
cared for, there will, to a limited extent, bea certain amount of oxida- 
tion taking wa 

It is therefore as necessary to clean aluminum by polishing it now 
and then as it is to keep other metals clean. 

The oxide of aluminum is a white powder, which forms in a thin film 
on the surface of the metal; and as long as this film is not broken or 
removed, and since the oxide of aluminum itself is insoluble, this coat- 
ing of oxide forming over the surface prevents, to a certain extent, 
further oxidation of the metal. But, as a matter of fact, ic is practi- 
cally impossible to keep this oxide from being broken or disturbed. 
If, however, the oxide is removed from the surface and the metal is 
kept well polished, it will be found that the oxide forms much more 
slowly on a smooth surface, which has been well polished, than on a 
rough surface, or one that has been scratched by using a polish not 
ground fine enough; these infinitesimal crevices collect and hold the 
moisture in the atmosphere, which will attack the metal with greater 
rapidity than on a smooth surface, and it is for this reason that the 
greatest care should be used in selecting for this work a suitable 
polish, Sone merit of which consists principally in being ground 
tine enough. 

An of the polishes used for polishing brass and other metals and 
fulfilling the above requirement will polish aluminum, and with very 
much less work on the part of the user than is necessary in keeping 
other metals clean; the reason for this being. as above stated, that the 
oxide of aluminum which first forms, bing insoluble, the surface of 
the metal, when once covered with it, retards the progress of further 
oxidation to a large extent, and further destruction of the surface 
continues but slowly. In the case of nearly all metals except alumi- 
num the oxide is soluble in water, and consequently, after the mois- 
ture has penetrated the oxide, the corrosion continues as badly under 
the first coating as it did when the metal first began to corrode. 

Where oxidation or corrosion of aluminum is liable to take place, 
due to its exposure to the action of alkalies or acids that aitack this 
metal, it has been found that polishing the metal after its exposure 
reduces very largely the effeets of corrosion, which, when once seri- 
ously started upon the metal, seems to act inasort of continuous 
manner, especially if this starting has been caused by chlorides or 
aikalies. 

If the people who use aluminum in places where they want it to 
stay bright, or expect it to look nice and clean all the time, will expend 
a small portion of the energy and time to keep their aluminum bright 
which they would on the same article made of other material, they 
would find that their efforts would be well rewarded, and that the 
work necessary to keep aluminum bright is infinitesimal when com- 
pared with that required in keeping other metals bright. 

The best polish, probably, for aluminum is the Acme Aluminum Pol- 
ish, one of whose chief merits, however, as above stated, consists in 
its being ground extremely fine. 

A great deal of harm has been done aluminum by the reports of 
people not familiar with its non-tarnishing and non-corroding prop- 
erties. 

If this was properly appreciated, and people would expend the neces- 
sary amount of effort to keep it clean, it would soon find its place for 
many uses, for which at the present time the public at large think it 
undesirable or unsuited to the purpose in question. 

In conclusion, keep your aluminum painted or keep it clean, if ex- 
posed to moisture or corroding influences. 

” * * * * * = - * 

The question of welding aluminum is a very simple one, and the 
metal can be welded on any electrical welding machine. 

It cannot very successfully be welded by other means than that of 
electricity, for the reason that it conducts the heat so rapidly that the 
surfaces get chilled before the union takes place. 

When this weldiag is done by the of an electric current, 
however, the heat is maintained while the surfaces are being brought 
together until the union is effected. 

This method is used principally for joining wire, and in the manu- 
facture of bicycle tires and similar work. 

The question is often asked: “Can aluminum be soldered?” The 
reply is that it can be soldered, but it is difficult to do, the principal 
reason for this being that it is with difficulty that solder can made 
to adbere to aluminum, since the heat conductivity of aluminum is so 

reat that as soon as the sdider comes in contact with the metal the 
Feat is conducted away from it so rapidly that the solder is chilled, and 

will thus not be allowed to flow freely on the surface of the aluminum. 
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This can be overcome to a certain extent by keeping the sheet heated 
with an alcohoiic lamp or a gasoline torch while the soldering process 
“tees ‘general methods of soldering. One is the 
are two of 80) g. One is to prepare 
surface of the sheet chemically, so that the solder will form a chemi- 
cal combination with the surface so prepared, and adhere; and the 
second method is to — with copper or some other metal the surface 
to be soldered, and t solder together these two surfaces. 

The difficulty in this latter method is that, unless the plating is car- 
ried on with unusual care and skill, the plating itself will not adhere 
to the surface of the aluminum after a period of six or eight months, 
and the surfaces will drop apart, not from the fault of the solder, but 
from the fault of the plating. 

Too much care cannot be taken, especially in using aluminum 
around water, salt water in particular, to prevent oxidation by gal- 
vanic action. 

Aluminum stands well at the head in the table of metals arranged in 

mical series, thus showing it to be very much more positive 
than the other ordinary metals, which stan i much lower in the table. 
And when two metals are ia contact, especially in salt water, a voltaic 
couple is formed, which is equal to the sum of the electro-motive forces 
between the metals, and when such a couple is formed the pe 
tive element is the one that is attacked the more severely. Aluminum 
naturally suffers the worse, as it is electro-positive ty the ordinary 
metals of commerce, and shows up badly in comparison. 

This subject of galvanic action was investigated very thoroughly bh; 
Mr. Yarrow, who constructed the first torpedo-boat for the French 
Government. He was not able to obtain aluminum rivets which were 
strong enough to satisfy all the conditions which he thought would be 
met with, and he was afraid to use copper or com tion rivets, for 
the reason that aluminum and co; , or com ition, stood so far 
apart in the table of electro-che series. 

So he used iron, which stands closer to aluminum than avy other 
metal from which it would be possible to make rivets. 

These rivets have given entire satisfaction, as far as strength and 
corrosion of aluminum and galvanic action are concerned, but some 
objection has been found to them for the reason that the paint to a 
certain extent is porous, and a slight amount of corrosion has taken 

lace on the bende of these rivets; in other words, there has been 

‘ormed a composition of alumina andiron rust, which has run down 
and discolored the sides of the boat, so that, in order to keep this boat 
looking nice, the Government has had to keep it well painted, in order 
to prevent the iron rivets from rusting. 

‘his question of riveting came up when the Defender‘was construct- 
ed, and theadvice of the author of this paper to the builders was to 
use aluminum rivets, and he offered to furnish these of the same 
character and grade of material as that from which the plates were 
constructed. 

The author was informed by the manufacturers that they did not 
have time to investigate the strength of these rivets thoroughly, and 
pending such investigation they would use bronze rivets. 

He argued against this, and advised using an iron rivet, or an iron 
rivet galvanized, in order to minimize galvanic action. This advice, 
however, was not listened to, and the boat was constructed with 
bronze rivets. It remains to ‘be seen how the plates around these 
rivets are going to withstand the galvanic action. 

Even in using bronze rivets in boat above referred to, the effect 
of the galvanic action could be materially reduced by coating the 
inside of the holes with white lead, and then dipping the rivet in white 
lead or paraffine before driving. But this was not done. 

It was also advised that where the aluminum ps joined the bronze 
plates they take a strip of heavy canton flannel and soak it well for 24 
or 36 hours in white lead, and then place this strip between the plates 
as lapped, and rivet up with this canton flannel, soaked in white lead, 
between the edges of the two plates, as a “‘neutral joint.” This was 
not done either. 

From the results of experiments abroad, the practice seems to be 
that it is almost necessary to use aluminum rivets in riveting together 
_— - aluminum, especially where it is to be used in and around 

water. 

The author agrees with this theory entirely, and does not think that 
too much stress can be put upon the necessity of using rivets of the 
same material as the plates, and he also believes that foreign gov- 
ernments have experimented and gone far enough into the subject 
of aluminum for ship construction to know what ‘ best. They have 
certainly done more in this line than has been done in the United 
— and the results of their experiments cannot be profitably 


ored. 

It is a fact, however. that aluminum used as a rivet does not give as 
high a value in shearing, in proportion to its ultimate tensile strength, 
as is obtained by comparing the shearing strength of steel and its ulti- 
mate tensile strength. 

The ultimate shearing strength of the ordinary commercial struc- 
tural steel in comparison to its ultimate tensile strength is about as 
75 is to 100, while the experiments that the author has made on the 
os value of aluminum in comparison with its ultimate tensile 
strength are about as 60 is to 100. 

This only means that one has to use a proportionately lar, rivet 
in riveting aluminum plates together with aluminum rivets nm one 
would use in steel rivets in riveting steel plates together. 

When this is looked at in the right way, it is a very simple matter to 
determine the proper area of the rivets to be used in proportion to 
the thickness of the plates to be riveted; therefore the strong advice 
of the author to constructors contemplating the use of aluminum 
plates is to use aluminum rivets also, which can easily be done, in 
spite of the low unit strain of aluminum rivets in shear. 

Aluminum will form a natural alloy with nearly all of the more 
ordinary metals except lead, antimony and murcury. 

The most common alloys, however, are those with copper, nickel, 
zinc, manganese, silver, chromium and tungsten. 

The useful alloys of aluminum with these metals, generally speak- 
ing, do not exceed 12 per cent. or 15 per cent. on either end of the 
scale; that is, if the predominant metal is aluminum, the alloy will 
not exceed 12 per cent. or 15 per cent., in order that it may impart 
useful qualities to the aluminum. A a Percentage of alloy than 
this seems to make the metal either hard or brittle, or impart some 
other quality which does not add to the commercial advantage of the 
metal produced. 

On the other hand, if the principal ingredient is one of the metals 
above named, and aluminum is used as an alloying metal, the quality 
imparted is always an improvement on the predominating metal up to 
any percentage not exceeding 12 per cent. or 15 per cent. of aluminum. 
Beyond this point you work into the same state of affairs that you do 
on the other end of the scale as described above. 

The grade of aluminum used in Dofender is what is known in the 
market under the commercial name of “the Pittsburg Reduction Co.'s 
nickel —, ‘ , 

After a great of experimenting on the part of the maxuf; 
turers, it was decided, after taking all questions into consideration, 
that this was the most satisfactory alloy to use. 

The alloys that were under discussion were those of copper, zinc, 
nickel and chromium used individually; experiments were aiso made 
by using one or more of these ingredients in the same mix; and, after 
——— a —— = a oe the above — was chosen 

or the reason that it poss: more advantageous qual t 
ofthe alloys of {a Liat 
be alloys of copper have mn wu ‘or this purpose abroad, 

seemed to have given satisfaction there, but the reouite of pe 
conducted previous to getting out this sheet seemed to show that the 
use of 6 per cent. copper, which is what Yarrow used in constructing 
the torpedo-boat which he built for the French Government, did not 
give an aluminum sheet which was either as strong or as ductile as 
that from which the plates above referred to were made. 

The plates and angles used in icfender are the largest ones that 
have ever been rolled, and it can be positively that the suc- 
cessful achievement of furnishing these plates marks a new era not 
only in yacht construction, but in the poasibilities which are offered 
by future developments in the arts and manufactures for material 
which possesses the unusually high qualities of that which was fur- 
—— we —— tent . 

e plates used in ender v rom 34 to 3¢in. in thickn 
maser of them being *,, and % 4 6 oo 

She is constructed of aluminum or from her waterline up, 
which amidships gives an aluminum belt a little over 4ft. wide. P 

~ =A = — are = ‘and gin betes composed of 5in. bulb 
angles, being 5in. on one leg an . on the other, °,,in. thick, wi - 
ing in alumioum 3!4Ibs. to the foot. 7 wee 

hese angles were made from the same grade of material 
used in the plates. ss eI 


All of the lateral and di nal braces under the deck are alumin 
plates about 3¢in. thick. = is also an aluminum stringer late, 
about “ft. 0in. wide, which connects the deck beams with the sla of 
the vessel, and is continuous throughout the length of the vessel. 

The rail of Defender is also composed of a 5in. bulb angle of the 
same size as described above, the 2i¢in. flange being riveted to the 
stringer plate above described, and the 5in. leg having the same level 
as side of the vessel at the point where the two join; from this it will 
be seen that at the stern of the boat it was necessary to open this 
angle out until the two flanges were almost in a straight line. This 
was done without any sign of fracture on the inside of the angle. 

The dead-light frames and covers which are placed in the deck are 
also constructed of aluminum, as well as the lanterns, and also many 
of the small interior fittings. 

Her blocks are of wood, with aluminum sheaves, and they have given 
= satisfaction, the sheaves being stron han those constructed 


t 
a similar manner, which were used on Vigilant, these latter bein 
made from composition and wood. . 
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It will thus be seen that the main object which the designers wished 
to accom! was to get a boat which was not only as light as possible, 
but w! would have its center of gravity as low as was practicable, 
yet, at the same time, to have no aluminum on the outside helow the 
waterline, owing to the fact that aluminum fouls when exposed to salt 
water and collects the barnacles very nearly as rapidly as iron and 
steel. The above object the designers accomplished with great suc- 
cess, a8 Was proven by the superb v9 in which Defender acquitted 
herself in the races against Valkyrie IIL. 

Each and every plate used in the construction of the hull was tested, 
and it can safely be said that, considering the ductility shown, these 
are the tensile tests that have ever been made in any of the 

juminum; especially when it is considered that these tests 
were made from actual sections, which were quite thick, and cut from 
the finished plates, two edges of which were left as they came from 


2 


the matter of using aluminum in the new naval vessels. 

The paper on ‘Rudder Experiments on the U. 8. 8. Monterey,” by 
Elliott Snow, Assistant Naval Constructor, U. 8S. N., was read by 
Sec’y Capps in the absence of the author. The discussion brought 
out a general appreciation of the importance of the tests described. 
Naval Constructor D. W. Taylor, U.S. N., read a very thorough and 
comprehensive paper on ‘‘Methods and Forms for Certain Ship Calcu- 
lations,” followed by a = by Prof. W. F. Durand, Cornell Univer- 
sity, on ‘The Number of Longitudinal Intervals in Ship Computation, 
as Affecting the Accuracy of Integration for Displacement,” with a 
nate on the subject treated by him last year, ‘The Relation Between 
Reduced and True Netted Surface.” 

On Friday the following papers were read: “Recent Designs of Ves- 
sels for the U. 8. Navy,” by Philip Hichborn, Chief Constructor, U. 8. 
Navy; “Tactical Considerations Involved in War Ship Derign,” by 
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the rolls, and the other two edges were planed parallel, as it will be 
seen that the sections tested were about 1}4in. wide and of the thickness 
of the = from which the specimen was taken. 

viest plate in Defender weighs about 200/bs., is 38!4in. wide, 
56 ch thick, and 13ft. 10in. long, which is the Jargest plate of 
aluminum that has ever been rolled, so far as the author knows. 

This plate gave an ultimate tensile strength of 40,780lbs. per square 
inch, an elongation of 10 per cent. in 2in., and the reduction of area at 
the point of fracture was 14.75 percent. * * * 
esa bilities of he in = Speen. in Se “es 2 

au ae, ave Were n two classes 0 ats especially—that is, 
the first and secon B ines torpedo-boats. 

There is no reason why,in the second-class torpedo-boats, which 
are a v short time in the water, they could not be constructed 
wholly of aluminum. 

This would be advantageous not only from a point of reduction in 
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Lieut. Albert P. Niblack, U. S. Navy; “Performance of the Twin- 
Screw Steamer City of Lowell,” by Prof. James E. Denton, Stevens 
Institute of Technology; ‘‘Eagineering Research in the Navy,” by 
Prof. Wm. 8. Aldrich, University of West Virginia; ‘“‘The Ventilation 
of Ships,” by F. B. Dowst, - M. E.; “An Experimental Test of the 
Armored Side of the U. 8. 8. owa,” by Albert W. Stahl, Naval Con- 
structor, U.S. Navy. 
=Lieut. Niblack's paper was particularly rich in suggestions.and evinced 
a careful study of a very important subject. Prof. Aldrich’s paper was 
both timely and to the point, advocating the immediate establishment 
of State or national institutions for investigation and research in mat- 
ters of naval architecture and marine engineering. Prof. Denton’s 
fa described some interesting tests of the new steamer City of 
well, de-igned by Mr. A. Cary Smith, with remarkable results. 

On motion of Admiral Meade a special committee was appointed to 

consider the subject of memorializing Congress in favor of the con- 
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draft, and additional rigidity also following, but also from the 
fact that, being several tons lighter than any other ble construc- 
tion, they could be with greater rapidity and facility put over- 
board incase of emergency, or removed from the water when 
nec ’s ° 

In the first-class torpedo-boats, where the boats will be overboard 
for some length of time, and where also a boat of great s and as 
light as possible is desired, the construction which has used in 
Defender will be hard to improve upon. 

That is, build a boat which, from the waterline down, should be 
constructed of aluminum bronze, or some other of the bronzes, the 
aluminum bronze being suggested because lighter sections could be 
used, and for a given section it is the strongest known metal; the hull 
could not be built to greater advantage than by building it out of this 
metal. All the plating above the waterline, and the deck beams, bed 
= for machinery, and all her frames could be constructed of alu- 
mi 


um. 

Great care should be observed, in both kinds of construction above 
referred to, to use rivets of the same material as the sections which 
are to be riveted. Care should be taken either to keep the alu- 
— painted or keep it clean, if it is desired thatit shall have good 
endurance. 

There are also many places in our large ships where aluminum 
could be used advan’ usly, but to go into the individual parts and 
a discussion on this subject would occupy more time and space than 
is here permissible, and there is such a vast amount to be done and 

in co cting the smaller boats of aluminum before we 
get the larger ones, that the author does not consider it advisable 
‘© énter upon this question at the present time. 
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struction of the Nicaragua Canal, The committee of five reported in 
favor of such a memorial, with one dissenting member; but after a 
thorough discussion the report of the committee was not accepted, 
the opinion of the members being by a large ——— against aby 
action by the Society in a matter which was outside of its avowed 
object, the encouragement of the art of shipbuilding. 

n the evening the annual banquet of the Society took place at the 
Hotel Brunswick, a large number being present. Among the princi- 
pal speakers were Congressman Amos J. Cummings, of New-York, 
and Admiral Meade. 


Corinthian Y. C. of Philadelphia. 

Tuovaes but four years old, the Corinthian Y. C. of Philadelphia is a 
flourishing club, with a large membership and a fleet of 75 yachts, and 
& very fine station and club house at Essington, on the Delaware River, 
at the head of the club course. The officers of the club are: Com., 
Edgar F. Scott, steam yacht Sagamore; Vice-Com., Russell E. Tucker, 
cutter Mermaid; Rear-Com., Edwin P. Baugh, Jr.. schooner Mon Rex; 
Sec., Addison F. Bancroft; Treas.. Robert K. Neff; Meas.,G Herbert 
Millett; Fieet Captain, W. Barklie Henry; Fleet Surgeon, A. G. Thomp- 
son, M.D. The hall and “‘tap room” of the club house are shown in 
the accompanying cuts. Mr. Robert Baine, to whom we are indebted 
for the cuts, informs us that the house, which has recently teen re 
modeled without destroying any of its architectural features, is an old 
Colonial mansion, built on Tinicum Island on the site and —s the 
materials of the house of Col. Printz, Governor of the Swedish Colony. 
The antecedents of the place are very appropria‘e, the harbor being 
formed by Little Tinicum Island, which, as old records show, was 
given to the “keeper of the Governor's yacht.” 





Tue American Model Y. C. sailed a series of races on Election Day to’ 
close the season, the times being: 


SCHOONER CLASS— FIRST ROUND. 



















tart. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Desdemona, F. Henges.,............ 12 12 28 0 20 02 0 31 32 
Lizzie, J. Manee. . 2 12 18 0 27 23 0 <8 11 
Tn, J. RMGONOGE. cc cccccscceccccccess 0 29 24 0 29 11 
Desdemona 0 24 21 0 25 21 
Lizzie . -IZE 0 21 45 0 28 24 
Pi iaadteaddndesivessccesse «+12 50 19 0 24 44 0 24 21 
FIRS ASS—FIRST ROUND. 
Katie P., J. E. Pfeiffer.............. 2 04 08 0 16 43 0 17 13 
Kittie, H. Q. Davis...... 2 04 04 0 20 23 0 20 53 
Mary Alida, J. Brown..... +. 2 04 21 0 24 11 0 24 08 
Mattie T., Beebe & Henges.......... 2 04 00 0 28 29 0 23 17 
SECOND ROUND. 
NE dutdiacceisstuasciees 2 31 52 917 06 0 17 06 
PE Mcsnccaccccesed eocce ee. 2 31 50 0 20 16 0 21 26 
BE Mbbencesccdeccece 2 31 48 0 25 C4 0 25 11 
MN daddviesidantccscdassuedanes 2 31 24 0 26 09 0 25 37 
THIRD CLASS—FIRST ROUND. 
DOR, FT. GEA. o.oo cccccevescccee 3 23 56 0 23 43 0 23 43 
Electra, J. E. Pfeiffer, 3 23 55 Wrong ©ourse. 
Mabel, O. L. Gray...... 3 24 02 0 32 03 0 32 52 
Dolse, M. Antinen,,... evcedseteutene 3 24 00 Not timed. 
SECOND ROUND. 

EG con ceccve évenssbeessedecuses 4 02 20 0 30 05 0 30 05 
a eeecce eocccees Witkdrew. 

Piadvevedcseuscveesas quaecccnce SOE 0 33 34 0 33 34 
Sadat ctasensevecsecs eevececosece Did not finish. 





New Half-Raters. 


Rostyn, L. 1.—Editer Forest and Stream: Ihave just completed for 
a New York gentleman a one-rater of 16ft. waterline length, 7ft. beam, 
9in. draft. She is of the Bouncer type, with angle bilge; sloop rig, and 
is fitted with a removable cabin house. We have also now in frame 
a half-rater 23ft. over all for a Southern owner. This boat is for racing, 
and is of the Bouncer type with round bilges. All her frames are iden- 
tical in shape, so that but one mould is used for getting out all her ribs. 
Her timbers are spaced 8in. apart, each being worked from a hack- 
matack knee, and her entire frame weighs less than 50lbs. The plank- 
ing and deck will be of cedar 7,,in. thick, fastened with brass screws. 

T have also orders for two otner half-raters, to be commenced before 
Japuary 1, and have several gentlemen t.lking about building for this 
class. I should think that half raters are likely to be as numerous as 
summer gulls on the Sound next season. THomas CLAPHANS. 


Steam Yachts and Launches 


Burtt sy Marine Iron Works, Clybourn and Southport avenues, 
Chicago, Ill. Free illustrated catalogue. Write for it.— Adv. 








Canoeing. 


AMERICAN CANOE ASSOCIATION, 


Commodore, Walter C. Witherbee, Port Henry, N. Y. 

Sec’y-Treas., Chas. E. Cragg, Port Henry, New York. 

Librarian, W. P. Stephens, Bayorne, N. J. 

PURSERS, 

Atlantic Division, Thomas Hale, Jr., Yonkers, N. Y. 

Centrai Division, W. S. Hackett, Albany, N. Y. 

Eastern Division, R. N. Cutter, Winchester, Mass. 

Northern Division, E. F. Burritt, Ottawa, Canada. 

Annual dues, $1; initiation fee, $1. Applications for membership 
must be made to the Purser of applicaat’s division, from whom 
blanks for the purpose may be obtained. 





1895. 


WESTERN CANOE ASSOCIATION, 


Commodore, N. B. Cook, Chicago. 

Vice-Commodore, L. F. Porter, Madison, Wis. 

Rear-Commodore, H. D. Spenser, Bloomington, Ill. 

Sec’y-Treas., F. W. Dickens, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Executive Committee, W. H. Sardley, St. Paul, Minn.; R. M. Lampe, 
Madison, Wis.; F. B. Huntington, Milwaukee, Wis. 


1895. 





Look in the Attic. 


Mitwavkez, Wis., Oct. 28.— Editor Ferest and Stream: For some 
time past the Mahn-a-Wauk C. C. men have suffered through numerous 
thefts committed at our boat house the loss of many articles, such as 
clothes, tools, etc., besides the damages the intruders had done to the 
building and our lockers. Nearly every member who had anything in 
his locker had sustained some loss. How to stop these depredations 
was a problem that had been considered many times. and it finally 
devolved on the genius of the club to carry out a good scheme. The 
last place that an entranc® has been effected was through the door 
leading from our locker room to the veranda over the lake. This door 
bad been broken in several times before, the first being by Mr. A. W. 
Friese himself some time ago, he having come down there one day 
without his keys. He promised to have it fixed at once, but negiected 
to, and the game scheme was worked by others who had no. business 
there, as we soon found out. Finally some other members took it 
upon themselves to fix this door. One day last month on visiting the 

lace we discovered that this door had been broken in again, and this 
fs where our genius got in his work. A trap was set for the next vis- 
itor coming that way, consisting of a shelf just over the door loaded 
with pans, bottles, broken glass, etc. This shelf was so adjusted that 
when the door opened wide enough to admit a person this whole mess 
weuld fall on the intruder’s head, and in addition would release a beer 
keg loaded with shot and weights from its suspended position, strik- 
ing him just below the belt—surély an awful thing to run up against. 
If this did not cripple the victim or knock him over the veranda rail- 
ing into the lake, a second keg was so adjusted at the head of the 
stairs leading down to the boat room, that it wculd be xt a-rolling, 
bumping down the stairway, dragging its line of bottles and cans, 
making a terrible noise. 

This mechanism was rigged up and tested several times and worked 
to perfection. The trap was set and left to do its horrible work. For 
three weeks we watched and waited, expecting any time to hear that 
the coroner had been sudenly called to attend a case at the lake 
front. We were disappointed in not securing our game, but also 
found part of our trap had been sprung a number of times from with- 
in. This was quite evident that one of our own members was doing 
this as a joke on the ones who had rigged up the trap. Soa consulta- 
tion was held by these few, and in checking up those who had know- 
ledge of the scheme and who would be likely to spring the trap in this 
manner, the conclusion was quickly and unanimously reached that 
—— was that person. How to retaliate in a fitting manner was the 
next problem. Again our genius came to the front. —— was known 
to be going out of town for the next few days, so it was decided that 
one of his candes would have to disappear. The plan was to store it 
away intheattic. Doors were taken off hinges, windows removed 
from their frames, hanging lamps taken down and everything made 
ready for an easy and quick transfer from the boat room to a coz 
little berth under the rafters, where it was covered up with suc 
things as cots, fish nets and other stuff accumulated there, complete!y 
concealing its identity. Everything else was replaved in its position 
and we waited impatiently, for we knew we were sure of some fun 
this time. In due time Willie returned from his bicycle trip and 
immediately went to the boat house. Of course he missed his fine 
new paddler the first thing, and I will give up any attempt at describ- 
ing his troubles and perplexities. He interviewed all the people in the 
neighborhood and looked up everybody around town connected with 
the club, trying to get some information. Finally he invoked the aid 
of detectives and the police force. If he will only offer a reward the 
joke will have gone far enough, but as yet he is still looking for his 
canoe. A Maugn-a-Watk. 


American Canoe Association. 


Tse annual meeting of the executive committee of the American 
Canoe Association was held on Nov. 11 at Stanwix Hall, Rome, N. Y., 
with Com. W. R. Huntington presiding. The financial reports showed 
&@ most successful year, a cash balance of over $550 being turned over 
by oe Cragge after all expenses of the meet. were ls 
It was dt cided without discussion to hold the meet of 1896 on the old 
camp ground at Grindstone Island in the St. Lawrence River. After 
considerable discussion, the date was fixed for Aug. 14-28 inclusive. 
No changes of racing rules could be made, but a number were favor- 
ably upon by the committee, to be voted on by mail. The 
principal ones, proposed by Mr. Butler, were the limiting of sail in all 
races to 130sq. ft., and the removal of the limit to drop of center- 
board. After the meeting the visitors were entertained by the Deo- 
wainsta Canoe Club with an elegantly served dinner at the hotel. 
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Rifle Range and Gallery. 


Cincinnati Riflemen. 


Crxcinnati. O., Nov. 3 —The following scores were made by mem- 
bers of the Cincinnati Rifle Association at their range to-day. 

Conditions: 200yds., strictly off-hand, 3lbs. trigger pull, rifles under 
10ibs. weight, standard target, 7 ring black. 

Captain Gindele again distinguished himself by making two consec- 
utive clean scores and a95. How's that for strictly off-hand shooting? 
Scores: 

810 9 








610 8 
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Tournament of the Greenville Rifle Club. 


Tue two days’ open shoot of the Greenville Rifle Club, of Jersey City, 
N. J., which commenced on the morning of Nov. $, was brought to a 
conclusion at 11 P. M. on the following day. Owing to the lateness of 
the hour it was impossible to announce the winners’ names until Mon- 
day morning, Nov. 11. The cash prizes, which amounted to quite a 
considerable sum, brought together many of the best shots in this 
part of the country, among them being F. C. Ross, Michael Dorrler, 
G. W. Pilaisted, Louis Flach, George Rosenbaum, George Purkess, 
Robert Busse, etc. 

The shooting was off-hand, German ring target, 75ft., best two 
tickets to count. The winners were: 

George Purkess, Greenville R. C.. 75, 74; Robert Busse, Zettler R, C., 
74, 74; Michael Dorrier, Greenville R. C., 74,73; Louis Flach, Empire R. 
C., 74, 73; George Rosenbaum, Empire R. C., 74, 72; Frederick C. Ross, 
Williamsburgh Shooting Society. 72,73; Colin Boag, Greenville R. C., 
72, 71; Iter C: Collins, Greenville R. C., 72, 71; Louis P. Hansen, Ex- 
celsior R. C., 71, 71; George Vogel, Zettler R. C., 71. 71: John Rebhan, 
Hudson R. C., 71, 70; G. W. Plaisted, Greenville R. C., 71, 68; James 
Roag, Greenville R. C . 70, 68; Christopher Scheeline, Greenville R. C., 
70, 68; Gustav Graef, Greenville R. C., 70, 68; George Renker, Excelsior 
R. C., 69. 66: George Agneau, Greenville R. C., 69, 66; William Dodds, 
Greenville R. C., 68, 67. 

Premiums—Michael Dorrler, Greenville R. C., 74, 73, 78, 78, 72; Louis 
“ae R C., 74, 73, 72, 72, 72; Robert Busse, Zettler R. C., 74, 
(9, (8, dm, Oh. 


Revolver Shooting in England. 


Lonpon, England, Oct. 23.—The official report of the North London 
Rifie Ciub of its last day's revolver competition for the year has just 
been published; the report says: “Mr. Walter Winans secures the re- 
volver championship with a more marvelous run of shooting than 
before.’ Score of to-day’s revolver championship: 

Revolver match. 18 shots at 20yds . committee vs. club: 

Club team (captained by Lieut. F. E. Varley, Hon. Artillery Co.). 
it TL nepacnece skies 35 36 36-107 A J Comber...... 27 31 36—94 
Capt T W Heath..... 32 37 388—107 Lieut Howard....28 30 33—72—399 
Committee team (captained by W. Winans). 


Walter Winans....... 86 38 839-113 Major Cowan.,...31 32 35—98 

NEE ss cveccavesess 36 37 38—111 Skilton........... 23 v4 25—72—394 
Revolver match, 20yds., stationary target: 

Walter Winans.......... T77777—42 Kn 

Capt T W Heath......... 577667—38 

a 767567 —38 

A J Comber -676775—28 

L Comber.... 7614777—38 

Major Palmer 577€65—36 

E Howe........ 677565—36 





Lieut Richardso -774756 — 36 


Trap-Shooting. 


FIXTURES. 

Nov. 20 21.—Inonton, O.—Holiday tournament of the Iron City Gun 
Club. H. E. Norton, Pres. 

Nov. 26-23.—Des Mornes, Ia.—Tournament of the Des Moines Gun 
Clab; live bieds and targets. C O Perkirs, Pres. 

Nov. 28.—Canasonarie, N. Y.—Thanksgiving tournament of the 
Canajoharie Gun Club; live birds and targets. Chas. Weeks, mary. 

Nov. 28.—Rye, N. Y.—Thanksgiving tournament of the Rye Gun 
Club; live birds and targets; shooting commences at 10 A. E. J. 
ae. Sec'y. 

7.—HoLmessurc Junction, Pa.—Team race, 25 men to a team, 

between All-Philadelphia and the Delaware State League; all day 
shoot on the grounds of the Keystone Shooting League. 


Dec. 19, 20.—E.izapeta, N. J.—Fifth bi-monthly tournament of the 
Elizabeth Gun Club; first day, targets; second day, live birds. 


1896. 


Jan. 4.—Wiiuinctom, Del.—Second team race between All-Philadel- 
phia and the Delaware State League, 25 men to a team; all day shoot 
on the grounds of the Wilmington Rod and Gun Club. 

Jan. 45—Poenrx, Ariz —Annual tournament of the Arizona State 
Sportsmen's Association. 

Jan. 9-11.—San Antonio, Texas.—Grand mid-winter tournament, 
under the auspices of Texas State Sportsmen's Association and man- 

ement of J. M. George and O. C. Guessaz (Texas a. 

‘eb 1.———_ .—Third team race between All-Philadelphia 
and oe) eee State League, 26 mentoateam. (Place of shoot 
not fixed. 

April 1-8—New Yorx.—Interstate Association's Fourth Annual 
Grand American Handicap. 

April 14-17.—ATcHison, Kansas.—Thirteenth annual open to all, and 
second annual manufacturer's amateur tournament; $1000 added 
money and manufacturers’ prizes. Lou Erhardt, Sec'y. 

May 5-8.—New York.—Tournament of the American E. C. Powder 
Company; $2 000 added money. 

May (second week) —Mempnis, Tenn.—Tournament of the Memphis 
Gun Club, $2,000 added-money. 

May 1214—Daytoxn, O—Annual tournament of the Ohio Trap- 
Shooters’ Leagues. Ed. Taylor, Sec’y. 

May 20-24.—Kansas City, Mo.—Nineteenth annual convention and 
tournament of the Missouri State Fish and Game Protective Associa- 
tion. J. H. Durkee, Sec’y. 

May 19-22.—Cincinnati, O.—Tournament of the Hazard Powder Co. 
R. 8. Waddell, Agent. 

May 26-28.—Frsnxrort, Kan.—Annual tournament of the Kansas 
State Sportsmen's Association. 

30-June 1 —Mitwavkeg, Wis.—Eleventh annual tournament of 
the South Side Gun Club. 

June 8-13.—Burra.to, N. Y.—Thirty eighth annual tournament of 
the New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and 

under the auspices of the Audubon Gun Club. E. W. Smith, Sec’y. 

June 17-19.—CLEVELaND, O.—Third annual tournament of the Cham- 

berlin Cartridge and Target Company. 














DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may sepia. 
Ties in all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. 
Mail all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 318 
Broadway, New York. 





The following is the programme for the Iron City Gun Club's tour 
pament on Nov. 20, 21, at Ironton, O.: Six events at 15 bluerocks, 
$1.50 entrance each event, and four 20-target events, $2 entrance. The 
above ten events will constitute the prograrame for each day. Tar- 
gets will be charged for at the rate of 2 cents each, the money being 
dedncted from the purses. Shooting commences promptly at 8:30 each 
day. The following handicapping system will be tried: All making 
straight scores in m4 event will shoot in the next event at everything 
known, traps pulled in reverse order. Whenever they fail at this style 
of shooting to takea portion of either first or second money they go 
back to unknown ang Mr. H. E. Norton, ent of the club, in 
sending us the above particulars of his club's pro; me, adds: 
“This we think to be a fair way of shooting, and one that should suit 
the amateur, the expert and the professional. The club has already 
heard from enough shooters to feel safein saying that it will have 
from four to six squads all the time. We promise to all who come a 
square shoot in every way and two days of good sport. Don’t forget 
the dates—Nov. 20-21." 


Mr. Harry A. Chisholm, secretary of the Portland, Me., Gun Chu 
send us the following under date of Oct. 26: ‘In a recent issue 0! 
Forest AND STREAM you state that the Richmond, Me., team won the 
championship badge given by the Lovell Arms Co. ‘The real truth 
of the matter is this: The Richmond team contains some members 
who shoot 10-gauge guns. While the shoot was in Mr. Hun- 
tington's | was challen and found to contain very nearly one 
and one-half ounces of shot. At the end of the contest the badge was 


awarded to the Portland team, Huntington's Soore being thrown out, . 


thus giving Portland the State championship.” 


In a letter dated from Memphis, Tenn., November 4, Noel Money, of 
the American E. C. Powder Company, says in regard to the sport he 
bas had while op his trip through the South: ‘Am in a hurry, as Iam 

ust off to Little Rock, Ark. shoot live birds with Paul Litzke. 
lave been having very good shooting here; been after quail three days 
and have eagues first afternoon, 35; second day, 64, and third day, 
75; grass and cover still very thick. I was at the Wacanaca club last 
week, where there are simply millions of ducks, geese and wild swans. 
This is a wonderful game country, turkeys and deer seem to be every- 
where; one man at theclub xilled five turkeys on Saturday morning in 
about one hour.’ That sounds like asportsman's paradise. 


On Nov. 1 the colleges of Princeton, Yale and Harvard met before 
the traps, the gun clubs of each college sending teams of five to Day- 
ton, N. J., where, on the grounds of the local club at Monmouth 
Junction, the teams decided the annual question of —— ith 
the shotgun. Princeton won, asthe following scores show: ce- 
ton—Kendall and Farr 26, Young 25, Johnson 22 and Paine 21—120; 
Harvard—Bartol 28, Hardy 25, Dove 22, Harris 21 and Sterling 20—116. 
Yale—Miller 26, McCabili 24, Hoyt 18, Sargeant 16 and Benedict 14—88. 
Each man shot at 20 targeis, making 150 to the team. 


The Pittsburg, Pa., Dispatch of Nov. 5 says: “Ata meeting of the 
Herron Hill G. C. yesterday the following gentlemen were elected to 
membership: W. W. Wilcox, B. F. Jones, Jr., D. H. Hostetter, J. A. 
Wilsou, John D. McKennan, William N. Murray, L. W. Dalzell, William 
L. Jones, C. M. Hostetter, T. H. Ewing, a A. Howe, O. L. Herlig, 
Jobn H. Straub, T. H. Childs, W. C. Temple, E. E. Shaner, Sol Shaner, 
John W. Dickson, John G. Messner, H. Christy, J. A. Glesenkamp.” 


E. W. Hoffman, of Galena, Kan., has challenged W. W. poner of 

Weir City, Kan., the holder of the championship of the State of - 

sas at live birds, for the trophy emblematic of the above champion- 

ship. aeeet has accepted the challenge, and the match will take 
at Weir City on Nov. 21. The conditions of the match are 50 live 
per man, A. 8. A. rules to govern. 


The Wollaston, Mass., Gun Club’s series of merchandise club shoots 
for 1895 bave been brought toaclose. In this competition each mem- 
ber is allowed to choose his three best scores in the series. As a re- 
sult, the first Lame goes to Morse with 73 out of 75, Federhen taking 
second with 72 out of the same number. D. B. Lincoln and Prescott 
are tied for third with 71 each; they will shoot off the tie to decide the 
owner of the prize. 


The Westminster Kennel Club, Babylon, L. L., opened its pigeon- 
shooting season of 1895-96 on Election Day. The proceedings were in- 
formal, but some good ——— was done, the birds, as is always the 
case on these grounds, being fast flyers. C. A. Chapin did the best 
work during the day, killing 39 out of 40 from the 30yds. mark. 


W. T. Irwin and A. H. Bogardus shot a live-bird match on Nov. 6, at 
Paris, Ill. This match was said to be “the second of the series of 
three for the championship!" Irwin won by killing 44 out of 50 to 
Bogardus’s 41. Each has now won one match; the next is to be shot at 
Lincoln, when the “championship” question will be decided: 


When five men step to the score and shoot at 50 targets each, ur- 
known angies, scoring a total of 236 out of the 250, an av of 944 
for the team—it is what may be cailed shooting. That was the record 
— = Nov. 4 by five members of the Cleveland Gun Club, as shown 
elsewhere. 


The members of the Yantacaw Gun Club had good sport on Elec- 
tion Day, notwithstanding the fact that the scores were not up to the 
average, as is shown by the following: F. 8. Delafield 16, R. .ooke 
14, G. Deaken 12, E. R. Tilton 5, T. Wilson 14, E. Macy 12, F. Buuler 10, 
8. H. Dorr 10, G. Malcolm 10. z 


In a 2 live-bird sweep shot at Patchogue, L. 1, on Nov.7, Wm. 
O Berry, of St. James’, carried off first money ¥ killing 25 straight. 
‘The contestants were John Wolfert, of Islip: W. M. O’Berry, of St. 
James’; Dr. Beers, of Brooklyn; George O Berry, of St. James’; John 
Harris, of Smithtown; Robert O’Berry, of St. James’, and George 
Marks, of Bohemia. 


We are indebted to Mr. Portus Baxter, of the Seattle Post-Intelli- 
gencer, the secretary of the Washington State ——— Association, 
for the scores of the association's tournament held recently at Seattle. 
The daily —> of the shoot given in the above paper were from the 
pen of Mr. Baxter, who handled the matter very ably. 


W. J. Passmore, a member of the Crescent Gun Club, of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.. won the November shoot of that club by killing 6 out of 7 live 
birds from the 28yds. mark. His competitors were: Waiter G. Gilman 
(30) and Otto J. Schmidt (28). 


The result of the first King-Messner match was a surprise; not so 
much from the fact that the men tied at the end of the 100th round, 


but on account of the _— scores made on what are termed by our 
correspondent “awfully bum birds.” 


At the Kewanee (Ill.) tournament on Nov. 8 the Galesburg, IIl., 
team beat the Kewanee team by the score of 41 to 39. During the 
three days of the shoot Rolla Heikes as usual rolled up some big 
scores, On the last day he divided, or took the whole of tirst money 
in ten events out of sixteen. 


The managers of tournaments, and secretaries of gun ciubs that 
contemplate holding tournaments, should not fail to send for samples 
of Forest anp STREAM’s tournament squad pads. Having gotten 
aa in large quantities we can furnisn them at a very Le rate 
D \ 


There is no easier method of insuring a good attendance at your 
tournaments than by keeping your club before the eyes of the trap- 
shooting public. Send in your scores, not occasionally, but every time 
jour club h. lds a th: ot. 


The Rye, N. Y.,Gun Club announces that it will hold an all-day 
shoot at live birds and targets on Thanksgiving Day, Nov. 28. Shoot- 
ing commences at 10 A. M. 


The Elizabeth, N. J., Gun Club will hold its fifth bi-monthly tourna- 
ae Dec. 19, 20. First day, targets; second day, live birds; open to 
ail. 


Epwarp Bangs. 


Warren Gun Club Tournament. 


Warren, O., Nov. 7.—The Warren Gun Club held its third shoot of 
the season to-day. It was the most successful yet held by the club. 
The rapid-fire system was used and all shooting-was at unknown 
cages. png ay a being for merchandise and half 

‘or money iZe8 ; e the percen system was used; 
3,870 bluerocks were thrown during the shoot. weather was per- 
fect for shooting, which began at § A. M. and lasted until dark. The 
following twenty-six shooters participated: Sterling and F. H. Snow, 
of Cleveland, O.; Weakland and Fry, of Youngstown, O.; O’Connell, 
Rummell and Naylor, of Niles, 0.; Hull and Chapman, of Akron, O.; 


Flick, of Ravenna, O.; Nutt, of Kent, O.; Spires, Porter and Whittle- 
Ewalt, Jones, 


ey, of Atwater, O.; Savage and Keck, of ——; Stiles, 


Perkins, Sheldon, Schoonover, Neracher, Biery, Williams and Dun- 


ham, of Warren, 0. 
ercentage of each shooter exclusive of tie 


The followiug is the 
birds. The shooters with a * before their names shot in all events: 












Per Per Per 
cent. cent. cent, 
-.92 *Spires... 88 Naylor.. -70 
91 Neracner ..81.8 O'Connell 70 
90 Rommell .. 80.5 : 62 
88.8 Savage.. 80 6*Whittlese 61 
87.6 *Stiles . 79 #©*Perkins 56 
8 *Chapm 7 Keck. 52 
Dunnam. 74 Porter... ..40 
*Nutt..... 73.9 Williams. +0038 





*Ewalt...........- 
A 


Trap on Long Island. 
NEW UTRECHT GUN CLUB. 

Brooxtyy, N. Y., Nov. 5.—Eight members of the New Utrecht Gun 
Club competed this afternoon for the Holiday cup The contest is at 
10 birds, club handicap rise, with a sweepstake of $3, birds of course 
being extra. Louis Schortemeier, C. W. Floyd, E. B. Knowl:on and 
H P. Fessenden killed all their birds and shot off for the cup, miss- 
and-out. Fessenden fell down on his second tie bird; Knowlton killed 


four straight and then dropped out; Floyé missing his seventh and 
Schortemeier having killed, the latter was declared the winner. The 
were: 


LSchortemeier (28) ,2222222222—10 W Lair (28)....... .-.2212112012— 9 

C W Floyd (28)...... 2222222222-10 C M Meyer (28),.....2202222222— 9 

E B Knowlton (26), .1122212211-10 J N Meyer (26).....,2110120111— 

H P Fessenden (27) ,2222222222—10 G W Coulston (28), .2102201110— 7 
Shoot off of ties: 

Schortemeiler............. 4». 2228222 Knowlton ,.......ceeeeeeeeeh110 

Psa schndsoccarssoauescen 2222IW  Fessenden..........seee000020 


JULIAN DEFEATS SCHMIDT. 


Nov. 5.—S. H. Julian, of the Hell Gate Gun Club, and August 
Schmidt, president of the New York German Gun Club, shot a couple 
of live bird matches this afternoon, the former coming out ahead in 
both. The conditions of the first race were: 25 live virds, yds. rise, 
$100 a side. Mott's traps were used, with bis automatic electric pullin 
apparatus. The birds were a good lot and flew well, making 
scores an impossibility. The score of the first race was as follows: 

a béase + +» -0222002022002121221012212—18 
oes « « - 122021222001 2200200000220 —14¢ 
the same terms was then arranged. This was a 
close affair, both men killing 19 of their birds. The score: 
Schmidt........... sessssesssesesseosvesss A TI@ESSEIODSOOISI101SI2—19 
PUMEB.voovcsccecsascess Aeeseen spaesercoastol 222. 11212—1 

On the shoot-off at 5 birds both men killedall. A setond string 
of 5 Cds was then shot, Julian winning by killing 4 to his oppo- 
nent's 3. 








CONEY ISLAND ROD AND GUN CLUB. 


Nov. 6 —Eleven members of the Coney Island Rod and Gun Club 
took part in the regular club shoot to-day. The contest for the ee 
gold medal was a good one, three men for the badge with clean 
scores of 7 birds each: W. H. Lair (29), Herman Mueller (27), and 
con F. Schmaedke (27). Three other shooters tied for the second 

ze. 

Prrhe scores were: W.H. Lair (29), Herman Mueller and John F. 
Schmaedke (27), 7; Henry Knebel, Jr. (29), Dr. G. H. Raynor (27), and 
Hugh McLoughiin (27), 6; J. B. Voorhees (28), John Schliemann (28), 
— 5 ad (28), and Harry M. Rockefeller (27), 5; Dr. J. H. Van 

ile (30), 4. 

Ties for first and second prizes were shot off, miss-and-out, as follows: 

Ties on 7 for the Hughes badge: Lair 3, Schmaedke 2, and Mueller 0 

Ties on 6 for second prize: Raynor 6, McLoughlin 5, Knebel 2. 

Ties on 5 for third prize were not shot off, Voorhees, Rockefellef, 
Schliemann and Orr dividing their share of the pot. 


AT NORTH BEACH. 


Nov. 11.—James W. Barton and Harry J. Lawrence, both members 
of the Eureka Gun Club, shot a race at 50 live birds man, 28yds. 
rise, on the shooting grounds at North Beach, L.I. The birds were 
strong flyers and, ai by the high wind, they managed in a large 
pumber of instances to escape from the shooters. m, who rap 
17 straight before he , won with ease by 11 birds, the scores 
showing: Barton 44, Lawrence 383. 


BUSHWICK ROD AND GUN CLUB. 


Nov. 11.—The Bushwick Rod and Gun Club held its monthl 
badge shoot to-day on its grounds at Newtown, L I. The hig 
which blew across the traps made the flight of the targets erratic 
and lowered the totals of breaks very materially. Henry J. Williams 
won the cub shoot as follows: 

Club shoot, 20 targets: Henry J. Williams 19, James H. Nolan 16, 
Thomas W. Richardson 14, George H. Schaeffer 15, William H. John- 
son 15, George W. Morrison 13, Philip H. Young 12, Andrew T. Murphy 
11, John J. O'Brien 9, Edward T. Hudson 6. 

No. 2, 10 targets, known angles: Williams 9, Nolan 7, Richardson 6, 
ee 10, Johnston 9, Morrison 8, Young7, Murphy 7, O’Brien 6, 

udgon 4. 

The same: Williams 7, Nolan 8, Richardson 10, Schaeffer 8, Johnston 
9, Morrison 7, Young 9, Murphy 8, O’Brien 7, Hudson 3. 


SUFFOLK COUNTY GUN CLUB. 


New York {Nov. 7.—The Suffolk Comey Gun Club held its first regular 
monthly shoot for the season of 1895-96 this afternoon. The princ’- 
pal event was the 10-bird shoot for the club championship, which was 
won by G. Nicholl, who scored 9 out of 10. All contestants shot from 
the 30yds. mark in this event. Two other events were also shot off 
during the afternoon. Scores: 
Club championship, 10 live birds: 


club 
wind 


-2022000222— 6 





G Nicholl, ............2212022222-—9 R Vanwart.......... 

H Miller,,.. . . -2222210202—8 L Stoddart............1222020020— 
J Foster,..... . »-2110122202—8 F Hamilton,,..,......2100202200—5 
F Dumont,............2222002222—8 G eennereeesees + 2e00220020- 5 


Other events were as follows: 

No. 2, 5 birds, $10, then miss-and-out: 8. Baudine 7, R. Fraser 6, L. 
Stoddart and J. Cneae 4, H. Miller and F. Dumont 3. 

No. 3, 10 birds: H. Miller 9, S. Baudine and G. Nichoil 8, Gil. vos 6. 


Great Scores at Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, O , Nov. 4.—Some remarkably fine shooting was done 
here to-day at the contest for the championship of Cuyahoga county 
by the five contestants who took part in the shoot. The shooting was 
at 50 bluerocks per man, unknown angles. The following scores were 


Redwing. ......++11111110111111111111111111111110111111111111111111- 48 
ee 122200001112211121111011111111111111111111111111111— 48 

eee eee ee eee DL209220092219119111111111111111101111111111111111—49 
Elliott .... 5.600606 12012111112110111111011111011191111111111111111111—46 
Sherman, .........11111111101110111101111111111111011101111111111111—45 


The championship badge is a very fine diamond badge and has been 
contested for four times, Upson winning twice and Redwing and 
Latham once each. The conditions governing the badge make it 
necessary for a contestant to win four times in succession to own it; 
with the excellent target shots we have in Cleveland it will be almost 
im ble for any one to carry it off. 

jeveland holds the State championship at present and is unable to 
find any club in the State that thinks they have a good enough team 
of four to give them a match for the State championship cup held by 


them. 

Dayton talks a great deal, but never comes after the cup. Any team 
has the privilege of challenging, but they do not seem to Soe ‘or the 
cup somehow or other. They all say it’s pewter anyhow. Put 








Climax Gun Club, 


PLAINFIELD, N. J., Oct. 30.—The regular monthly shoot of the 
Gun Club took place to-day in nae weather. Owing one 
the counter attraction offered by the open season on the at- 
tendance at the shoot was light. Those that were present did some 
good work. Grier, who is J. G. Lindzey, of Dunellen, N. J., as usual 
did not require more than a quarter of handicap allowance, scor- 
ing 81 out of 83 shot at. President mi his first two tar- 
and then ran 25 straight. Dutchy and both 
scored 24 out of 25, while D. Darby broke 24 out of 80 shot at. Sw 


‘ody 
and Singer 4 points each b: respectively 23 out of 31 
and 28 out of 85. The shoot is at % targets man, handicap . 
ance of extra unknown angles. Boere: , a 
SJ Grier (83)... .....00eeeeeeeeeeeeLLD121911119111011111011111111111  — 
R eeeeeeeeeeeee ee eee QOMLII111119111111111111111 = 
C Smith Do scgcgeccece eee eee e40111112110111111111111111 —24 
Shee a" CRB) «5 oe eee eee ee DD00019111111101111111111 —24 
J Swody (81)... 
(35 
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The Seattle Tournament. 


SeatTrie, Wash., Nov. 1.—The annual tournament df the Washing- 
ton State Sportsmen’s Association for the Protection of Fish and Game 
was brought to a successful close in the afternoon of Oct. 27. The 
shoot took in the Madison street ball park and lasted four days, 
from Oct. . Targets were used on the first two days, live birds 
during the last two. 

Some idea of the success of the meeting may be gathered from the 


Ne ee et he ae ee in the 
events, while in all the live- events the entry were very sa 


factory. 

Duriog the meeting three interesting special events were shot off: 
the individual championship of the State at tar; the three-men 
team championship of the State at targets, and individual cham- 


pionship of the State at live birds. 

The race was shot off on the first day. The weather proved 
dull and unpropitious during the early part of the but w: this 
event was in progress the sun came out and made as bright 
again as were. The conditions of the team race were: three men 
to a team, all to be members of the same club, 30 targets per man, un- 
known vo The result was a victory for Seattle team No. 1, with 
a score of 75; Tacoma teams No. 1 and No. 2 were tied for second 
place with 69 each, Seattle No. 2 was third with 68. The scores in 
this race were as follows: 

Seattle No. 1 


A K Churebill, ...........000006+++111011110100110011111111110111—23 
IN Hardy........scceeeeeeeeeeeeeeL21111111111000111111110111110—25 

E P Miner... ecvccccceccccccocces 101111111111010111111111111111—27—75 
Tacoma No. 1. 
111100111111011101101111111000—22 
-001011100001111111001111101111—20 

«+ 111111111111201110111111011111—27—69 


ma No. 2. 
OO «111011111111111101001111111101—25 
ee .100111011111111110001101011001—20 
.001111100111011111101111111111—24—69 
Seattle No. 2. 
.110010111111111101001110111111—23 
-101101101011101110101100101111—20 
« »»111011111111101011111111111001—25—68 


Spokane. 
F K McBroom, ..,....000+0+00++0+410111111101010101111111111011—24 
F H Mason....... eocccccces « «+ -0110100000001 10101111101111000—15 
WOO, cocgccecoccceccccveccce « «+ © 011001111111111111110111111111 —27—66 
Tacoma No. 3. 
Kimball...........0eeeeeeee000000¢+101110111011001111100111011101—21 
Young...... eocccece Coes « «+ 101111100000100010111101100001—15 
BRTIOT ccs pepccscccce eeececee eee ee 411112111011111101111111010111—26—62 
Seattle No. 3. 
Schlumpl...........000eeeeeeeee+4+L11111010000001101111000110100—16 
Mi chevacsdepnehosedecs .111110111100101111101001100000—18 
F Charles.........0000:e00000000%4¢111001100101001011111011000001—16—80 


The best work during the day is credited to W. F. Sheard, of Ta- 
coma, formerly of Montana. Out of 110 consecutive targets he broke 
104, there being a question also as to whether another target was not 
actually broken. He won first average in events outside the team 
race with 88 cent. C. Miner, of Seattle, took second average with 
87 per cent. E. B. Lanning, of Tacoma, is a new man at the traps, con- 
sequently his work must be classed as very good, his 24 out of 25 in 
the last event of the day surprising his opponets. Goodrich, of Seat- 
tle, also a new man in trap-shooting circies, did good work. An in- 
teresting incident of the day’s proceedings was furnished by a wild 
swan which flew lazily over the shooters at the score, just high enough 
above them to be out of gunshot. 

The second day was dark and raw, making the light extremely poor 
for target shooting. The individual championship of the Stace at 
targets was shot off to-day, some good scores, consiuering the weather 
conditions, being made by the contestants for the medal. Tom Ware 
won the medal by rolling up the capital score of 45 out of his 50 tar- 
gets. He had not much to spare, however, as E. P. Miner was right 
after him with a score of 44, while close behind Miner came Sheard 
with 48, and Ellis and Hardy with 42 each. The scores made in the 
other programme events are given in the table given below, the de- 
tailed score of the championship match being as follows: 

Individual championship of the State, 50 ee od man: 

Ware... .....6 6666 20021111111101111110101111110111111111111111111111—45 























E P Miner., «© 10201111111111111011111111011111111111100111111111—44 
Sheard... © 11011101111110111111111110101111111111110011111111—43 
Ellis... 5... 60+ +10101101111100111111111111101101111111111101111111—42 
JN Hardy ee 20001111111111111111001111110111001111011111111011—42 


McBroom..,.......11111111111001111111100111111101111011111011101110—41 
eee eee eee eee 4L111110110111111111011011111101101111101110001111—40 
Schiumpf .........11001011111111101101111101010111111101111111111110—40 
oe os eRe eee eee teceeeeeeiiteeeereen oe 















-011110010101 11011111011111010111010011110010001001—31 
01111011101110101101111001101111000011010010110011—31 
-11010001101011010110101111100001000111101111100000—27 
«+ 11001111111000111111001110100101011 —23 


First, T. Ware, kane, winner of the medal and $20; second 
money, $34.75, E. P. Miner, Seattle; third a, $20.85, Sheard, 
Tacoma; fourth prize, $13.90, divided tetween Ellis and Hardy. 
McBroom, Cooper and Schlumpf won merchandise prizes. 

The following table gives the totals of each man's scores in the 
regular programme events: 























Events: 1234667 8 9 1011 12 is 1h 06 
Targets: 10 15 15 20 20 25 10 15 15 20 25 20 10 10 10 
J HarOy.....cccoos 61118 15 11 21 712122020... 8..., 
Deacon.... ¢ EE ao SE AP oe ie be’ Be oe! os 
6 13 1215 1618 812181819........ 
Aes eee 
an. 5 a as! es cs ce, O oe 
7 7131217 2 910111017... 
ee: eee 
© is po 'e0 en WE iii a 
6 913 1615 24 8 14141519 965 
41010 ee os >: eee 
©7572... ce oo os oe 6 
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ei, 2 oer 
« & SF OW 2. Wc TB cc cc oe 
8 10 12 19 20 2 911121720........ 
one. TE SE an on: ea dees WRl6s wx as 
povccecae 5618121891318 7111112.... 8 8 8 
Minscessccesescsen 712 9171922 912181620... 8 9 7 
schlumpf......... STU Bw. 8 6D: &... BD 2s. vc 
BEET ccnadescsececs escoeee 8 911171519 71012161818 7 8.. 
PF WasO. cccccccccccccescecee DUMMBB PIBMMBA.. 8.. 7 
Denham .......cceseeeeseee 10 14 14 16 15 22 10 18 12 19 15 947 
SIDS icadoxvenncen 7 812 61516 7 910161515,,.... 
Be asccceccesssss 9 9 9151216 9 811141615.,, ., 
A Johnson ,......... ee aac he! ce SEM Se 06 48 
BIE. cccoccceccecedes 5 ME PEMD a6: oat “ee neon ee 6 os 
Claiborne .........5005 i Oe |} (eas ee 
BE cis scncosnes aspsaseenss “POMECae Eda es. F- WE ua’ ser os: 00: 
| TTR | eS eee a 
IE we ctasscnccccesse veces oh ge eT See eee 
Hipkins....... ke duscsskeaen” WU Ce ie ha aki ne. 02 6a: ga ees ise v6 © 
ME, occivccccccscesse CMU BUS SBBMUA.. 7... 
CP MPicsrcetesonesssccoes Mae TRMRES.. 8.9 7 
es ecccccs - 91112 16 16 22 814111821 .. 6 5 8 
- 511121412.. 9 6151 a Sn 
. 1013 1417 1418 8 8111 ‘ae 
91213151314 810 91 ao 
; bs ok ca Ue Gb ee Ke ~ 2 
o WSs wx ew oe re 
oe WP coe on . 6 
ee 9 
eo ee 7 
ee ee e 3 
6 81118 .. Ti a. :. 
ceqeater oo ae * | || (men 
err, ae 
oo @0 ce -» 19.11 6 8 5 
oo. ee jo ce Gee oe. ée 
» ee . ae e 
; A ‘ ssi exe 
i Be Sa 
ek cab ak an cel Bs eS 
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Nos. 1-6 were shot on the first day; Nos. 7-12 on the second, while 
Nos. 13-15 were shot as extras on the fourth day while live-bird 
‘events were also being shot. 





LIVE-BIRD SCORES. 
The scores made at live birds during the last two days of the shoot 
are = below. The championship event was unfinished on the 
day, carried over and completed on the last day of this 
most success tournament. 
PROCEEDINGS AT THE ANNUAL MEETING. 


Dui the evening of the second day the annual meeting of the 
n took place, the as being an account of the pro- 

a clipped from the Seattle Post-Intelligencer of the following 
morning: 

“The Association met in the evening at the Butler Hotel and elected 
Ly following officers: President, Josiah Collins; Vice-President, E. 

. Ellis, of Tacoma; Treasurer, George J. Willey; Board of Directors, 
W. F. Sheard, W. A. ae ee Johann, Joe Schiumpf, C. F. Treat, 
T. B. Ware, Dell Cooper. Capt. E. P. Miner, W. A. Eberly, F. H. Mason, 
E. B. ing and Mr. Doty. 

“Resolutions were adopted than the Seattle Rod and Gun Club 
for the fine programme, it being vo' one of the finest shoots ever 
held on the Pacific coast. A resolution was adopted thanking the 
Post-Intelligencer for its gencreatty in donating the beautiful State 
championship medal and for the press reports. Portus Baxter 
was ten the special thanks of the meeting for his accurate re- 
port of the tournament. After the meeting the board of directors 
met and decided to hold the next tournament at Tacoma, under the 
auspices of the Tacoma Rifle, Rod and Gun Club, some time next Octo- 
ber. Portus Baxter was unanimously elected secretary of the Associ- 


ation.” 
THE LIVE-BIRD SCORES. 


As stated above, the third and fourth days of the shoot were de~ 
voted to live-bird events. Three target sweeps were shot off on the 
fourth day, the scores made in those events being incorporated in the 
table given above. 

The results and scores in detail of the minor live-bird events shot on 
the third and fourth days of the tournament are easily amet 
from the scores run below}; while in the majority of instances flight 
of the oird tells how luck favoréd some and bore hard on others. Of 
course the interest on these two days centered in the contest for the 
State championehip, the conditions of which were: 20 live birds per 
map, $20 entrance, $100 added, the winner taking a silver cup pre- 
sented by Albert Hansen. 

This contest was in an interes! condition when darkness put an 
end to shooting on the evening of . All those who had 
ecored at least three misses had withdrawn with a privilege of re-entry 
in the event of their being able to win any of the money. This left 
only eight men apparently in the event when shoo’ opened on the 
morning of the fourth day with the commencement of the 14th round: 
Purdy had 18 straight; Eberly, Cooper and Churchill 12 each; Ware, 
Stevens, Young and Doty 11 each. Doty shot a 10-gauge, with brass 
wo ca van on tae Ceskene decided interesting after Purd: 

score shows, ly in’ ly 
lost his 15th bird dead out of bounds. This left him a tie with Coo 
and Eberly, and as these three killed straight to the finish, they shot 
off for the cup, ag to divide first money. It took three series of 
5 birds each tw decide who should have the cup, the honor of holding 
it and of wea’ the title of champion ultimately resting with Dr. 
Percival A. Purdy, of Seattle. Dr. Purdy's loss of his 15th bird let in 
one or two others, who thus had a chance for fourth money; making 
the contest of etill greater interest. 

On the whole the management was not favored with the best of 
weather, the last day being a cold and chilly, while the sky 
was overcast with a mass of dull gray clouds. That the tournament 
was a success under these conditions cannot but be satisfactory to the 
State Association, which is now in a most flourishing condition. 

Scores in the live-bird events were: 


Third Day. 
In addition to the contest for the championship of the State at live 
birds, which was co: the following live-bird events 


mmenced to-day. 
were shot off, No. 1 being at 12 birds, $10, 3 moneys, and No. 2 a miss- 
and-out, $1 entrance. ores: 


Trap score type—Copyright 1395, by Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 


lets ne “ noe 
ANd AHA 
McKee...... ctiagtiewustee 121028 1022 14-10 0 —0 
NWLASRPAN QIU THY Kv 
Denham.......... essesad Oe 1121 734 1—10 220e -2 
VWreTL9 L Ne 
ikctctcccdccsaceaced Ly bh 33h th 8 12121-5 
SNS Tee H ALLS 
ChetlieRinscccesesescececcd PLB EDO1 OOO E- 8 2220 -3 
HLIVTOYHVLAS KA 
Churehill...c.cccscceeeePeVOT ST TOR ES- 9 «NYO We 
ce VAHTATTA 
WA Hardyecccececeosee@lo diet iaad o—7 4 —0 
TARAAPSASHAY 
GOB ccccccsccctcccscsccege BOL SLL LAS) S- atts —8 
LYUCCLOLTSAT 
Thomas...... scccacolenceoeh MELEE ESOL? 3 —0 
ATNTATLT CASS KRALA 
libel sion nceorinsans 02 01 it 2122-10 ry 24 2-5 
TTRALT IE LAAA LAR 
WER cicccdsteccicsncccc OES 6b 1211¢-10 11 i 
ATTHEVHC LSTA Way 
McBroom ........sseeseeeeel 2ZIVV ae ut 2-11 222 hs 
ATATINCROTRAL LAr 
COOPEr,...ccccecesecessees LL VOZSSAIV1lE01 2—9 110 -2 
ALRAYANTORAT 2 
WOU esd accovccccccccecceed tT FSLIISOSO—9 44 —1 
RAVAN CHTSSTS AQYYS 
FO MN nc cccccccvecians td BOOED {1 1101-9 2 ny 1-5 
SNETIUSAATRHA TANI 
Considine .......cceceeeeeeee 2 22ZR2VI2V2VOU 1 210 12121-5 
KTOHT 
Seine cosicscuecesssn EOE ON A ey wis —3 
ANRHG LETT q 
ee ee 21021222 Ser, Qiits 
LKATORATVYVHLYS KNTNI 
Eberly .....cccccccscscccesed 2OZOLINOZI112—9 212225 
LTPALLAC9HTL Lg 
PAPAY...ccccccccccsosccceeeVVL 10023212323 1—S8& 10 —1 
PORALST TASHA 
WN icc cccccccccccescl SOROTSIOCSIGO-G cts eoee 
KT TS¢LHHYA 
el ee 3D 10121122~9 Mista Sean 
ATYAACLLLA 
Doty ....ccsccccccscseseeeed 2ZOURZSI2Z1 1 1—10 Deo 
LASLIRLT SAHA 
ii ok a SS = 
; VLAHYTTAHYATTYS Yo 
EP Mimer..........:c0000..UL1 22222 hh 2-11 22 335-5 
VIAACHLELTAA 
Eastbom.......sccceseeeeee® 2122222202 211 in eisaetolea 
NTHYTHHYYYSA 
RupPe....cccccccsseeesese 00282224 222 2-10 ee 
HVA 
BODINSOR, .cccccccccsccccces coccccscoccccvcccovece #2111-—5 


Fourth Day. 

The contest for the State championship at live birds was decided 
to-day, Dr. Percival A Purdy, of Seattle, winning the cup after a pro- 
tracted struggle with Cooper. The full score, wing the flight of 
the birds, together with the other live-bird scores shot to-day, are given 


balow. 
Championship of the State of Wi ‘ton at live birds, 20 live birds 


per man, $20 entrance, three moneys and cup: 
Trap Score Type—Copyright 1595 by Forest and Stream Publishéng Co. 


FALTAAATYLAAAKRA LCA 
Cooper... ..sseoe eccscesooseoeet J Sy¥i220": U12 1. 
1 


J 


Ware ccccsscsessessecseseeecd OBOE TST DEBIT REET E218 
\S \ \ 
Ba akece vecccscccascecoall frei Ls 
KK SYS 
RUPPOnsscecsscceesscesecsceeD ROOTLE ST ESET Bed l oI 
N Ss Z 
Stevens ...cscesscseeceressecd SOGRHT TES SEEE2 CONS L-16 
S = N 
MoBroom......c.sseseseseneed SE1SCLOTIAL SS 3401 S45 
RTT CATO “SNS 
Walling$0rd..c......cscseoeccd SOBSELSSERS RRO SES 1 O-15 
N \ 
uti ceevnsscses ww UETUET OT aT ICT PET 1 
AAASTTOITRATICSOT 
DOtFidecoccevecive sccccdccccced LO SOSIOIIZILE1L€ —12 
S NN 
Smlth...cccescscecccesecseeee PPESOELOMT EO OTITO © 12 
LAL 
Deabemassccssusccus.ccescos BR OTOTI DI OHI IS ~10 
aes sh 
WB iccccccvecsccsccecssces ONG TASILECSESL SOS —9 
HYA TION TYHSY 
Easthom...... seceretocesece 021010221120 af 
HRITTITTTIKILAS 
MCKOC......scccccsecesseseee 21 Z1O02001020 aa 7 
\ 
ldiliehiksenssucnacesocencac toe OET a OAS ail 
Z 
ets. csasessecasscus. 3 OR — 
c 
ia ists icadin cdasnesarce y Oe bt kb —3: 
Shoot off for cup at 5 birds: 
ATA 
PO csccccraccoescsere Bhaee-S obebbe Shab 
COGNUE de cctieccss ee Se a4t4t4 4414 —2 
HST YT 
Eberly......ssssccsccssees 120% 1-4 


eeeeeereee 


First prize, cup to Purdy, $190 divided between Purdy, Eberly and 
Cooper; second money, $114, divided between Young, Churchill and 
Ware; third money, $76, divided between Stevens and Ruppe. 

No. 2, 5 live birds, $5 entrance, three moneys, class shooting: 


Witbicesccésesecsusce ORO OO WG vcicccccsessce aaet is 
Sietliccsicsce cae ee iA sca cectaniscdece ate ae 
EP Miner ....00.0.0.0023 0-4 Brerly.scscecsceseseseP 09 1-4 
Calhoun.,....... eed OE Stevens. .ssssssssess DEE EIA 
MeClure........-ss+00.2120 9-4 WA Hardy o...0.c..2 850 0-8 
Citltihcsancsccinsc eee’ Dembanessscessscceeerd 4 $4 2-4 
BEIM... .ccccccscccccccce $732, WellahiatlscLecece BOCES 
MP serhiteencad tes OC Miner ....csceseseeed $18 2-8 
Cooper ...... secesesett BOSE-B Smith .....csscseceeeed Sob ged 
Pills sctndicccsiche Cael Thometceseseseene...8 6080-8 
First prize—Marlin rifle and $35—divided between John, Cooper, 


Purdy, Stevens and C Miner; second money—$2i—divided between 
McKee, E. Miner, McClure, Ellis, Ware, Scott, Eberly and Denham; 
third money—$14—Calhoun. 
No. 3, miss-and-out, $2: Robinson, Cooper and McBroom, 5; Ware, 4; 
Gohm 8; Garrioom, Scott, Mckee, Pardy and*Rilin 1; Doves Winn 
ohn, 2; Garrison. an ; Stevens, Will 
Cc. Miner, Thomas, Schlumpf and Eberly, 0. r sat 





Bayside Gun Club. 


Keyport, N. J., Nov. 6.—The Bayside Gun Club held its monthly 
shoot this afternoon, 22 members taking part. The badge was won by 
8. Cramer with a score of 17. It was a miserable day for‘trap shoot- 
ing, there — a thick fog and the smoke of the guns hanging over 
the traps, making it very difficult to see the targets. Conditions: 25 
=. unknown angles, rapid fire. Following is the score: 

W MaureP........ccccceveseseseceeceses ss ++0001001011010011101011000—11 
DW Wale ccc cccvcccccocccccccvccccce « . .0111101101001001101011010—14 
E Seabrook.... «+++ 0101011100000011001000001— 9 
+ «+-1000001001000010010010001— 7 
oe eeeeeeeeeeL111001110010101101110111—17 
eeecece -eeeee -0100010011000011111110100—12 













W Walling oe --0000100101010010000101100— 8 
M Brower... - -000001000000001 4 
T Compton 1001100100101011001100111—12 
C Ackerson, 0011101000011101011001000—11 
Wm Maurer, 00001 10110101000010000000— 


0011000111001000111001001—11 
1000001000001 


000000000000— 3 
Wm Perrine... 0100010111001010011111101—14 
A Carhart, --1000110110011111111101001—16 
J Aumack --0000100110010101011000100— 9 
LB Wallin: . . ee --0000000000001100000101000— 4 
J Vigne.....eseceesccees eeeeeveee eeeeeee+++1010010000000001010010011— 8 
Dr G G Hoagland, .........seeeeeee + eeee~-0011011110010111011000100—13 
GM Wallling,....cccccccccscesccsececcccees 0011000000010000010000000— 4 
Wm Brower, JPr.......seeeeeeeeee eeveeccess 0100100000001100010110011— 9 

After finishin 


g the above scores a sweepstake was shot, the winner 
being C. Ackerson. Then the fog became so dense that it put a stop 
to the shooting. IDGEON. 


Individual Championship at Cypress Hills. 


Broogtyn, N. Y., Nov. 5.—The third annual championship contest 
which took place at Cypress Hills Park to-day was favored with extra 
fine weather for the time of year. a pointed to scores 
being made, and the promise was fulfilled before the end of the day 
by F. C. Ross piling up a total 2,222 for his 100 shots on the ring tar- 
get, and by G. W. Plaisted’s score of 233 for the championship medal. 

The number of entries was most ome to the promoters or 
these annual ay 82 experts with the rifie putting down their 
names as contestants in the day's mainevent. Thisis a larger number 
than in either of the two previous contests; in 1892 there were 28 con- 
testants, while in 1894 24 shooters took part in the event. In °93 Ross 
made the highest total for 100 shots—2,194, following up his success 
with another —— in °94 with the total of 2,142, the weather on that 
occasion being decidedly unpropitious for high scores. The champion- 
ship medal for 1893 fell to Louis Flach (after a tie with Charles Hutch), 
both scoring 230; on the shoot off Flach beat hisopponent. in 1804 
Ross carried off the medal by scoring 231. In to-day’s contest he 

ualed his last year’s score of 231, but was beaten two points by 
Plaisted’s great total of 233. 

The four highest scores for 100 shots were: F. ©. Ross 2222, H. M. 
Pope 2,192, M. Dorrler 2,183, G. W. Plaisted 2,170. For the championship 
medal Plaisted as stated above was first with 233, Ross being second 
wil 1. 


Lynchburg Gun Club. 


LyncaBure, Va., Nov. 6.—The regular monthly shoot was held to-day, 
the members shooting a few live birds after a couple of target events 
had been disposed «. —_ scores were: 

2 


0. 1. No. 2. 
Nelson. ... ..0001111111100101110111100—16 1010110101101101101111001—16 
Dornin, .....0110110110111011011001111—17 1111111111111101111111110—23 
Scott... -0111011011110001101111111—18 1011111110111111110001110—18 
Moorman. , ,.1111111111111111001000111—19 1111101110101111001011111—19 
Dawson, .. , .1110011001100010111110110—15 1111001101001000110010101—14 
Stearns, .....1110110101111110011011111—19 1110111110111111111101111—22 
No. 3, 15 live birds man, A. A. rules, 28yds. rise, =o. boundary: 
Dornin,.........21111 112111—11 Moorman,..,... 221122020020021—10 
Nelson, ........-210111111210021—12 Stearns, .,......021222001101100— 9 
ScOtteccceses +++ 012021122102121—12 mm 
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Paul North Suggests a Handicap. 


We have received from Paul North, of the Chamberlin Target and 
Cartridge Company, Cleveland, O., a letter dated Nov. 4, in which he 
describes a system of handicapping that has been suggested to him, 
and which has so taken his fancy that he thinks of trying it at his 
tournament next summer. Mr. North, however, does not want to 
adopt the system without having it thoroughly discussed. He asks 
us, therefore, to give his letter to the trap-shooting public, and also to 

our views as to its feasibility and probable chances of popu- 
ity. The letter referred to runs as follows: 
“Editor Forest and Stream: 

“While at the Atlanta tournament, one evening in talking over tour- 
naments with Judge Lindsay, of Knoxville, he suggested a handicap 
that was new to me and I believe new to most target-shooters, that 
struck me most favorably, and made such an impression that it is very 
possible that it will be used at the Chamberlin tournament in 1896. 

“Handicaps have been a study with me for some years, and as yet 
a handicap that gives any sort of satisfaction bas not been introduced. 
Handicapping by changing the style of shooting or by distance or by 
gms dead birds does not seem to fill the bill, and any fixed handicap 

tt does not recognize the fact that at some tournaments a person 
does much better shooting than at others is manifestly unfair. As the 
judge says, if you give a man odds enough he will bet the sun won't 
rise the next morning, and this handicap is based on the giving of odds 
in the entry instead of in the style of shooting. 

“The handicap is as follows: All events are at the same number of 
targets and have the same entry fee. Moneys divided 30, 25, 20, 15 and 
10 per cent. Entry in first event, $3. In second event winners of first 
money in first event pay $4, winners of second pay $3.50, winners of 

ay $3, winners of fourth pay $2 50 and winners of fifth or those 
not getting a place pay $2. The handicap will bea sliding handicap, 
each event being the basis for handicapping in the event following. 

“Under this handicap the shooter who goes up into first and second 
money most of the time and never fails to land in the money some- 
where, and is a winner in nearly every event, pays more for the privi- 
lege of shooting than the man who is out of a place part of the time 
and lands in fourth and fifth places most of the time only to find that 
he will rarely if ever get back his entrance money and is a sure loser. 
The good shot will pay from $12 to $14 day more entrance then the poor 
shot and still be a winner, but not to so large an extent as formerly. 

“At every large tournament this season there have been from 
twenty to twenty-five shooters who have won the bulk of the money 
and who if they were to shoot individual matches against any of the 
other shooters present would have to lay even better odds than four 
to two in order to ge" on a match. Why then should they not give 
odds in the sweepstakes? At small tournaments, where the entry fee 
is small, instead of making a difference of fifty cents in the entrance 
fees, from ten to twenty-five cents difference can be made. 

“I would like very much to have this handicap discussed and tried, 
and to be advised personally or through the columns of the sporting 

apers of the opivions of all interested in the matter, and would like to 
ES your trap editor give his opinion also, as, unless it is proved to be 
a failure in practical operation, it will be used at the next Chamberlin 
tournament. Hoping to have a general discussion on the subject, I 
remain, etc.” 

After carefully going through the above letter, and after examin- 
ing the workings of the system by taking the scores made at tourna- 
raents where the events were equal in all respects, and comparing the 
totals of winnings and losings under the present system with those 
under the proposed system, we hardly think the handicap Gordian 
knot has been severed. Winnings and losings are cut dow?r, it is true; 
the big loser finds that he issome dollars in pocket by the system, 
while the big winner finds that his balance is a few dollars less than it 
would be under the present style. .Take a programme of eight 20- 
target events; $3 entrance would be the usual thing nowadays; the 
difference to a man who never gét a portion of any purse would be 
$7, i. e., first event $3, the balance $2, or $17 as against $24. Of course 
$7 is a consideration, but would any a shooters be induced to 
enter an event under the proposed system? We don’t believe in lynch- 
ings; we would rather every murderer had a fair trial. On the same 
aoinsiplo we would prefer to see the proposed system given a fair 
trial aiso before placing it on the shelf with a dozen different systems 
that have failed while under fire. 

Weare of the opinion that the system might work to better advantage 
if the idea of class shooting were done away with. This may sound like 
heresy, but we believe the time wi!l come when class shooting as at 

pt practiced will be done awey with. It is an anomaly, and is 
Fait of glaring injustices; a system that permits a man to win more 
money by missing live birds or targets than by killing the one or 
by breaking the others, is an outrage upon the common sense of the 
shooting public. Judge Lindsay, through Mr. North, has propounded 
a scheme for attracting shooters by penalizing winners, but he holds 
on to the old class shooting. May we suggest to the above-named gen- 
tlemen the following amendment to their motion: 

Do away with class shooting and make it high guns. 

That sounds like advocating the cause of the professional expert— 
but wait a moment: Adopt the system above described in so far as it 

nalizes winners, but do away with class shooting; make one money 
for (say) every 3 entries, i. e., for 30 entries the money would go to 
the 10 high guos. Suppose at the end of a 20-target event that the 
cashier found that there were four straights, four 19s, and five 18s; 
the first 8 men would each take one money, while there would be 5 
tied for two moneys; where that event was not the last on the pro- 
gramme, the tie should be settled by the longest straight run in the 
next event—practically on the miss-and-out plan—unless the 5 agreed 
to draw down their share of the two moneys, In the case of it being 
the last event, they could draw lots or divide. 

The division of the moneys is the next thing to explain: With 30 
entries at $3 each the purse would be $90, less the price of the 600 tar- 
gets at 3 cents each—$18—that is $72 net. Divide that $72 0n the {plan 
suggested by Rose, of ratio pointe—4,2andi1. That would give us: 


26)72(2.76 
52 


200 
182 
180 
156 
24 
that is, $2.76 per ratio point. , 

Under this system the four straights would each receive 4 times 
$2 74—$11.04; the four 19s would draw twice $2.76 —$5.52, while the two 
moneys for the five 18s to fight for would each be worth $2.76. 
(Where the 17s came in for any mon ri supposing there weré not 
enough straights, 193 or 18s to take up all the moneys, the ratio points 
would be 8,4,2and1. If the straights and 19s took all the moneys, 
the ratio points would be 2 to 1, the principle being that the straights 
should each receive twice as much as each 19, and each 19 twice as 
much as each 18, and soon.) The above is really not as complicated 
as it looks; try a few examples and you will find that any ordinarily 
competent tournament cashier would experience no trouble in making 
out his pay-roll. ; 

We would not penalize winners of anything less than second place. 
In the above case the 18s would enter in the next event at par—$3, 
while the 17s and all below them would go ia at $2 50 or $2 per capita. 
Charge the winners in the first class $4 each, and those in the second 
class $3.50 each, as their entrance money in the next event they shoot 
in. 

We do not claim for this system that it would attract any additional 
shooters to face the traps; it might do so or again it might not. But 
we do ciaim for it the merit of fairness, as it pays a man according to 
his just deserts. It would never pay to drop for place, since the higher 
number one broke, the more would one receive. The reason for 
penalizing winners is well explained by Mr. North, so we need not 
refer to that point. 

Many men, many minds; pull us to pieces and thresh the question 
out. We can afford to sacrifice our feelings for the good of the cause. 


Rye Gun Club. 


Rvs, N. Y., Nov. 5.—Election Day was the opening day of our club 
for the season of 1895-96. During the day 150 good birds were trapped ' 
40 of which proved too rapid for the shooters. The coming Thanks 
giving Day shoot _——— to be a zood one. Many Connecticut 
shooters will attend, while entries from the neighboring towns, and 
from New York city mer bers and their friends, Shall 


make upa large 
and jolly list of shooters. Scores of to-days shoot: 





No. 1. No.2. No.3 No.4. 
Re ee + +00 0021202212—7 111—3 110—2 011—2 
000—0 110—2 eee 
001—1 110-2 101—2 
011-2 010-1 000—0 
010-1 100—1 e200 
110—2 100-1 001—1 
oe 100-1 see 
o06 oon 111-8 
one oT 201—2 
202—2 101—2 ees 
E. J. P., Sec’y, 


Trap Around Pittsburg. 


HERRON HILL GUN CLUB. 


Prrrspura, Pa., Nov. 5.—The practice shoot at Brunot's Island to-day 
brought out thirteen members of the Herron Hill Gun Club. Three 
events were shot, the first two 10-bird events, the third a $2 miss-and- 
out. Fargo won the first event with as it score; the second saw 
McWhorter and Ludwig kill their 10 straight. The miss-and-out went 
to C. A. May, who was forced by McWhorter to kill 18 straight to 
win. During the afternoon McWhorter ran 32 straight, shooting from 
the 28yds. mark. Scores: 







No. 1. No. 2. 

F WED ckeess. ceece veces ceccec ess sReeeeleses—10 2212222202— 9 
Se sas cncndessiehensh seeeeee1121201112— 9 2222110111— 9 
i Pein) snabianshnsanserestann 1202122122— 9 1111110122— 9 
SEND: “<...5 cbscenesesces weeeeee1111202122— 9 2212122222—10 

Jacques (28)......... oupepnoneranneel 2011211222— 9 2212201222— 9 
WE ER)....c0cc00008 secceeececeeel110222101— 8 2110111110— 8 
ED nc cnssvicishabenskbon «o201201112110— 8 0111221011— 8 
D Wood (25) ........4+ aakecane een 1011211— 8 0112002102— 6 
BEE RROEEE GD)..cc0c00cccccsee eae e-0111221110— 8 2011011211— 8 
etn akira aeisbeaeeie .»-1011222210— 8 0122222122— 9 
E H McWhorter (28).......cseeceeeees 2020021122— 7 2222121222—10 
Cleveland (27).......00+++.00eeeeeee+++0101011012— 6 0101211111— 8 
Hofmeister (26)..........008 veaeeeeeend210202000— 5 2101110001— 6 

No. 3, miss-and-out, $2: 
ENED sesapinek Prsecuseseim  aéee .112111112121221212—18 
McWhorter (28).........+ eiusebias ap .2222VYVIIII221220—17 
A H King (80)............. sonhhnebend: « 111222222222110 —14 
Ludwig (28)....... skthabt be oknewe 111211110 = ® 
DOPED TIED. ncabesosssensvseens 2211112 —f7 
Fargo (28)..... .2220 —8 
Cleveland (27) 20 a? 
Hofmeister (26) 0 —1 
Shaffer (28)............ : = 
Wall (28)........ chbkesbeeseesapaeaiente ie 0 —o0 
Wood (25)..... SSeS RRP aaenee nes seis ieneeeeeeeenl 0 —0 


KING AND MESSNER SHOOT A TIE RACE. 


Nov. 8.—It took 2 hours and 27 minutes to finish the match shot to- 
dey at Brunot’s Island. The contestants were A. H. King and Joho 
G. Messner, the conditions of the match being: 100 live bi man, 
30yds. rise, $100a side. The birds were a poor lot and it was cause 
of much astonishment when all was over and it was found that the 
two men were tied with 88each. Measner had only to kill his last bird 
to win, but achocalate-colored bird from No.2 trap beat him. A 
Pittsburg Co gd in giving an account of the match says: 

“After each had shot at 25 birds Messner-was two in the lead. When 
50 had been shot at King was only one behind. Both were even when 
75 bad been fired at, and entered the home stretch neck and neck,.each 
having 65 kills to his credit. Each xilled the next 5 straight. King 
missed his 8ist and Messner his 83d. With 17 more birds to fire at. 
the men buckled down to their work and the spectators followed 
each shot with bated breath. King missed his 92d, but Messner kept 
on bringing down his birds with a regularity that made him look like 
asure winner. King finished his string one bird behind, and Messner 

‘ot ready to pop at his last one. It was 10 to 1 that he would succeed. 

‘a the word ‘pull,’ the trap was sprung. All eyes were on the pigeon 
as it first looked one way and then the other, and finally, with stately 
step, walked out of the trap and away from the shooter. Messner, 
with not a tremor, his resting on shoulder, his finger on the 
trigger, watched the mn as it bowed its way into liberty. Under 
the rules he was enti to callfor another bird, but he declined to 
do so. When the bird had walked 2yds. away from the trap it sud- 
denly darted into the air, skimmed about 18io. off the ground and shot 
across the river toward Sheer. Bang! bang! went Messner’s gun, 
but beyond losing a few feathers the pigeon was safe. This the 
race for Messner, and made the first match a tie.” 


Trap score type—Copyright 1895, by Forest and Strea: 
24435553544125423 
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Boiling Springs Gun Club. 


RvTBERFORD, N.J., Nor. 9.—The members of the Boiling Springs 
Gun Club held their regular monthly club shoot this afternoon. The 
weather was perfect in all its conditions, and some good scores was 
made, as will be seen from the figures given below. Tbe main event 
was at 50 targets, the first 25 being at unknown angles, the last 25 at 
reversed order. Scores: 


Club shoot, 50 targets, 25 unknown angles and 25 reversed order: 
McAlpin.,......... 01111111111111001101111111011111111011111111111111—46 
Secoesesecavess 11111111110111111111111110111101111111011111111100—44 
Collins... + «ee 11111111101000001 100111011111100111111111111110111—38 
Pensnesesessene 11110011111101111111111111111111011000111111111101—42 
PREEB. cocccscccced 01101100111011110111111110011111111101111010010111—37 
Van Dyke......... 11111111101101111111111111111110111111111111011111—46 
Jeanneret......... 01111001110001110111011110111011111001101011101010—83 
Lenone ........0008 10110111111011111111111101111111100111100010111111—40 
« « «« -000000001 0000010001 10001000000001001 10000000010000 — 9 
Boland....... « «+ -01100001001010100001001010010000011101111000110010—20 
Welles 


10111111111111111111110111011101111011110111111111—44 

0000001000000001 10001 1001110100011101000010001101—18 

10000001 1100000000001000000 —12 

FURR, cccvcsevse « » --00011111110111101111111110101101011111110111101011—38 
The following sweeps.were also shot off during the afternoon: 





Events: 1234656%78 #£=-&Events: 12345678 
McAlpin... 91313 818 ..14 9 Welles,.... .. ....1212....., 
Van Dyke. 10 141514 ..15.... Jeanmeret.........10...... 
eee ea aaa 
SOD. BAe ae Oe on BAD BO vince. ce 00 os 0c os A FT 
Collins. .... 912111413 ..10 9 Paul... 2 


All events were at 15 birds, except Nos. 1 and 8, which were at 10 
birds. W. H. Huck, Sec’y. 


Baltimore Trap-Shooters. 


Battimore, Md., Nov. 7.—A live-bird shoot was held to-day on the 
grounds of the Baltimore Shooting Association, the occasion being the 
first of a series of bi-weekly shoots arran, by the man ent for 
the purpose of keeping the trap-shooters of this city . As at 
oe ap arranged, a ryland handicap will be shot off at 20 live 

irds per man, $10 entrance, every second Thursday during the winter 
i The members are handicapped each time acco: to their 
records. 

The birds to-day were a poor lot, having been kept in the coop since 
the Du Pont shoot; still the shooters did not make great scores, as out 
of the lot of duffers came now and then a corker that was able to beat 
anybody. Bert Claridge killed his 20 straight, a Stanley and 
Penrose scoring one less. Williar and Coe, the fourth men in the 
Du Pont handicap, tied for third money on 18. The full score, with 
the handicap of each man, runs as follows: 










Claridge (30).......sceeseeeeees seeesccceeseesee S71QZ2121221 1221221220 
Bonday (26).........++5 so rvereveccesececers oe Se20112111122111221—19 
Penrose (30) .......+.. seeeceeece eeecereceeecees 12122112022121212221—19 
Stanley (2B).....ccccoccccccscscevecescccccoccecs 22221 VIAPVILV2NZI—19 
Coe (29)..... + +» 11222022121221111012—18 
Williar (27).. . . 01111021211221111211—18 
Heiskell (27) « +» -21101212211122021012—17 
Ducker (30).... + -10111011002112222122—16 
Thomas (25)... «-11222202112122002102—16 


SMD costinsapdicacroracesivas o2EDTTIT01121011112110w 
Webster (28)......-.- vies secececencecnecesROQB110101212w 


—l1 
—ll 





, South Side’s Saturday. 

Newark, N. J., Nov. 9.—We've heard of the Indian summer, but it 
was with us for fair this afternoon. Who ever knew of a lot of sh 
ers up here in the North that would rather, at such a season of the 
year, sit around in their shirt sleeves than up and shoot. But 
such was the case to-day; Asa Whitehead wilted, while Charlie Hed- 
don followed suit. Lem ‘“chomas was also absent. Two new members 
showed up, however—Messrs. Dawson and W. M. Smith. 
haven't quite on on to the en ae, oh 
former improved his scores about 50% and the did nearly as w 
On the centered the attraction, although there 

itehead Charlie 
Heddon found the un heat them, but in 
order to give them —— . them out of mischief they were 
required the teams. teams, although each was com- 
posed of only four shooters, made a little over a squad, Ike Terril 
and Mr. Young the two who shot mogeterse8 the fullsquad were 
only one point a) to 57—not a li interest was had in the 
scores of these two. Young missed his first and sixth with howls 
from the opposition ; Ike drop, his seventh ard ninth, which made 
even. Then Yo broke his next fifteen ht, which made 

it look as though Crarlie 


eddon had a cinch. Mr. Young dropped 
his twenty-second and last and the Hedden's 


landed even, with 
team one to the good, as the score ws 79 to 78. 

these Sat 
have a success from 


shoots of the South Side Gun Club, they 

start, and as indicated above the team 
race is the principal attraction. The winning team have their targets 
free, and the losers only pay for those shot by thera—not for the win- 
ners’. Thus all shooters get s rebate on targets shot above 25, and it 
is the cheapest way of enfoyin a half-day’s shoot which is afforded 
in the neighborhood. Again, there are no waits or standing around; 
if you want to shoot you can keep your gun hot all the afternoon. 


And the boys you meet—well, if you go once, you will go again and 
often. Try it and see. 
res: 
123465678 91011 
ones dilate ieee ent cacs MEE Gc aan. ay mem aae 
oe . 6268 F200. 8 Bin 
Plead 0 BP ce on B Da 
Wiss de°00 40 Beg 436 
«2s - 6598 4 
ee cs OW cine 06 ob 2a 
ae D sace 88 
wae 264948... 
Team race: 
Whitehead’s Team. : 
Breintnall......... eecocess es eneeeeeeeee- 1110101101011000111111111—18 
SE nesxetecencesnsces eeeeeee ee eee eO111101111111101111111111—22 
FOISOM.........ccccceeseeeeeeeeeeseeeee0L100001111111011101111100—17 
PEE ENED wactscssosnnosnenn-eesnens + os 1111110201111110111101111—21—78 
Hedden’s Team. 
Geoffroy .......cccccceeeeeeeeeeeeee eee ¢OLL1212919111111111111111—24 
COUCh....... cee cecseecececececseeseeeee 111011111101111111110111—22 
W M Sanit... .. 0... cece ee cee eee eee ee + +0010119111000011100010100—12 
UNE ta medcocousehss Showossecsobdis ee» 00112101111111111111110110—21—79 
SECRETARY. 


Meadville Gun Club. 


Gua Club ust eg gy hy gust 1, challenged 
un Clu er guns, ° about Au & 

the best eix using other toa match team shoot. On Au 14 
they came together and shot two events of 25 the 
Parkers scoring 118 in each event, the “other guns” 117 in the first and 
115 in the second event, the Parkers beating by 4 in the aggregate. A 
challenge by the “other guns” was decided to-day with the result of a 
victory for the challengers by 14 breaks. The following is the score, 
which is poor owing to the absence of some good shots. 

Team race, 50 targets per a angles: 


ers. 
H A Johnson. 10111101111111111011111111101111111111111011111111—45 
Prenatt, .....10111111111001010011111111111111110011101111101110—89 
Lashells, . ... .11010000110110111000111011110001000111111110111111—82 
Krider,..... «.11100111101010001101011101001111100110110010110011—30 
Gundaker-. . . .10001001101000110100100010111110111110100001101010— 
Hayes. .......10111110101111011010110101111110000111111101110111—36—207 


Other Guns. 
Ebrgott.. ...11121111111100110111111111111101111111111111111110—45 
Affantranger.11001110011100011111111110111100101011101100111010—83 
Reisinger. . . .11101110111111111111111010100111110111111111001101—40 
Belton, ..... .11000100111111010001101110011111001110111111011011—33 
Smith, ,......11101101011111111111101021111111111111101110111101—42 
Baker....... ee 
OKE Bore. 


Shooting at Tremley Point. 


TreMLey Pornt, N. J., Nov. 5.—The scores given below were made 
to-day at Tremley Point. Ross, of Elizabeth, did work, scoring 
85 out of 36 birds; Batech was second with 33 out of the same number, 
Woodruff being third with 32 to his credit. A. L. Ivins and Phil y 
Jr , shot in only two events, Ivins killing his 17 straight, while 

res: 












scored 16 out of his 17. Sco 
No. 1.* No, 2. No. 3. 
Woodruff, ........cseseeeeeeeesee1210—8 1111212111—10  1012222—6 
Batsch.......cccccscccsccscesceceedIZl—4  22212212200— 9  2022222—6 
Folsom... seccssecscees-OQ —O  2112212120—9  2202210—5 
Ross.... coesecesceeeesdlII—4  1112111112—10 01112116 
Ivins. neces see 2121111211—10 11211217 
DAly...ccccccsccccscccccevecceeses ove 1121222221—10 1221102—-6 
‘0. 4. o. 5. No. 4. No. 5. 
Woodruff..1112111220— 9 21110—4 Folsom, ,,.2220100002— 5 00210—2 
Batsc! 2222222— 9 2222-5 Ross....., 2111221212—10 12112—5 


I c0es 
* No. 1 was a miss-and-out. 








PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Maine Big Game. 


THE yd & Aroostook Railroad has broken its last year's record 

sh pped during the month of October. That was a phenome- 

nal record, including as it did 479 deer, 24 moose and 10 caribou. This 

year, however, the record is away ahead, with 669 deer, 53 moose and 

37 caribou. It is worth noting, too, that each one of these moose was 
a bull, as it is against the law to kill cows and calves. 

The game was all shipped from but twenty railroad stations, giving 
an average of over a deer a day from each station. 

Greenville, near Moosehead Lake, is the banner station, with a ship- 
ment for the month of 185 deer, 16 moose and 9 caribou. Next on the 
list comes Norcross, with 159 deer, 11 moose and 2 caribou. Oakfield 
shipped 12 moose, Sherman 5 and Schoodic 4. 

The record is all the more remarkable in view of the fact that many 
deer are consumed in-the woods for food. In addition to the game 
noted, many partridges and three bears were shipped over the B. & A. 
during the month. 


Park and Farm Fencing. 


Every spring the Page Woven Wire Fence Company, of Adrian, 
Mich , has on hand immense quantities of wire fen , the product 
of their factory during the winter months. After first orders 
begin — = it only takes a few weeks to deplete the and 
after that it is a hand to mouth struggle to meet the demand. When 
the season page Ses yess So Comey Spe on band chen hb of their 
product to fence the entire boundary line between the United States 
and Canada, as well as oe left over to apply to a considerable 
length along the Mexican bo! . In less than two months, however, 
there was not a rod left on hand, and subsequent orders had to wait 
till they could be turned out by the factory. 





A New Grass Duck Shooting Blind. 


Mr. Frank Lawrence, the patron saint of duck shooters, has some- 
thing new in the way of duck blinds. This is a marsh blind 8ft. high 
and 7ft. long, made of woven grass, and very light. Suitable stakes 
are vided with the blind, and it is only the work of a moment to 
push these in the mud and arrange the blind. Sportsmen 

wasted v ne getemes around collecting wild rice and other 
rr aterials for blinds appreciate Mr. Lawrence's device. 





Canvas Decoys. 
Lieut, convenient, durable and life-like decoys that can be folded 


and in the pocket are advertised by Wm. Read & Sons, Boston 
Mass. ‘A sample pair will be mailed for $1.25. F 








ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. T., Denver, Col.—The powder is advertised in our columns. We 
should think that it might be used with goo¢ results in the revolver, 
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it will give us great pleasure to forward a copy of our catalogue to an” 
one who “goes a-fishing.” 
charge for the postage, some charge for both. We are more than willing to 
give away our catalogues and prepay postage on them. 


Some people charge for their catalogues, some 


No angler, after 


A S | |looking at the catalogue, can resist buying from us or from our trade- 


EVERY OUTFIT 
SHOULD INCLUDE A 
SUPPLY OF THIS 
PERFECTLY BLENDED 

LOGY, TOBA CCS . 


A Doz trial package sent post-pard fot 5dr 
Marburg Bros. S 





Y, 
KAmerican Tobacco Co, Successor 
Baltimore Md 





customers all the fishing-tackle he can aftord to pay for. That is where wa 
get back a good deal more than cost of catalogue and postage. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE, 


18 Vesey Street, New York Crrty 





4p WARS TE RS Ha S WwoRmMs.__—- 


‘ oi Sand Worms, 12c. per dozen. 
am with you again with lower prices for Fishing Tackle. I find by experieace that putting down the 
pvices and increasing the quality, increases my pesioees every year. or - . 

One lot of Som F Bamboo Fly and Bass Rods will be sold at 98c until all are sold. These Rods are all 
nickel mounted, solid reel seats, beaded butts, silk wound. Fxtra tip. oe in wood form and cloth 
bee and will give satisfaction. Lengths and weights of Fly Rods are: » 602.; SAE; 6y60 6402. ; Ss 70Z.; 
ial See F or so ion; 10gtt Thon ee —— = welghts of Bass » 902. ; 

Z, iS. 5 z; reel seats above hand, Any of th e. 
ly mail = receipt of price and 30c. extra for postage . as above rw 

No. H.—A especial lot of herd rubber and nickel, raised pillar, multipl reel, with balance handle and 
side a click, 40yds.. 68c.; 60yds , 78c ; 80yds., §8c.; 100yds., 98c. rtp king above reels sent by mail 
on receipt of price and 10c. extra for postage. 


No. E—Special lot of bard rubber and nickel, raised pillar, click reels, 40yds., 48c. ; 
mail on receipt of price and 5c extra for a! P doy: 60yds., 58. Sent by 


White or Blood Worms, 


= 25c. per dozen. 
C—Special lot of extra fine nickel plated, raised pillar, multiplying reels with click and d and 
screw off oil cup, 40yds., 58c.; 60yds., 68¢ ; 80yd3., 78c ; 100yds , 88c.; Rods. , 98e. — 


ae leaders, mist color, lyd., 20c. per doz.; 2yds., 40c = doz ; 3yds , 60c 
leaders, color, 2yds., 75c. per doz. Hand twisted treble gut leaders, "ett long, 10c. each, 90c. per doz 
A special lot of Trout Flies at 16c. per doz. Sent by mail, 1c. per doz. extra for postage. 


A special lot of Bass and Pickerel Spoons at 5s. each. Sent by mail, ic. extra for postage. 


All kinds of Hollow Point best quality hooks, snelled to single gut, 10¢ per doz.; double gut, 15> 

per doz.; treble gut, 20c. per doz ; four-ply, 25c. per doz. Sent by mail, £ per aon, extra for postage. 
s0ott braided linen reel lines on blocks, 40c.; 300ft. hand made linen reel lines on blocks, 9 thread, 

Sent by mail, 3c. extra for postage. a 


ten box swivels, all sizes, Nos. 1 to 12, 15c perdoz. Sent by mail, 1c. per doz. extra for postage 


per doz. Double gu 


SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR 74 PAGE ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE AND SPECIAL LIST NO. 4. 


(oeee evenings until 8 o'clock. 








saturday evenings until 11 o'clock.) J. ae MARSTERS, 51. 53 & 55 Court St., Brooklyn, N. Y 


“THREE IN ONE” 
AN OIL wr GCUNS 


Cleans all parts thoroughly and 
Removes Rust. A Sure Rust Pre- 
ventive. It Lubricates, and will 
not Gum or Harden. Sample sent 
for five 2 cent stemops. 
Ask your dea'er for it. 
NUFACTURED BY 


111 B’ 
G. W. Cole & Co., yor! 


New Yor 
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LYMAN’S RIFLE SIGHTS. 
Send for 96 Page Catalogue of 
| 
so i, Sg, 
Middlefield, Conn. E 
A New Authority on a New Fish. 


The LEAPING OUANANICHE 


What It Is 
When, Where and How to Catch It 
By Evoene McCarray. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 


The “Burgess” is a close, hard 
shooter, and is unexcelled for con- 
venience of operation and effective 
service, both at the trap and in the 
field. 








THE 


BURGESS” GUN, 


12-GAUGE REPEATING SHOTGUN. 


Latest. icest Simplest. Safest. 


% ) Double Hits in 1-8 Second. Three Hits in 1 Second. Six Hits 
in less than 3 Seconds. 
For Cir. ular and Information, address 


BURGESS GUN CO. - Buffalo, N. Y- 


151 Biue Rotks, unknown angles, broken straight by B. A. Bartlett with a “Burgess,” in open 
tournament at Rochester, N. Y., September 26th, 1895. 


Jmpecial Hygenique’ Fluid 


Nature’s Disinfectant, Deodorizer, Antiseptic and Germicide, 
CONTAINS HIGH THERAPEUTIC PROPERTIES. HEALING, CLEANSING, SOOTHING. 


The Imperial Hygenique Fluid Co.: est 37th Street, New York. June 3B, 1895. 
ENTLEMEN: I have used Imperial Hygenique Fluid, we have found it an excellent oa and 
pleasant deodorizer. 'HOMAS G. SHERWOOD, M. R. C. V. 8. 
(From Mr. Doers F. Doz, Chapel Street New Haven, Conn.) 


Dear Sir: I have very pleasure in beating tes timony to the efficacious manner in which your 
disinfectant 4 does its work. I - Gon it both in the — and the house, and I consider it the most 
pleasant and most powerful a I have ever et = d shall recommend it to all my friends. 

Yours ly, FRANK F. DOLE, President American Bull-Terrier Club. 


Used at National Cat Show, Madison Square Garden. To be obtained at all 
gists, Fifty Cents and One Dollar per Bottle, or of 


THE IMPERIAL HYGENIQUE FLUID CO., 61 Beekman St., New York. 


Send for fample and Descriptive Circular. 


MODERN SHOTGUNS. 


By W. W. GREENER. Price $1.00. 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 








New York. 


The Complete Sportsman. 


BY HOWLAND GASPER. 


Clotb, Royal Octavo, 277 pages, 17 Illustrations. Price $2.00. 


A manual of scientific and practical knowledge, designed for the instruction and infor- 
mation of all votaries of the gun. ‘‘The author has had in view only one object—so to 
familiarize the sportsman with the habits of the game he pursues, and the methods of bunt- 
ing it, that his succes: in the fields and marshes may be practically assured.” —Jntroduction. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 


8318 Broadway, New York. 





See 


THE J. STEVENS ARMS AND TOOL CO., 


Ideal Rifle Apart. Send for Catalogue, free of charge. 


MARLIN REPEATER---Model 1899, 


Side Ejection. 


THE MARLIN FIRE ARMS COMPANY, 





Light Weight. Solid Top. 


CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 







P. 0. Box 4102. 
Our Latest Model, 1894. 


THE NEW IDEAL RIFLE. 


.40:— 62 — 260 Ly 
MARLIN SAFETY — 
1895 


MODEL 





Made in .40-65 (the old .40-60 Marlin), .40 82, 


.45-70 and .45-90. 
Catalogues free. 


New Haven, Conn. 








FOREST AND STREAM. 





(Nov. 16, 1895 








Publications. 


CANVAS CANOES: 


HOW TO BUILD THEM. 


By PARKER B. FIELD. 
Price 50 Cents, 
FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 





The Spaniel and Its Training. | 





By F. H. F. Mercer To which are added the | 
American and English ae Standards. 
Cloth. Mlustrated. Price $1.00. 

eee practical and sensible. There is 

them. Here is a man who trained his 

dogs; Se taal by experience how to do it; and now 

has put down nat experience for the ‘benefit of 

others. We % for “The Spaniel and Its Train- 
uularity and favor which of right | 

belong to practical books by practical men for 

men. In addition to the chapters on train- 

there qty *< the — varieties 

of span its of typi specimens; 

notes on the in America, and the standards 

adopted by the Enelish and American spaniel clubs 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING ©O., 
318 Broadway, New York. 


Three New Books of the .Field. 
North American Shore Birds. 


A History of the Snipes, Sandpipers, Plovers and 
their Allies inhabiting the beaches and marshes of 
the Atlantic and Pacific Coasts, the prairies and the 
shores of the inland lakes and rivers of the North 
American Continent; their — and scientific 
names, together with a full description of their 
mode of life, nesting, migration and dispersions, 
with descriptions of the summer and winter plu- 
mages of adults and young, so that each species 
may be readily identified. A Reference Book for 
the Naturalist, Sportsman and Lover of Birds, by 
Daniel Giraud Elliot. With seventy-four plates. 
Price $2.50. 

Mr. Elliot’s purpose being to make a book which 
should be for the sportsman and bird lover rather 


| than for the naturalist, he has written his descrip- 
| tions so that they shall be plain and easily compre- 


hended. 


Scientific Duck Shooting in Eastern Waters. 
By R. 8. Nye. Cloth, 116 pages. Price $1.25. 
The author has something to say about duck 
shooting, and he says it without drawing on a 
thousand extraneous circumstances, or dwelling on 
others beyond their value, end having skillfully pre- 
sented what he had to say, he stops—a matter not 
always truly appreciated by speakers and writers. 


Caribou Shooting in Newfoundland, 1894. 


By Dr. 8. T. wavis (“Shongo’’). Lliustrated. 
Price $1.25 

A vast fund of practical informatioa is embodied, 

which will be invaluabie to any one who takes a 

similar trip, and which was obtained by the author 

only after much correspondence, study and personal 


| experience. 
| FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


318 Broadway, New York. 


THE DAVIS HAMMERLESS 





Has Best of Workmanship and 


Best of Material Throughout. 


SHOOTING QUALITIES UNSURPASSED IN ALL GRADES. 
Price Lists and descriptive circulars of Hammer and Hammerless Guns sent on application. 


N. R. DAVIS & SONS, 


FREETOWN, - 


M assach usetts. 





MORE BLUE ROCKS, 
MORE EXPERT TRAPS, 
MORE NORTH'S ELECTRIC PULLS 


Are sold. twice over than of all others made. 
It is not because they are cheaper, for they are not; but 
because they are better, and the shooting public knows it. 
For sale by all Jobbers. 


THE CLEVELAND fABGEF co. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


JOB LOT NEW GUNS BELOW COST. 


We are closing out the following imported guns and offer them, 
subject to previous sales, at prices far below cost: 

Two Scott Premier, Non-Ejector, Damascus barrels, triplex lever grip, block safety, 
plain rib, horn butt plate, visto) grip, crystal indicators, gas check, bandsomely engraved, 
10-gauge, 32in., 11ibs., stock 14 by 3iv. 

One gun same as above, 10 gauge, 32in., 11]b:., stock 14 by 3in. 

Former price, $225 00; job lot price, 8150.00. 

One Scott Hammerless, Non-Ejector, No. 24, Damascus barrels, block safety, crystal 
indicators, automatic safetv, double bolt and lever grip lock, horn butt plate, pistol grip, 
both barrels full cuoked, 10-vauge, 30in., 9}ibs , stock 14} by 3in. 

One gun same as above, 10-gauge, 30in , 8ibs., 150z., stock 14 by 3in. 

Former price, $125 00; job lot price, 875.00. 

One Webley. Hammerlcss, Non- Ejector, Siemens steel barrels, double bolt and lever 
grip, both barreis choked, pistol grip, 10 gauge, 30in., 83lbs., stock 14 by 2{in. 

Former price, $125.00, job lot price, $75.U0. 

Four Greener Ejector Guns, Damascus barrels, wedge fast, plain rib, pistol grip, horn 
butt plate; cne 10 gauge, 30in., 9lbs., stock 14} by 2in ; one 10-gauge, 30in., 9lbs. 50z., 
stock 14} by 2{fiu.; one 10-gauge, 30in., 9lbs. 7oz , stock 14} by 24in.; one 10-gauge, 30in., 
93los., stock 144 by 2gin. 

Former price, $200 000; job lot price, 8135.00. 

These ate all in first-class condition, brand new, have never been shot, and are excellent 
bargains at the prices offered. First come, first served. Cash only—no trading. 

Any further information regarding the above guns will be cheerfully furnished. Address 


E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CoO., 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 








Summer riiite 
= FOREST AND STREAMS: OUTDOOR ‘SCENES. 


FROM ORIGINALS IN WATER COLORS AND OIL, PAINTED EXPRESSLY FOR THE FOREST AND STREAM. 





outdoor scenes. 





AS PREMIUMS. 


We have prepared as ptemiums a set of four beautiful 
and artistic reproductions of original paintings of realistic 


The art w~. is the best obtainable 


in New Yor: 


water colors. 


; the pictures are rich in effect and are 
intended for framing. They are done in 12 colors, 
The yacht race is from an oil painting 


; the others from 


HE’S GOT THEM. 


CYTNOToNTe rere en ene nenrenrenentenreneeneene ree renenenernrrnene ene errtt 








JACKSNIPE COMING IN, 


The scenes are shown in the small cuts 
herewith. The plates are 143f x 19in. The pictures 
are sent both to mew subscribers and to old subscribers 
upon renewal, on the following terms: 

Forest and Stream one year and the four pictures, $5. 

Forest and Stream 6 months and any two pictures, $3. 

If subscribing for 6 mos. designate by title the two 
pictuies desired. Single pictures will be sold separately, 
price $1.50 each, or the set, $5. Remit by express or 
postal money or- 
der, payable to 
Forest and Stream 
Publishing Co., 
318 Broadway, 
New York. 

The pictures 
are sent by mail, 
postpaid, wrap- 
ped in tube. 

Copies of them 
may be seen at 


BASS FISHING AT BLOCK ISiAND. 
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VIGILANT AND VALKYRIE, —= 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 








Guns, Revolvers, etc. Fishing Tackle Manufacturers. 





- Cheap for Cash! 


THE MANY GOOD FEATURES Us 


OF THE 


Bristol Steel Fishing Rod 


iave become better known during the past season than ever before, and 
tne deme nd for these rods has increased greatly. 

Have added two new styles to our line for 1896 Just say the word and 
we wiil send you a copy of our catalogue. It is free. 


THE HORTON MANUFACTURING CO., 
Bristol, Conn., U. S. A. 





100,000 
LOADED SHELLS 


Please mention this paper. 





ESTABLISHED 1867. 


eos E VOM HOFE, 





| §Per 1000 Per 100 \ & oo 9) 
$9.99 12-Ga. 99c. oo) so oe ¢ 95-97 Fulton St., N. Y. 
3 Drams Powder—1 Ounce Shot No. 8. é Po e & © w v# ee — 
Send for 1895 gun catalogue. rs oil! fea" » ou FISHING - TACKLE. 
THE H H KIFFE C0 g x Send 4cts. in stamps for r10-page illustrated catalogue. 
. . "5 


523 Broadway, - - New York. | 
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e; ZA 
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Fishing Tackle Manf’rs. 





Did You Ever Make a 


MSnING ROD? 


We all of us think more of our own handiwor 
than of the same article purchased ready made, 
besides the making of it is pleasant amusement and 
you can then have exactly what you desire, which 
you can not always buy. We have all the requisite 
helps. 

Genuine Bethabara Wood, &% % 1 1%4in. sq 
Per piece, 4ft long............ L5e. 70c. 85c. 1.10 each 


Rod Mountings in sets, including Solid Reel plate 
tip ends, Guides, Ferrules and Butt Cap for three- 
piece rod with Extra Tip, 

Trout. River. Sea. 
iiiadiidscecaitcins 50c. 60c. J5c. per set 
Finest German Silver, 3.00 3.50 4.00 perset 


Send for our 100-page Illustrated Price List of 
Tackle and Mountings by mail for 10c. in stamps. 


MALCOLM A. SHIPLEY, 


$55.00 | 


L. C. Smith hammer guns, laminated or 
twist barrels. A great bargain at 


$27.50 


At this extremely low price all orders must 
be accompanied by the cash. 


JOHN WOOD, JR., 
76 Washington Street, - Boston, Mass. 
P. 8.—Send 4c. for our new illustrated catalogue. 


BARGAINS IN GUNS, 


1 Remington Mid-Range Target Rifle, .40-50 Vernier 
and wind-gauge sights, octagon barrel, pistol grip, 
shotgun butt, 9ibs. weight. Price $15. 

1 Scott & Son 10-gauge double gun, side snap, 32in., 
10lbs., rebuunding locks, straight grip, laminated 
steel barrels. Cost $125. Will sell for $25, 


J. P. DANNEFELSER, 
9 Chambers Street, New York. 


ONCE TRIED. 
ALWAYS USED. 


The Boyd Shell Box 

and Revolving Seat. 

Good in hunting or fishing. 
Send for circular. 


JAS. BOYD, 
S2Iglehart St, St. Paul, Minn. 











The Trapper’s Guide. 


A Manual of Instructions for Capturing all Kinds 
of Fur-bearing Animals, and Curing their 
Skins; with o vations on the fur-trade 
hints on life in the woods, narratives of Trap- 
ping and hunting excursions. 
Bouse and other trappers and sportsmen. 


This is the best book on trapping ever written. It 
gives full descriptions of all animals 

aaezeen Saloeee likely to meet with, tells how 
they ee trap them and how to care for and 
cure pelts. No man who is interested in trap- 
ping an’ whether it be muskrats or bears, 
should be ut this complete manual of in- 
struction, 


Ninth edition. Cloth. Illustrated. Price $1.00. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO., 
318 Broadway, New York. 
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By 8. New; 


DEER AND ELK PARK ENCLOSED WITH PAGE WOVEN 


_ This fence is especially adapted for Game Preserves. r 
thing but the trees, and contract to build any amount from one to one hundred miles, no matter what the lay o 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., - . - - = 


(Successor to A. B. £a1ptey & Son), 
503 Commerce St., Philadelphia, 
HIGHEST GRADE TACKLE. 


PRICES RIGHT. Catalogue upon appli- 
tion. S. WESTWOOD & SON, Wilmette.Til 


DO YOU WANT 
SPORT ? 


If so, try “SHANNON’S” SPECIAL 
HAND-LOADED SHELLS. 


“NONE ARE BETTER.” 


























ALL or ExTRA Fine QUALITY. 


—_oerrrn 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE TO THE 























12-Gauge......... $2.25 per 100 
SILK 10-Gauge......... $2.75 per 100 
A UNITED STATES NET & TWINE CO. . Send for a sample hundred. 
INE. S ) CATALOGUE FREE. 
316 Broapway New York. H« J iB SHANNON & SONS 
~ @ . es 5 
AGENT FOR B. c. ot > Good Trout Files,S0e. Bess and. Lake Hardware, Gung, Fishing Tackle, ete 

ae Keutnshy iecls. vi aa your ja 1020 Market Street, Philadelphia. 











JOHN B. MAC HARG, Jr. 
ROME, N. Y. 
MAKER OF 
Fine Fishing Tackle 


Of Every Description. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


y, 





ANAND 
NY ZY FIREARMS, FISHING TACKLE, BICY- 
OLES, TENTS, LAWN TENNIS, MUSICAL , 


‘iF 
Fj 
Ui 
INSTRUMENTS; SPORTING GOODS, &c. Illustrated Catalogue, with low cash prices, sent on application to those 
mentioning FOREST AND STREAM. JAMES H. FISK, 163 Adams 8St., Chicago, Ill. 


THE LAYMAN PNEUMATIC SPORTING BOAT. 


. 



















THE IMPROVED 


“EXPERT” 


REEL. _ Thr ee sizes. 
At all dealers. 

A, F. Meisselbach 

& Bro., Mfrs., 

Newark, N. J. 













ATALGGUE 
or GUNS and 


G OMPLETE 
SPORTING GOODS 





It is the saf st, lightest and most compact portable 
boat on the market Weighs 15ibs., is easily inflated 
and can be carried in a hand bag when collapsed 
It is made of the best rubber duck clcth, in fow 
separate compartments, has loops for wocting & 
blind, absolutely safe in any watere. Splendidly 
adapted for hunting and fishing. Being paddled by 
° a the feet, the hands are left free to handle either rod 
or gun. A success in every way. it is also made with full length wading pants. For circular and further 
particulars apply to the sole manufacturers. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros., 12%13 Sesscass serait, 


‘ CA . 
216 Chestnut Street, PHILADELPHIA. 






NOW READY. 
UNUSUALLY LOW PRICCS. 
SEND 2-CENT STAMP FOR COPY. 


E. C. MEACHAM ARMS CO., ST. Brrr 


—_—____ 














Wi KAISER. PILSEN: 
4. CULMBACH, ERLANGER, 
~AUGUSTINER, MUENCHEN, 
-FRANKENBRAU AND 

~NUERNBERGER BEER. 


‘FOR SALE AT ALI. HOTELS AND GROCERIES. 


Fr.HOLLENDER &Co. 
1S-119 ELM ST,NEW YORK,SOLE AGENTS. 











WIRE FENCE, 










It is Elk high, Buffalo strong, and Fawn tight. We furnish every- 


he land. Write for particulars and references. 


Adrian, Mich. 


30 trees ~~ mile will do for posts 
t 
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Orange “Extra” Sporting. 


MILITARY~° BLASTING POWDERS 


cca CR RM Bl eae 


Cress 
hada 


sae tt 3 
NEW ORLEANS 


wee) Pcl ee cs 
. SMOKELESS POWDERS 





Orange “*Extra’’ Sporting. 


im DY PONT’S 10. 
GUNPOWDER. 


Du Pont’s 
SMOKELESS POWDER. 


The Safest, Strongest, Quickest and 
Cleanest Nitro Powder in 
the World. 


LOADED SAME AS BLACK POWDER 
Directions on Every Wrapper. 


Du Pont’s Rifle 
Du Pont’s Choke Bore 
Du Pont's Trap Powder 


Marked V.G. P. Strong, Clean and Quick. 
Bu Pont’'s Eagle Ducking 
Du Pont’s Crystal Grain 


Senp PosTaL FoR CATALOGUE. 


E. |. DUPONT DE NEMOURS & CO., 


32 Pine Street, New York. 


JOSEPH - GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS. 
GOLD MEDAL, Paris Exposition, 1889, 
And the Chicago Expositioz Award. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 


A BETTER COCKTAIL AT HOM= THAN if 
SERVED OVER ANY BAR !" THE WO" S. 
ALL READY FOR USE AND REQUIRES YU mir tG, 


@ [be Gut 


Coektails. 


| MANHAT:...., 

MARTINI, WHISKEY, 

| HOLLAND CIN, TOM C°N, 
| VERMOUTH, and YORK. 


For the Mountzins, 


















Camping Party, 
Yacht, Vicnic, 
Fishing Party, 
Summer Potel, 
5 
or the Seashore. 
4 


We guarantee these 
|| Cocktails to be made of 
| absolutely pure and well 
| matured liquors, and the 
| mixing equal to the best 
'| cocktails served over 





‘| any bar in the world. 

| Connoisseurs agree 

| that of two cocktails 

6 2 Bavetby | made of the same mate- 

LG 7 . JA rials and proportions,the 
t, MD | : 

“GH ralleu (16 ; one which is aged must 


be the better. 

For sale on the Dining 
and Buffet Cars of the 
{ principal railroads of the 
| Jnited States, 


. Avoid lmitations, 
For sale by all Druggists and Dealers, 


G. F. Heublein & Bro., Sole Proprietors, 


89 Broadway, New York; Hartford, Comm, 
and 2. Piccadtily, W. London, England, 













WHEN 
CRANKS 
TURN 


SOMETHING MUST MOVE. 
Hazard Smokeless 
“BLUE RIBBON” 
BRAND 


IS MOVING, and MOVING RAPIDLY. 





ear te eee} 
so WM. MILLS & SON’S 
STANDARD BRAIDED LINES. 


Braided Silk on 50-Yard Blocks, Two Connected. 


H 
35 00 sen $3.30 $2.70 $s00 $2.00 per 10 yards. 
Braided Silk Dressed Minnow Casting Line on Metal Spools. 


Sizes E F 
$8.90 $3.00 
1.90 1.60 









G H 
.30 80 100 yards. 
ser * 25 oe 50 yards. 
Standard Imperial Fly and Bait Line. 
Be BeBe perms 
 pegndecensgnecsocenees 8 per yard. 
. per yard. 


el 
Double Tapered........... 9 8 7 
These Standard Lines have never been equalled for quality Have taken medals and 


special prizes wherever exhibited. 2 
WM. MILLS & SON, 


7 Warren Street. - = 





New York 


To those wedded to black powder, although prices 
are exceptionally low, 


HAZARD BLACK 
POWDER 


will be found to be of the same 


HICH STANDARD. 


Fer circulars address 
THE HAZARD POWDER CoO., 
44, 46 & 48 Cedar St., New York Gity., 


OR BRANCH OFFICES: 


310 THOS. J. CONROY, 310 
Fine Fishing Tackle and Camping Goods. 


310 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


Rubber Click Reels, 


Hercules Waterproof Fly Lines, 
Metal Centerl|Waterproof Fly Lines, 


Patent Spring Fly Book, 


Silver King Reels |, ES WADDELL Agent) ~~ cnatianogea, "oan 
_—_ Silver King Lines. | y-xeeities,, - - | etan 
World Renowned Leaders and Flies. = SONS, Agents, Kansas City Mo. 


“Agents and dealers in every prominent market, 
Ct 


Go by 
the 


Acknowledged to be the best in use. 


Patent Rubber Multiplying Steel Pivot 
Reels, back sliding click (steel spring and 
ratchet) with patent adjusting pivot cap. 
These reels can be procured at the lead- 
ing Fishing Tackle stores. All genuine 
reels bear my name. 


on last page of the 
Game Laws in Brief 
and you cannot go 
astray. Game and fish 
laws of all States anc 


. Canada. Clear, ac- 
I do not sell at retail. Index curate, reliable. All 
JULIUS VOM HOFE, dealers sell it. 25 cts. 


Brooklyn, N. ¥ 





Style of No. 675. To properly enjoy your 
hunting trip this fall, 


you must take good care 
of your feet. Our Moc- 





= 
Now 


Is the Time 
To select your CAMERA * 





x 


: 
| 





° ‘ We have a'l styles and prices from $5 to x 
casins will make you] *warttedav Ci vhNM cca & 
Cameras. We are the oldest established 
comfortable house in this business. 
. THE SCOVILL & ADAMS CO., of N. Y, 

423 Broome Street, New York. Ke 
tn... ae pend 3 cents for a copy of The Photographic 
“ 675, Extra Half Sole with Hob Nails................ 450“ “ tions” 

** 2650, Boot Moccasins, Extra Half Sole (with hob nails) 6.50 “ si . 
ne 


MOCCASIN E—Onr special dressing for sportsmen’s boots. Makes the 
leather soft, pliable and waterproof. Price, per box, 25 cents. 


Hunting Coats and Fishing Tackle. 
DAME, STODDARD & KENDALL, 


374 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 
Catalogue on application. 


For Every Pipe 


| We will send on receipt of 10 cts. a sample to any address. 


FOR THE PIPE, 
ee 


H CAROLINA 











Prices: 1 pound, $1.30; quarter pound, 40 cts. 
Post-paid Catalogue Free. alk), 


«MARBURG BROS. 


spesescooosoosee SURBRUG, 159 Fulton St., New York. 


. 


Golden Sceptre. 


Manufacturers of Fine Fishing Rods & Tackle 


SNELLED HOOKS, LEADERS, MINNOW GANGS and FLIES, 

NEW CATALOGUE (profusely illustrated) of all grades Fishing Tackle, Rod-Ma- 
kers’ Supplies, Reels, Fish Hooks, Silk Worm Gut, Flies, Artificial Raits and every 
requisite for anglers.’ Anglers, send 10 cents in stamps for large catalogue. (Plea 
Jleduct amount from your first order.) TRADE PRICES AND DISCOUNT SHEET TO DEALER, 

CHARLES PLATH &SON, 130 Canal Street (Near the Bowery), New York 


Lovers of the Pipe 
Should try this famous old brand, 
pronounced by many the very best. 
Packed in tin foil and canvas 
vouches 


HIGHEST GRADE OILER. - 256c. 


Regulates supply o1 olltoa drop. Does not leak. 
Cushman & Denison, 172 Oth Ave. N. Y¥. 





